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| SPLENDID HERD OF DAIRY COWS ON A NEW JERSEY FARM 
Bie _ The dairy herd of the New Jersey Training School at Vineland, is under the general direction of Supt E. R. 2 
’ astd Johnston, but under the immediate supervision of M. Goldman, the dairyman, who is a graduate of the agricultural 
<-% school at Doylestown, Pa. The methods of handling and feeding this herd are given in detail on Page 497 of this issue 
3) by Mrs C. M. Burge. The article should be read by every dairyman. A portion of the herd in the exercise yard is 
shown in the illustration reproduced above. The scene will appeal to all farmers interested in dairying. 
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The ONE Roof t 


hat is TIME-Proof 


The Carey , Roof cannot catch fire from falling 8 sparks, blow off, 


‘rust, rot, melt or develop leaks, 
your roofing troublesend. Lasts 


CAREY'S 


FLEXIBLE 
CEMENT 


It defies the elements. Once on, 
as long as the roof-boards hold, 


ue ROOFING 


is the oldest and best composition roofing for NEW buildings. You or your farm hand 


may easily apply it over your LEAKY 


shingle or hole-pierced metal roo 


“I have covered old sy om with it, making a perfect roof”’—J, R. JUNGBLUTH, 7 Farm, Neb, 
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tand practically indestructible b mee The Carey Pa 
the nails dri 


enponed of an always Seutite halt body of cement, with a hea 
strong burlap, firmly mbedded into the upper idoe-ail on a d 


nt Lap protects from 
neuring a permanent, waterproof, smooth union. 


Sold to farmers at manufacturers’ prices from warehouses conveniently located all 


over the United States and Canada, insuring lowest freight rates. 


Write to-day for 


FREE Sample of Carey Roofing and interesting booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
d Factories: 
ace Offices an 


25 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, 
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== THE CELEBRATED ———>= 


ALAMO 


GAS and GASOLENE ENGINES 


SMALL AND LARGE POWER 
Direct from Manufacturer to User. 
Send for Catalogue. 


New York Office: 118 Liberty Street, 


* write us your wants. 


LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY 


43 SOUTH MARKET ST., Boston, Mass. 





Room 603. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on EKattorial Page. 
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Hay Baling 
IS A GOOD BUSINESS 


if you own a press that 
= and that does not break 
tract work offers better and surer 
returns. Send today for our new 
book on hay baling and see the 
possibilities for you with an 


PRESS 


The press that is distinguished 
query these for its great capac- 
ity, Lange nice, clean work 

and ease of operation, It is a 
scientifically built t press—all t the 
strength at points where strength 
is needed and yet not a pound 
of su uous weight. Its bale 
chamber is made of angle steel 
ow] with angles turned outward, 
lined with steel plates over a 
quarter inch thick, Impossible . 
to twist out of shape. Powerful 
a gear, strong feeder, shapely 


Write and let us send you cat- 
alog telling everything about it. 
OHIO CULTIVATOR GO., 
Polk St. Factory 
Bellevue, Ohio 














The Milburn Wagon is so well made, and 
all weak points so carefully strengthened that 
though you may pay more for it than for a 
cheaper wagon, at the end of one or two 
years you are money ahead. Why?—Because 
you have had no breakage or repairs, no petty 
annoyances that cause delay and cost money. 

Any man who will buy two wagons at the 
same time, and keep track of ghe cost of re- 
pairs and lost time and examine his wagons 
at the end of each year will soon discover that 
it pays big to buy a good wagon 

Take for 
example, 
our  bol- 
sterplates, 


iron, which 
costs two 
or three 
times as 
much as wroughtiron. And they weigh three 
times as much as the plain plates used on 
other wagons. 

But look at the cut; notice how the little 
cups are made to fit into each other; no strain 
on the king bolt there. 

And the flanges. at D. D. project so well 
down over the sand board and bolster that 
these parts can never split on a MILBURN 
wagon, 

If you have read our advertisemients you 
will know that this is just one point out of 
dozens where the MILBURN Wagon shines 
over all others. 

If you want tc know all of these points; 
if you want to read a book that will help 
you to judge of wagons so accurately that 
you will be an expert buyer, send us your 
name, 

We have just printed such a book and will 
be glad to send you a copy FREE, 


Milburn Wagon Company, 
Dept. B Toledo, Ohio 
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The Milburn 
Wagon 











| small fruits. 


AGRICULTURE 
Co-operative Fruit Marketing—I.* 


In the western’ apple producing sec- 
tions the movement for co-operative 
marketing is in somewhat the same 
condition as it is in the east; some 
fairly successful organizations, but in 
the main apples handled independent- 
ly. Yet our investigations disclose 
some successful and encouraging work 
of this character, largely through the 
medium of local organization. 

SOME WESTERN EXAMPLES. 

The occasional fruit marketing or- 
ganizations of local character, which 
are really succeeding, form an object 
lesson worth the attention of all grow- 
ers. For example: At Cobden, Ill, 
which is a great center for fruits and 
truck, there is a regularly 
rated shipping association. The man- 
ager of this makes it his business to 
make contracts with the transportation 
companies, and to secure the number 
and kind of cars required by ship- 
pers, and at the time required. In 
cold weather, for shipping sweet pota- 
toes, the cars required in the @aily 
supply are placed on side tracks ready 
to receive the barre!s. 





In summer, when iced cars are 
needed for shipping such perishable 
stuff as strawberries, the manager 


procures the cars, and has them prop- 
erly supplied with ice ready for im- 
mediate use. He-collects information 
daily about markets and prices, re- 
ceives fruit at the cars, receipting to 
the owner for same, sees to it that 
the fruit is placed properly in the car, 
makes a manifest for each owner, and 
bills the car to the proper person at 
its destination. In this way the best 
rates and service are secured. 

The cars are shipped from one per- 
son in the producing section to one 
person in the distributing market, and 
takes away entirely from the railroad 
the important work of loading and 
unloading. During the fruit season 15 
to 20 cars are shipped daily from 
Cobden, representing, of course, many 
thousands of packages, and securing 
to the individual grower a degree of 
uniformity in handling which in the 
long run proves profitable to him. 

The Ozark fruit growers’ association 
of Springfield, Missouri, a section given 
over largely to- both tree fruits and 
small fruits, shipped last year 525 cars 
of strawberries. . This fruit was load- 
ed at two or three points in south- 
western Missouri and northwestern 
Arkansas. The active officers, mana- 
ger and secretary, are paid salaries 
and the association has agents in the 
principal distributing markets during 
the shipping season.. A large propor- 
tion of the cars are sold on track. 

Providing there is an average crop, 
it is expected that 1000 cars of peaches 
will be handled by the association the 
coming year. . The manager uses the 
telegraph and long distance télephone 
very freely, and with careful system 
followed in packing and shipping, the 
carloads of fruit can be handléd just 
as-readily as if the-cars were immed- 


iately before the .manager and the 
prospective buyer. 
A WISCONSIN MARKETING ASSOCIATION. 


Something has been-accomplished in 
Wisconsin. .In that state there is no 
general organization for the purpose 
of co-operative. marketing of fruits 
and vegetables, yet local societies have 
been organized here and ‘there, and 
carry on the work with encouraging 
success, particularly in relation to 
One of these is known 
as the fruit growers’ association of 
Sparta, now ten years old. Among 
its objects is to induce buyers from 
city markets within reach of that 
small but important distributing cen- 
ter to be present during the fruit 
season; to provide for the careful, sys- 
tematic loading of fruit; to secure 
good service from transportation 
companies, and to protect the grower 


*Part of an address by A. W. Ful- 
ton, of American Agriculturist, be- 
fore winter meeting of Massachusetts 
fruit growers’ association: 


incorpo-— 










from: fraudulent commission 
During the ten years this 
sociation has been doing busi; 
large part of the fruit pro 
that territory has been sold 
streets of Sparta to buyers fron 
cities in that vicinity. 

The grower is allowed to n 
own bargain with the buyer. 
sociation takes charge of the 
on the cars, giving the growe, ' 
ceipt for the fruit he deliver tha 
car. At the same time it gua; 
to the buyer that his purchas “he 
been duly delivered to the tra ' 
tion company. To pay the cost 


Luce 


supervision it is agreed that 
purchaser pays 1%c for each 143 ‘ 
case -of strawberries, and the 


1 cent. 

The association keeps in tou 
all markets within reach, and f; 
ly has a personal represent: ) 
some of the leading markets, partic. 
ularly at the hight of the season. Hig 
business is to keep the members if 
the association informed as to 
and market conditions. In t} a 
the grower is enabled to judge as +, 
the advisability of selling for R ; 
the street market as just ir ited 
or consigning. This associat lane 
dles arinually 60 to 100 cars of stray. 
berries. 

SUCCESS IN THE MIDDLE sot 

Now note briefly what is b: lone 
in the middje south. The peninsula 
produce exchange of Marylan vith 
headquarters at Pocomoke (< ; g 
organized two seasons ago for t pur- 
pose of buying, selling and 
produce. It is, in fact, a | 
agency for marketing potatos 
es, berries, melons, etc. It rgan- 
ized and managed the same 
successful associations of thi " 
ter, with officers, general manage: 1 
local boards, five stockholders n 
age the business at each ng 
point. Much emphasis is pl 
having the goods well packed 
to classification as to 
quality. Each shipper 
for all goods sold outright ship. 
ping station, and 8% when shipped on 
consignment to the commission mer- 
chant representing the exchai 
latter guarantees the payme 
goods consigned or sold. TI! rease 
urer makes draft for same ] 
the main office. 

That the work of the exchange is 
satisfactory to its members i wn 
by the increased business 1: 
its second. Shipments of t 
toes were increased 67% and a marked 
increase in other products. 0 
OOO packages of melons and 
were handled. The grading 
improved, and the exchange insi 
sending out packages of stand 
and a grading that meets the ap; 
of the trade is general. A lar 
of the goods are eventually 
by commission merchants in : 
exchange s« Ss 


prices 


grad 
is ch 


ast son 


Swe 








cities. Yet the ’ 
favor selling f o b shipping point at 
many of these stations. 

DETAILS OF AN EXCHANG! 


In actual working, a memb: 
peninsula produce exchange p: 
melons, for example, according to thé 
instructions, and on arrival at the 
shipping point delivers them to the ex- 
change inspector, if business t 
station justifies the employme! 
inspector and also an agent yther 
wise the melons are delivered 
representative of the exchans 
acts in- both capacities. The goods are 
then properly branded and loaded i 
cars, if shipments are sufficient) 











and sold at once at an agreed 

f o b loading point, or consigned as 
the general office thinks best. For 
this service the exehange proper re 
ceives 5% which goes to defray the 


ation, 
1 back 
f each 


running expenses of the asso 
the surplus being eventually pa! 
to the stockholders at the end 
the best possible advantage. 
The growers and shippers constitute 
the stockholders. The general office 
{To Page 492.] 
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COMMERCIAL RASPBERRY CULTURE 
LOCKWOOD MYRICK, NEW JERSEY. 

ITHIN recent years raspberry 
culture has greatly increased in 
the Hammonton section of New 
Jersey and especially near Elm, 
where the soil is peculiarly cop- 
genial to the fruit. The berry is 
now grown in a large commercial way, many 
growers having fields ranging from 20 to 35 
acres and one grower has 50 acres. The ship- 
ments of raspberries from Elm in 1903 were 
about 20,000 crates of 60 pints each, or 1,200,000 
pints; about 1,000,000 pints were shipped from 
Hammonton. 











AN IDEAL MARKET RASPBERRY. 
Raspberries have been grown in a small way 
for many years, but commercial grow‘rg has 
developed almost entirely within 
seven or eight years, or since the 
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the growth the first season to insure a good 
stand. It is often quite difficult to get a satis- 
factory stand, as a good many plants fail to 
grow. If a large proportion grow, the misses 
are filled by setting in green plants in June, 
but if many die, it is best to plow up the field 
and begin again the next year. It does not 
pay to bother with a ragged field, for it never 
can be made satisfactory. 


CULTIVATING AND FERTILIZING. 

The second and succeeding years the land is 
lightly plowed in the spring with a one-horse 
plow, throwing the soil to the middle, the fur- 
row next the plants being made very shallow by 
canting the plow. Fertilizer is scattered in 
the furrow next the plants, using 500 or 600 
pounds per acre; the land is cultivated and then 
plowed again, throwing the soil toward the rows. 
Some growers use 100 pounds muriate of potash 


Number 


and 75 pounds sulphate of ammonia, or 100 
pounds nitrate of soda instead of sulphate, in ad- 
dition to the fertilizer. Sulphate is preferred to 
nitrate as the latter makes the fruit soft. These 
Salts are scattered among the canes before the 
second plowing. Old fie!is are usually hoed once 
or twice early in the season. The canes are 
trimmed in the early spring to about 2% or 3 
feet high, or cut back to live wood if the tips 
are killed. The trimmings are raked out and 
burned. No summer pruning is done. 
ANNUAL YIELD. 

A small crop is picked when plants are one 
year old and a much larger one the following 
season. When three years old, the field reaches 
full production. A good crop is 4000 pints per 
acre, but this is not often obtained as an aver- 
age even by careful growers; everything must 
be first-class to get such a yield. The fields 
are often ragged, either from a 
poor stand originally, or from 





introduction of the Miller Red 
raspberry. The Miller is an ex- 
cellent shipping berry, firm 
enough to stand long rail ship- 
ments, high colored, ripens early, 
does not drop from the canes 
and makes a strong, thrifty 
growth. It stands wet weather 
better than any variety yet in- 
troduced. Altogether it is an al- 
most ideal market berry. 

It is, however, rather difficult 
to grow and does not succeed on 
all soils. The best soil is gravel 
or gravel overlaid with sand. It 
can be grown in sand without a 
gravel subsoil if the land is 
moist, but generally such iand is 
too dry; neither does it succeed 
on wet land. The raspberry is 
a surface rooted plant and ob- 
tains both moisture and fertility 
from the surface soil. 

SETTING PLANTS. 

Plants dre generally set very 
early in the spring, though some 
growers prefer to do it in the 
fall. Sucker plants having a T 
root are used. They are dug be- 
tween the rows of fruiting canes. 
Small plants are preferred. After 
fitting the land as for any crop, 
shallow furrows are made with 
a plow, 6 or 7 feet apart, in which 
the plants are set every 2 or 2% 
feet. Ground bone, fish or com- 
mercial fertilizer is applied in 
the furrows at the rate of 500 or 
600 pounds per acre before plants 
are set. Usually a truck crop is 
grown between the rows the first 
Season, such as sweet or white 
potatoes, carrots or beans; corn 
is not satisfactory, as it draws 
on the soil too heavily. Clean 
culture is given by cultivating 
every week or ten days and hoe- 
ing several times. 





popular breed. 





A FINE TOULOUSE GANDER BRED IN OHIO 


For farm purposes the Toulouse goose has won its place as the most growing more canes than are 


It is large, docile, easily kept, fecund and home loving. This 
splendid specimen is one of the leaders in the flock of Mrs Laura Kunkle of 


It is very important to force Williams county, O. 


plants dying and it is difficult 
to get a full crop. Probably 
2000 pints would more nearly 
approach the general average. 
The crop is picked by Italians, 
who receive 1 cent a pint. 

If there is no severe winter- 
killing and if a strong, vigor- 
ous growth is maintained by 
liberal fertilizing and thorough 
cultivation, a field may last 
seven or eight years from set- 
ting, but it generally declines 
after the fifth year. 

DANGEROUS DISEASES AND PESTS. 

The Miller raspberry occasion- 
ally winterkills to some extent, 
depending upon the severity of 
the winter and the exposure to 
cold winds. The wind is feared 
more than a low temperature, 
though the canes are sometimes 
injured or killed with a still cold 
at a few degrees below zero. 
Fields sheltered by woods escape 
winterkilling better than those 
exposed to a sweep of wind. 

THE GREATEST OBSTACLE 

to the culture of the Miller Red 
is the root gall, which attacks 
this variety with peculiar viru- 
lence. These galls appear as 
lumps or bunches on the roots, 
and gradually spread until the 
root is entirely incased at that 
point, cutting off the flow of sap. 
Sometimes the gall attacks the 
cane, forming a ring around it 
at the surface of the ground and 
the cane dies. When a field is 
badly infested, it is difficult to 
get a satisfactory growth and 
canes weakened by galis are 
easily winterkilled. 

Heavy fertilizing is relied upon 
to overcome this trouble by 





really needed, which allows for 
[To Page 504.] 
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SELECTING AND PREPARING POTATO SEED 


L. E. SCOTT, WISCONSIN. 


See that your seed stock is fairly uniform, and 
this brings up a question that is so big that 
my first thought was to steer around it. Much 
is being said now about pedigreed stock in plant 
as welPas animal life. With animals and with 
all plants grown from the seed, too much can- 
not be said in favor of careful selection of breed- 
ing stock. But with plants grown from cut- 
tings, runners or tubers, the case is very dif- 
ferent. True, a Frenchman by staking his most 
vigorous hills of potatoes and planting their 
product did succeed in improving his crop for 
atime. I have always thought that by plant- 
ing fair to large-sized potatoes that had been 
well kept and not exhausted by sprouting, a 
-variety may be kept up longer in its full 
strength and usefulness, just as the prime of 
manhood will last longer, under favorable con- 
ditions, than where nature’s laws are not ob- 
served. But in either case death will eventu- 
ally come and we must give up our favorite 
varieties when they become unresponsive to 
good tilth, and choose some more youthful 
variety, with newer life drawn from the seed 
ball. 

I would not ignore selection entirely. Pota- 
toes, especially new varieties, will sport. I have 
seen clear white potatoes mixed in a crop grown 
from a deep rose colored seed. These are sports 
and should be thrown out, together with the 
long tapering looking runt with eyes thickly 
set that show clearly a lack of vigor. But just 
how much a particular variety may be modified 
in type by selection is a question. ; 

With corn, a marked difference may be no- 
ticed in two or three years. But that is grown 
from the seed and the change of type has been 
effected by pollination. Not so with the potato. 
It is simply a tuber. A continuation of the old 
plant, if you please, and not the seed. A tem- 
porary change of type may be caused by local 
environment alone. 

To illustrate, I have seen a row of Rurals 
80 rods long, where 20 rods run through a dark, 
moist loam and the potatoes were greatly 
elongated and flat. This was so marked that 
they would hardly be recognized as Rurals. 
Running up the same row on a gravel ridge, the 
tubers, for several rods, were round and slight- 
ly different in color, while beyond, upon a white 
clay flat and where the growth was, checked by 
drouth and revived by late rains, the product 
was ill shaped. That these different shapes 
or irregularities, caused by local conditions, 


_ would reproduce themselves in the next crop 


seems highly improbable. My own experience 
has seemed to disprove the theory. 

In short, I wculd not discard a strong and 
vigorous looking potato in selecting seed stock 
on account of a slight irregularity in shape. 
When prices have been high, I have often plant- 
ed potatoes a little under market size with 
very satisfactory results. But in this case it 
is well to plant a few rows from selected stock, 
from which to save your seed the next year, as 
I believe the continued use of small potatoes 
a bad policy. 

CARE OF SEED. 

The selection of seed stock once made, it is 
important to keep it in a cool, dry place during 
the winter. At the first indication of sprout- 
ing, shovel to another bin. This will check 
the process for atime. In the spring, spread in 
a single layer on the floor of some outbuilding, 
or upon wide shelves built for the purpose. 
They will then send out short, warty green 
sprouts that~will hardly be broken off in plant- 
ing and a better stand will be insured. With 
heavy rains immediately after planting last sea- 
son in my own crop there was a Marked differ- 


EARLY 








ence in stanc between potatoes treated this way 
and those taken directly from the cellar. 

I believe in cutting medium to large potatoes 
in four pieces and smaller ones in from two 
to three pieces in as chunky a form as possible. 
I have tried all methods and have had good 
and poor results from each, but I have had more 
good crops where this method has been fol- 
lowed. The most satisfactory results at the 
experiment stations have been obtained by this 
method. My experiments also show a loss from 
discarding the blow or seed end, as it is com- 
monly called. That practice belongs to a past 
age. Nothing is gained by cutting very 
long before planting. Sometimes there is a 
loss, which might be avoided by right usage. 

SOILS. 

If you have sand, well and ‘good, for market, 
although a wet!-drained loam will produce a 
better flavored potato for home use. If you 
haven’t sand, make your soil as sandlike as 
possible, by draining, by working only when 
reasonavly dry and by keeping it full of veg- 
etable matter. 

Enrich with good stable manure during the 
fall, winter or spring and plow under a young 
growth of clover. In absence of clover, sow 
rye and plow under just as it begins to shoot. 
This green matter will render the soil more 
acid and thus kill the scab germ, counteracting 
any injurious effects the manure might pos- 
sibly otherwise produce. Spring plowing should 
be harrowed as fast as plowed. A thorough 
preparation of the soil, securing a deep, mellow 
seedbed will pay every time. 


COVERING POTATOES EXPEDITIOUSLY 
EMERSON E. HEIBNER, STARK COUNTY, 0. 
Father had a novel and practical idea of _less- 
ening the work of covering potatoes when 
planted on a small scale, and when the modern 
machinery for planting them is not to be had. 
The soil being in good condition, well-worked 
and pulverized, it is marked in rows from 3 to 
4 inches deep and in the shape of the letter V, 
so that some loose, fine soil will roll into them 
in which to drop the potatoes. | They can be 
dropped faster and with less stooping than if 
the bottom is flat and hard as when marked 
with a plow. The field to be planted should be 
boated just before it is marked out, because the 
potatoes will cover more evenly if the ground 
is even. 

The marker should consist of two pointed, 
broad and long cultivator shovels, the ones gen- 
erally used on the back part of modern one- 
horse cultivators when used to hill potatoes. 
These should be fastened on a 4x4-inch scant- 
ling at the distance apart the rows are to be 
—that is, from 38 to 40 inches. The 4x4 should 
have shafts and a handle attached. It should 
be weighted to make it dig and be steady. If 
the handle bar and shafts are put on at an 
angle, a post or small log may be laid between 
them as the weight. The marker should also 
have a pole fastened loosely in the center of the 
handle bar and extending out to where the 
horse is to walk when coming back. This 
should have a weight at the end to make a 
mark sufficient to be seen. If it is fastened 
loosely in the center of the handle bar it can 
be thrown from side to side as desired. 

The potatoes are dropped and then covered 
with the modern one-horse cultivator without 
the small shovels, the two hilling shovels being 
turned to throw the soil inward. The horse 
walks in the planted row. He seldom tramps a 
potato to spoil it. The wheel also runs in the 
row and gently presses the potatoes into the 
loose soil. When the potatoes are covered, a lit- 
tle shallow furrow is on each side of the row. 
This will make it easy to work close to the 





WORK WITH POTATOES 





potatoes when they.are up without covering 
them and without injuring their roots. We fing 
this a time saver as well as a saver of the 
trouble of covering with the hoe. One man with 
a horse can mark out and cover for five or six 
droppers. 


INITIAL PREPARATIONS FOR POTATOES 
J. J. ROSA, KENT COUNTY, DEL. 

I have found the following potatoes best 
adapted for our section: Crown Jewel, Polari 
and Early Rose. The latter is the best selle: 
while the former two are the best yielders. | 
prefer a sandy loam for my potato crop. On my, 
farm, potatoes usually follow crimson cloy: 
and cowpeas, which have been turned unde 
The land is plowed as early in the spring as 
possibie and then cuitivated many times unti|! 
the seedbed is in the best possible condition 
After thorough preparation, we go over the land 
with a roller. The last time around, we start 
the planter. What we term the early crop, we 
put in the ground as early in the spring as con- 
ditions will permit. The late crop is put in 
about-July 1. I find the machine planter doe: 
very good work. We usually put in about seven 
acres for the early crop. 

About 18 acres are planted to sweet potatoes 
I use a fertilizer composed of dried fish, South 
Carolina rock and muriate and sulphate of pot- 
ash. I apply it at the rate of a half ton pe: 
acre. For the sweet potatoes it is broadcasi 
and for the Irish potatoes it is put in the row 
with a planter. This costs about $25 per ton 
and analyzes 4% ammonia, 5.6% phosphori 
acid and 10% potash. This amount of ammo- 
nia is abundant on ground where cowpeas and 
clover have been turned under. I usually culti 
vate enough to keep the soil from crusting at 
all times. We go over it at least once a week 
in dry weather, using a 12-foot weeder on 
wheels and a riding cultivator. 

I commence spraying as soon as the vines are 
large enough to catch the material. We use 
bordeaux for the fungous diseases and paris 
green for bugs. I try to keep the tops thor- 
oughly covered during the season and know it 
pays, although I have never figured the cost 
Last year my average yield was 197 bushels per 
acre. The price received was about $1 per bar- 
rel. I have never had any trouble with rot. | 
try to sell my crop from the field if possible. 
If I am compelled to store, I put them in a dry 
cellar in baskets. Most any variety of potatoes 
that will succeed elsewhere will do well in this 
section if properly handled. I am not testing 
any new sorts. 


Stock Diseases Controllable by Farmer—The 
dangers our animals are exposed to from disease 
are not nearly as great as some would have us 
believe. The exaggerated. statements of the 
press, agricultural and others, that have been 
made in recent years have done much harm. It 
is not difficult to see they are unfounded. The 
result has been a reaction that has led many to 
assume the dangerous attitude of indifference. 
The business of raising live stock would be more 
profitable if diseases were eliminated. There 
would’ result not only an increased production 
at a reduced first cost, but the demand for the 
finished product on account of its better quality 
would be increased. Control is in the hands of 
the individual farmer, who knows and can mod- 
ify all the conditions better than any state board 
of control.—[Dr Paul Fischer, State Veterina- 
rian, Ohio. 





Honey Money is the sweetest made on the 
farm, because it would ordinarily be lost with 
the withering flowers. Bees save it. 
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WELL DEVELOPED RAPE PLANT. 


The illustration shows a well developed rape plant taken 
from the experimental plat at the university of Illinois. 
The leaf growth is large and in many ways the plant is a 
typicalone. Of late years Illinois farmers have begun to 
more fully appreciate the value of this crop in stock rais- 
ing. As a general rule it is either seeded alone to be pas- 
tured down later in the season; or, what is still more de- 
sirable, three or four pounds is seeded with oats in the 
spring. After the oats have been removed the rape comes 
on rapidly and furnishes excellent pasturage all Fail until 
freezing weather comes. Since the only extra cost for this 
pasture is the cost of seed, it can easily be seen that the 
farmer is a wtse one who will add this to his oats in the 
spring. Only one variety is standard for the section named— 
the Dwarf Essex. 





COWPEA HAY IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


W. A. DOUGHERTY, INDEPENDENCE CO, ARK. 

Cowpea hay as a feed for all hay eating stock 
has not been fully appreciated. It is very much 
superior to timothy and other hays made from 
the true grasses, the difference in favor of first 
quality cowpea hay not infrequently being 
double the feeding value of the ordinary grass 
hays to be found on the market. As compared 
with alfalfa and red clover hays, cowpea hay is 
superior in composition and at least equal in 
digestibility. 

A ton of cowpea hay is equal in feeding value 
to a ton of wheat bran, the proportions and 
quantities of digestible food elements being 
practically the same in the two feeds, yet on the 
local market cowpea hay sells for $12 to $14 per 
ion and wheat bran from $18 to $20 perton. It 
has been proved time and again that an equal 
quantity of the two feeds will produce practi- 
the same amount of milk, energy 
or growth. Cowpea hay has so high a content 
that it should be fed with some 
coarse forage, such as millet, corn, sorghum, 
teosinte, other coarse grasses and the like in 
order that its full feed value may be secured. 
If fed alone, the animal cannot utilize all the 
protein of the cowpea hay and a portion of the 
most valuable ingredient of the feed is wasted. 
On the other hand, animals fed an abundance 
of cowpea hay require but little grain in winter 
and none in summer. For young and growing 
animals and for milk and all dairy cattle, cow- 
pea hay fed alone is not only equal put superior 
to wheat bran and from 25 to 50% cheaper. 

The soil and climate of Arkansas are so well 
adapted to the cowpea plant and profitable re- 
turns so easily obtained that it is too often the 
case that primitive and shiftless meihods are em- 
ployed in the culture of this crop. Such thorough 
preparation of the soil as has been practiced 
for wheat and for oats has invariably given 
increased yields of both cowpea grain and hay, 
ranging from 25% tw more than 100%. 

The very general custom of sowing broadcast 
is usually not only wasteful of seed, but almost 
invariably gives a smaller yield of both hay and 
peas as compared to drilling, the increase from 
the latter method being due in large measure to 
the cultivation permitted by the drills. The 
ordinary bean and corn planters and grain 
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HANDLING LEGUMINOUS CROPS 


drills, the latter with every second or third tube 
plugged, are very satisfactory implements for 
drilling cowpeas. 

The quantity of seed to be sown is a matter 
of much greater consequence than is generally 
supposed. The seedsmen’s catalogs recommend 
not less than one bushel of seed per acre and 
some as high as three bushels without regard 
to the variety to be sown. It does not follow, 
however, that equal numbers of seeds of differ- 
ent varieties sown to a given area will give like 
returns, since the habits of the various varieties 
is another important matter for consi‘e-ation. 
This is illustrated by comparing Couch and New 
Era. The latter is of bunch habit, wrile the 
former is decidedly vining and has produced 
from 12.5 pounds of seed per acre more hay 
than New Era produced from 25 pounds of seed 
sOWn upon an equal area. The New Era, how- 
ever, is superior to the Couch for. hay produc- 
tion, on account of its upright growth, heavy 
Couch has long prostrate vines and a prolonged 
period of growth. In 1900, a series of plots was 
sown in quantities of Whippoorwill peas rang- 
ing from 15 pounds to 120 pounds per acre. The 
smallest quantity of seed produced the heaviest 
yields of both hay and peas. In 1901, the test 
was repeated, the quantities of seed per acre 
ranging from 12.5 pounds per acre to 100 pounds. 
Again the smallest quantity of seed sown gained 
the heaviest yields of both hay and peas. The 
Whippoorwill was used throughout this test, be- 
cause of its being more widely grown than any 
other variety. The quantities of seed producing 
the heaviest yields of hay were in no case below 
12.5 pounds per acre, nor above 25 pounds. The 
average was about 16 pounds per acre. 

It is usually the custom in many sections of 
the south to give a very sorry preparation to 
soil intended for cowpeas. My experience seems 
to lead to the conclusion that the cowpea will 
respond as profitably fo good preparation as 
will corn, cotton or potatoes, and cultivation 
has been profitable in proportion to its 
thoroughness and frequency, usually resulting 
in 50% increase in the yield of peas and a profit- 
able increase in hay. Cultivation before the 
plants blossom is of far greater benefit than 
later. 

Until the last few years the great bulk of the 
pea crop was planted in corn, usually between 
the rows and after the last cultivation. Some 
were planted earlier in corn rows and covered 
with the hoe when the corn was hoed the last 
time, one man being able to plant from one to 
three acres per day, the area planted depend- 
ing upon the weediness of the corn field at the 
time of planting. 

As the value of the cowpea becomes appre- 
ciated, it is found that it is readily adjustable 
to any system of rotation and in 1902 the area 
sown in Arkansas was commensurate with the 
available supply of seed, notwithstanding the 
fact that the price of seed was higher than it 
ever was before. 





Shaking Water From Hay—A hay tedder 
saves a great deal of time in handling hay, 
especially when your grass is heavy or when 
you get it wet and have to dry it out. A man 
and a tedder with a good strong horse will 
shake as much water out of hay as four men 
with forks would do in the same time. - If I 
knew I was going to have good hay weather 
all through haying time, I could perhaps get 
along very well without a hay tedder, but as 
we often have rain or semi-cloudy weather, 
I want a tedder.—[E. W. Gibson, Worcester 
County, Mass. 





Poisoning English Sparrows—The use of 
wheat dampened with milk and sprinkled with 
powdered strychnine is recommended. 





























TYPICAL COWPEA PLANT. 

The cowpea is a southern plant and can be grown any- 
where south of the latitude of central Illinois and southern 
Ohio, _ Some grow it further north, but when this is done, 
there is apt to be loss from early frosts. As the illustration 
shows, the plant runs to vines, consequently is not as easily 
handled as soy beans, which growin bush form. However, 
cowpeas can be cut with a mower and when the season is 
at all favorable produce a large amount of very fine feed. 
They are particularly valuable as soil renovators, adding 
nitrogen to the land and putting it in splendid condition 
for such crops as fall wheat and the like. 





HOW TO SUCCEED WITH CLOVER 
J. BURNS HUYETT, WEST VIRGINIA. 

Why does clover fail is a question that. hun- 
dreds of our farmers are asking. Most 
tell us that we have been turning under vege- 
table matter and applying acid phosphates so 
long that our iand has become sour. As clover 
does not like an acid soil, we are no longer able 
to grow the crop as formerly. If this is the 
case, a light application of lime will put the 
land in shape to grow clover again. It may 
be that our land is clover sick, that is, a heavy 
crop of clover has been taken off the land and 
a condition has been set up in the soil that 
will prevent it from growing clover for a num- 


writers 


ber of years. 

Experiments with clover in England have 
been made by Laws and Gilbert for 50 years, 
and they say that no direct supply of manure, 
in ordinary form of farm yard dung, or of the 
current artificial fertilizers, is capable of 
storing the soil from which a heavy crop of 
clover has been taken to a condition of imme- 
If this 
is true, it seems that in cases of clover sick 
land, the best thing to do would be to practice 
a form of five-year rotation, and thus get our 
land in shape for clover. We often get a stand 
of clover in the spring and at harvest our crop 
looks all right. Then, we are apt to let it shift 
for itself, thinking that our clover crop for the 
following year is a sure thing. 

Right here is where we make a great mistake 
for ragweed, foxtail and other filth spring up, 
shade the clover and pump the moisture out of 
the soil. Consequently, when a short drouth 
comes our clover perishes, and the following 
spring finds us without our desired crop. All 
this trouble can be avoided by running our 
mower over the field and clipping the weeds and 
stubble just above the tops of the young clover, 
and instead of the filth being a detriment to 
the crop, it acts as a beneficial mulch, and helps 
retain the moisture in the soil for the tender 
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diate productiveness for the same crop. 
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Let Us Send You -o~= 


Our Book. 
about good wheels and good wagons that will save 
you a lot of workand make you a jot of money —the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and the—— 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
® quarter millions sold. Spokes united to the 
hub, Can’t work loose, t of our wheels will 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 
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You 
ean pul- 
verize 
more thor 
oughly and 
more 
evenly with the 
Standard 
Manure Spreader 


Decause it hag a different Beat- 
and Hood— 


Endgate Moves Away From Load. 

One lever raises endgate and puts en- 

tire machinein operation, Non-break- 

able mechanism to change feed, 
Spreads & to 35 Loads per Acre, 

Two apron chains. Write for 

catalog describing simplicity 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 

















~ TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 
Eclipse Gorn Planter 





The most complete, accurate, durable and easily 
handled double row plant r in the market. It has 
been thoroughly tested and approved, and is equally 
as popular as the genuine single row Eclipse Planter. 
Send for circular and testimonials. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL, TOOL CO, 


é Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





TEST THIS eee, 


Chatham Gorn Grader 


A MONTH AT MY EXPENSE 


This machine grades Seed Corn 98% perfect. Thus 
r ocee drop or round hole corn planter_gets 
Eornels it can drop evenly, three to a hill. Your 
ield from planting suc be 20 to 30 
bushels © acre larger 
oorn. 








r will cost you but $10. 
sum it will save in asi: 
rite for new book a’ 


Grad bato: di i 
ila, Te le FREE. Te will toll you 
to double your crops. ' 
The Manson Campbell Co. Ltd, 
425 Wesson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


OUR MILLION DOLLAR CONTEST 


To Increase Grain Growers’ Profits 


The Cereal Contest Is Now Well Under Way—Large Numbers of Farmers to 
Take Part—General Commendation of Plans to Increase Grain Growers 


Profits—Interest Gaining in Every 


Grain Farmers Much in Evidence. 





Entries are reaching this office in 
the most gratifying manner, and the 
farmers are taking hold of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Cereal Contest with a 
will. The facts have long been famil- 
iar to our readers, and the interest 
manifested is keen. April has 
broughtwith it a rush of activity; 
this accelerated by the fact that dur- 
ing the present month the Hill con- 
test entries for Minnesota and the two 
Dakotas are coming forward rapidly. 

Up to the opening of April a total of 
nearly 900 farmers had advised us of 
their intention to enter the contest, 
and we confidently expect an aggre- 
gate of 1200 to 1500 entries this sea- 
son. Surely a splendid beginning for 
this campaign for better farming, the 
contest to cover five years. In the 
great mass of testimony reaching this 
office, practically everything is in the 
way of commendation of the prop- 
osition, and great good must be ac- 
complished, far reaching in the im- 
pression it will make upon agricul- 
ture. Congratulations because of the 
favorable start are at hand from pro- 
gressive farmers everywhere, from 
scientists, and through other interests 
identified with the development in the 
broadest manner of American agricul- 
ture, 

WHAT TO DO RIGHT NOW. 


The Contestants’ Manual is now be- 
ing promptly mailed to every appli- 
cant. Those who have not yet iden- 
tified themselves with this movement, 
and are considering it, should do so 
at once, telling us in the simplest man- 
ner possib.e that you propose to en- 
ter the American Agriculturist cereal 
contest. Secure at once a, copy of the 
Grain Growers’ Manual. This is 
mailed to anyone sending 50 cents for 
it, or it is given free to anyone send- 
ing &1 for a year’s subscription to this 
of course in- 


paper, new or renewal; 

dicating at the time that you want 
the manual, without cost to you. On 
this page the prize list is again 


printed, and is fascinating in its come 
prehensiveness, and in the generous 
offers there made. Additional prize 
offers will be printed from time to 
time as they aré received, 
Look over the list of prizes, pub- 
lished partially last week, now repeated 
and aggregating some $25,000 in value 
for 1906 alone. Note that many of the 
prizes are open to contestants what- 
ever seed they use. Some prizes are 
confined to certain seed, and the $500 
sweepstakes in corn are for certain 
reccommended varieties. The Myrick 
oat is recommended for the $500 
prize, and a special strain of Red Fife 
spring wheat and corn can be had 
from any dealer, the other two grains 
trom VU. H. Dickinson, seedsman, 
Springfield, Mass. Ten most valuable 
prizes are the $1000 scholarships for 
two years at Oread Institute of agri- 
culture, manufactures and commerce 
at Oread postoffice, Maryland. They 
are getting such a reward for simply 
taking a little extra pains with an 
acre of corn, wheat or oats. Noth- 
ing like it was ever before known. 
OBSERVING SEED GRAIN DAY IN SCHOOLS. 
The children’s interest in the grain 
contest was shown in Seed Grain day, 
which was held in southern schools 
last week, April 4, and in the north 
April 11, has been quite unusual. The 
proclamation of King Corn calling for 
the observance of a special day in the 
schools, as originally printed in these 
pages March 3, was enthusiastically, 
received and placed in the hands of 
thousands of school teachers by coun- 
ty superintendents. These officials 
have taken a very commendable in- 
terest in this work for the children 














Direction—The Prizes Again Outlined 


and have assisted greatly in distribut- 
ing the literature. While reports from 
the various schools have been coming 
in slowly since the observance of the 
day, as is to be expected, we have ad- 
vices which indicate the observance of 
this special event was quite general 
among the rural schools, particuldrly 
in the great grain belt. 

The most notable feature of it all is 
that the children have been taught 
how to test seed grains, and through 
the young folks this very important 
work will be carried into the homes 
and more farmers will come to real- 
ize its importance. 

Really, the greatest interest has 
been manifested by the children them- 
selves, who have written in in great 
numbers, asking for detailed informa- 
tion regarding contests. They seem 
anxious and willing to take up the 
work of testing seed grains, and grow- 
ing a few plants, as has been noted in 
another department of this journal 
from week to week. These contests 
are open to any and all children who 
will write in for instructions, even 
though they are not located near a 
school where a young folks’ grain club 
has been organized. The complete 
outfits, including badges, will be sent 
to each one on request. 





Answers About Contest. 


oY 


We suggest 2% bushels of seed for 
sowing the contest acre broadcast, but 
of course if it is desired to use a léss 
quantity of seed, either broadcast or 
drilled, we have no objection, Com- 
paratively few farmers’ will drill as 
much as 2% bushels per acre, but 
that is the usual quantity broadcasted. 

Any contestant who has secured the 
Manual in which to make his report 
can have an extra copy postpaid by 
sending 10 cents for it. A number 
have requested this so they may retain 
a complete duplicate of the record for 
their own use—a most commendable 
plan, 
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Some Offers in Cereal Contest. 
Orange Judd Company, $5000 in cash. 








Including for 1906, for the best 
work on one acre o 
Cas coeces pees $500.00 
SEE 4s vente ends - 500.00 
OE ios 5s Keen vacabwe 500.00 


JAMES J. HILL, president Great Northern rail-. 
road, St Paul, Minn, offers $7875 in specials for 
prize farms in the Dakotas and Minnesota, as de- 
scribed in detail in earlier issués. Mr Hill’s 
total for 1906 is special cash prizes of $7875, which 
he will duplicate in 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 if the 
interest in the contest warrants, or a total value 
of some $40,000. 


OREAD INSTITUTE of Agriculture, Manufactur- 
ers and Commerce, at Oread postoffice, Baltimore 
county, Maryland, Henry D, Perky president, do- 
nates to our prize list, to be awarded by The 
Editor for best work done in the contest during 
19% by young men between 18 and 25 years of age 
who can come to the institute for two years, 
beginning with May 1 next year (1907), ten scholar- 
ships, each of the value of $500 annually for two 
years, or a total value of $1000 for each scholarship 
for the two years, aggregate value of this donation 
$10,000. Winner of each of these scholarships who 
graduates with honor is guaranteed by Mr Perky 
a lucartive position. An adequate conception of 
the great value of this liberal donation can only 
be obtained by writing Oread Institute, Oread, Md, 
for its beautiful catalog. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 35 anc - 
landt street, New York, N Y, Gaatas oun toe 
contestants scoring the highest number of points 
with Wood’s Northern White Dent corn, Long’s 
Champion Yellow Dent corn or Henderson’s Im- 
ported Clydesdale oats, raised from seed bought 
from Peter Henderson & Co. This amount to be 
awa in seeds selected from Henderson’s ‘Farm- 
er’s Manual,” or Henderson’s “Everything for the 
Garden.” The prizes will be awarded to contes- 
tants in any part of the United States, and are 
divided as follows: Three first prizes of $15 each; 
three second prizes of $10 each and ten third prizes 
of $5 each. The contestants can have the option 
of selecting and purchasing direct from Peter Hen- 


derson. Co, any other variety of corn, wheat, 
pats listed in Henderson’s ‘‘Farmer’s Manual for 
1906.”" In this latter case,-the prizes will be: 


One first prize of $10; two second prizes ef $% each; 
and two third prizes of $2.50 each. The details of 
entry anc the awarding of the prizes are left in 
the hands of the Orange Judd company. 

HEESEN BROTHERS & OO, Tecumseh, Mich, 
contributes three cf their Heesen stock feed cookers, 
one each for the wheat, corn and oats class, any 
size winner selects. prive $6 to $16 each, maximum 
value $18. 


SPECIAL TO GRANGES, farmers’ clubs and 












other organizations. First prize of $25, « 
and third $10, to the grange or club, the 
proportions of whose membership enter th: 
These specig] prizes are offered by Editor 
individually, and aggregate in cash $50, 
STOWELL MFG & FOUNDRY CO, Son: Mil 
waukee, Wis, contributes No 3 Ajax ste ae 
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$5; Stowell Anti-friction hay fork pulley, ; “Wik 
bern Vertical and Lateral Adjustable barn ile 
hangers, $1.50, one Hanson vise (five tools ip “yg 
$5; total value $12.50. — 
JOHN R, CLISBY, pure-bred seed com, Arg 
Ill, offers prizes of $15, $10 and $5 in es” 
corn, to be given to those who are fortunat mush 
to win premiums on corn, provided thei; ~ 
grown from his seed; total value in a 
corn, ' 

H, F. WEAVER, Elkhorn, Wis, donates iit 
toward the price of one of his pure-bred pevis; ce 
bulls (herd headed by Prince Hendrika Pek} 


Ormsby), value $25, 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Horace bL. pb; 
proprietor. Cortland, N Y, donates on 
thoroughbred registered Holstein-Fric: 
calves, from his famous stfain of catt! 
awarded by us to any contestant from \, 
California, or from Michigan to Texas, 
of this donation, $100. 

W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. dona, 
one pure-bred registered bull calf, to be se) ted 
by him from his prize herd, value $150, : 

G. G. GIBBS, breeder of Dutch-Belt ttle 
Vail, N J, contributes one Dutch-Belt: an 
to be selected by him from his herd, va t $50 

GROUT & SMITH, Winchester, 1) Ter ton 
bushels of first-class seed corn, Boone C White 
and Reid’s Yellow Dent, worth $15. a 

Cc. E. RUSSELL, Monmouth, Il, off 
of Barred Rocks for Illinois contestants $15, 
THE CONCRETE MACHINERY & (| MENT 
COMPANY of Minneapolis, Minn, a C Block 
Machine made of steel and iron to tm t con 
crete blocks for building purposes, VY; : 

CHARLES W. WEAVER, Mandale, 0 
a pair of his Acme strain Dark Brahma ie § 

BARNES MFG CO, Mansfield, O, cont n 
complete Barnes double acting barrel spr 
(Fig 273), price $15.50. ‘ 
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N, P. BOWSHER COMPANY, South rb Ind 
donate to the corn class a No 2% g D 
feed mill, value $48, 

MOUNT PLEASANT FARMS, Caze1 NY 
donates one trio Single Comb Whit rms, 


value $25. 
E. L,. WELLMAN, North Clymer, N y 
a two months’ old Cheshire pig, bred 
istered stock, winner to have choice of x l 
J. A. CROSS HINGED EXTENSION CO 





tonville, N Y, donates three of its N ge 
extensions .or hay carrier tracks at $10 three 
of No 1 at $8; total value $54. 

C. A. ELDREDGE, Palmyra, N Y, pr tor of 


Maple Lawn farm, and breeder of regist Che 
viot sheep, donates a February or March from 
his flock, to be awarded by the editor, 1 

can have choice of sex, value $12, 


E. A, HUTCHINS, Pine Plains, Du Co, N 
Y, donates one copy of the finest edit f the 
great Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 

in the counties in which he represeni ican 
Agriculturist—St Lawrence, Franklin, Clint Essex 
Washington, Montgomery, Saratoga, Dut Put- 
nam, Westchester, Broome, Schuyler and al! Lu 
Island. 

J. W. GURNEY, Cummington, Ma lonates 
one thoroughbred Jersey calf, value $25. 

A. E. SOUTHWICK, Franklinville, N \ 
one pair of his famous strain of Mamn 
turkeys, value $7, and one pair of Barred | 10uth 
Rocks, value $3; total, $10. 

O. R. WIDMER, Wappingers Falls, N Y, one 
Jersey bull calf, to be awarded in York 
state or New England, value $25, 

Cc. I. HUNT, breeder of registered J 
Hunt, N Y, contributes to the prize list 
calf, to be selected by him from his id 
given to the contestant to whom it is a led to 
the editor. Value of donation $25. 


W. A. EATON, -Shelby,. Mich, to ¢g s of 
Eaton’s prolific yellow dent corn will $ 
bushels of seed of that new variety, val , 

W. E. JOHNSON, Athens, Ill, three br xtra 
select Reid’s yellow dent seed corn, w at $ 


per bushel, $15. 

CHARLES N. SCHMALE, Emerald, 
tributes 8 bushels of “‘Pride of the Nx 
seed corn (valued at $2.per bushel) for | 
in this contest among those who buy iriet 
of corn of him, value $16, Turkey Red t, 
busheis at $1.50 per bushel, as above, $15; « l 
tion 

J. M’DERMAID, manufacturer of Bel 
Rockford, Ill, contributes one No 4 bar urn 


and pulley, value $15.50; 
IWAN BROTHERS, Streator, Il, 
tools of their manufacture, post hole 


augers, hay knives, spades, etc, to the val 

HAPGOOD PLOW COMPANY, Alton, 
14-inch Hapgood double board steel beam )! 

B. G. PRATT CO, 11 Broadway, New Y jo- 
nates one barrel of Scalecide, to the contestant In 
any state, who is a fruit grower and w! s the 
highest number of points in the cereal « 
corn, wheat or oats. The prize is to b arded 
by the editors and will be delivered [ 
railroad station in the United States. It 
at $30. 

HERBERT MARTIN, Suamico, Wis, © K 
cockerel, value $5, Barred Rocks to 
the value of $5. ; 

RIVERSIDE MILL CO, Reno, Nev 
worth of best wheat seed to the Neva 
who sells the best five-ton lot of wheat t! son. 
conditions to comply with the Ora Judd 
contest. 

TUCKER PLANT BREEDING FARM, Blodgett, 
Mo, donates selections from Tucker Plant Br ting 
Farm, seeds from catalog of 1907, for best ° sults 
among those farmers who plant Boone — 
White seed corn, purchased from it in 1906. Val" 
of this donation $100. : 

7. 8. WOODWARD & SON, Lockport. * 
offer 20 Woodward watering basins, worth $ 

THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA as e* 
propriated, by special act of the legislature. ' 
be devoted to special prizes for South 





Y, 


rolina 
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farmers in the American Agriculturist contest to 
increase grain growers’ profits. These special prizes 
seo be awarded by a board consisting of Hon 


t Watson of Columbia, commissioner of agri- 
ulture, the president of Clemson college, and: the 
professor of agriculture of Clemson college, 


pITCH ADJUSTABLE SIEVE co, Mansfield, 
0, will donate one of its Ditch adjustable sieves 
for grain separators, value $14. 
ROCK RIVBR MFG CO, Dixon, Ill, donates 
two Cosey parb wire reels, retail price $10 each; 
1 value $20. 
om REID, East Lynn, Ill, contributes 
$1; worth of Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, which 
will be six bushels, f o b, East? Lynn, value $15. 
Dp. L. KEYT, Perrydale, Ore, donates one Berk- 
shire boar from his well known herd, value $25. 
JOHN B. THOMPSON, Plattsburg, Mo, 20 years 
a breeder of pure-bred Berkshire hogs, donates a 
thoroughbred Berkshire pig, either sex, value $25. 
uRS C. C. TRIES, Richland Center, Wis, do- 
nates a trio of fine Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
alue 91. 
“neat GATE POULTRY YARDS, Berkeley, 
Cal, donates two sittings of eggs of thoroughbred 
White Leghorns, value $5. 
MARSHALL H, WINEBOENER, Walkersville, 


Md ntributes two trios pure-bred S C Buff Or- 
pingtons, one at $8 in corn class, one at $5 for 
oat report on corn for Maryland. Total value $13. 
R D. COLE, Bridgeton, N J, to any contestant 
in Salem, Cumberland, Cape May or Atlantic coun- 
ties 'N J. offers a selection from his nursery catalog 
to value of $10. 


EVERETT B. SHERMAN, Harrisville, R I, 
donates one thoroughbred Ayrshire bull calf, to be 
offered in the New England or Middle states, 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO, 
Quincy, 111, donates a No 3 Reliable hot water in- 
cubator, 100-egg size, value $16. 

c. R. TAYLOR, Hamburg, Ia, donates Taylor's 
Impr ved Premier corn, to be selected from his cat- 








alog for 1907, to the value of $15. 

RAYMOND DILDINE, Bridgeville, N J, breeder 
f thor ibred Single Comb White Leghorns, do- 
: choice to winner of either seven sittings of 


from his bred-to-lay strain of Single Comb 
or four sittings of 15 eggs each 
mated pens of prize winners, Total 





,EAVER HIGHTS FARM-—-George Dobbs, of 
— - Pa, donates one trio of his famous Light 


alue $10 





An Eastern Better Farming Train. 





To get the most out of the soil, and 
this applies directly and indirectly to 
branch of agriculture, is the 
ote of the present movement for 
farming. This has taken ex- 





pression the past winter in the inaug- 
uration of the Orange Judd cereal 

” 
contest to increase grain growers , 


profits, now well under way, reports to 
be printed in these columns from time 
to time as the season advances. 

The good farming special trains op- 
erating in various parts of the country 
this year constitute additional meth- 
ods whereby the general knowledge 
of agriculture - may be _ increased. 
Farmers have welcomed these, and 
they are no longer experiments. The 
great and growing west took up this 
“continual performance” of a well 
equipped farmers’ institute on wheels 
some time ago. A number of these 
trains have been successfully oper- 
ated in the Mississippi valley and the 
northwest, including the recent com- 
prehensive itinerary on the lines of 
the Great Northern railroad in the 
Dakotas under the control of James 
J. Hill. Highly successful good farm- 
ing specials have been operated in the 
middle south the past few weeks. 
Just now this moyement is in evidence 
in New England, provocative of much 
good to farming interests. 


NOW OPERATING IN NEW ENGLAND. 


During three weeks of April a bet- 
ter farming special train is being 
operated in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, through the 
generosity and enterprise of the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, which fur- 
nishes the well equipped train and serv- 
ice. The eastern edition of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist weeklies, New Eng- 
land Homestead, took up the matter 
in earnest, and in co-operation with 
experiment stations the result is this 
train of four cars now covering im- 
portant farming sections in the terri- 
tory named. There are interesting and 
valuable exhibits relating to horticul- 
ture, to animal industry, to general 
and special crops. A corps of pro- 
fessors and practical speakers from 
the various agricultural colleges ac- 
company the train, together with rep- 
resentatives of the press. Much 
interest is manifested all along the 
line, with a good attendance of farm- 





ers at every stop. The Orange Judd 








THE BETTER FARMING 


Company took the initiative in the or- 
ganization of this better farming spe- 
cial, and the detaMs of the work as 
carried out by our eastern edition has 
Pests,” the next “Farm Crops and 
Fertilizers,” and the last car is devot- 
resulted in a success so great as to 
carry with it the enthusiasm of the 
farmers, and the determination to im- 
prove in every way poSsible the ac- 
tivities of the farm. 

SOME FEATURES OF THE EXHIBITS. 

Much emphasis is placed upon ex- 

hibits of spraying apparatus, ferti- 
lizers, dairy appliances, farm imple- 
ments, etc. There are short, practical 
talks by trained men relating to each n 
feature which it is desired to make 
prominent. There are no long, wordy 
introductions, no going back into an- 
cient history, no mere theorizing. The 
speakers at once launch into the sub- 
ject in hand, give a practical talk of 
10 to 20 minutes, and then invite 
questions from the farmers, who are 
not slow to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 
” The train consists of an engine and 
four cars. There is a combination 
baggage car, inscribed on both sides 
with big letters “Better Farming Spe- D. ¥, HALLOCK & SONS, ad 
cial Train.”’ This is followed by three 
passenger coaches, the first of which 
is labeled “Horticulture and Insect 
ed to “Animal Husbandry and Dairy- 
ing.”’ At the rear end of each car 
about one-third of the seats are re- 
moved to accommodate tables and 
shelves for exhibits. These exhibits 
are of the most practical, striking, im- 
portant and seasonable character. 
They are furnished by the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, 

The horticultural car illustrates the 
different methods of grafting and of 
testing seeds, and also has many ob- 
ject lessons to illustrate the different 
insect and other pests. The car for 
animal husbandry and dairying con- 
tains quite an array of improved 
dairying apparatus, including a milk- 
ing machine, as well as charts, feeds, 
ete. One of the most interesting ex- 
hibits is the result of the examination 
of one 500th of a pint of milk from 
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Hallock’s Two Horse Elevator Digger, 


Our new rigid pole feature is a sure winner. 














































































Weight 600. 





Patented and Patent Applied For. 
Guaranteed as gobd as the best. Send for Testimonials. 
We have a rich field for Agents. 


YORK, PA. Box g06 














We've demonstrated that the beater drive 
chain absolutely must be direct working to 


There are not so many new features, but lots 
of valuable old ones. 
ou know the Success is the spreader that avoid breakage. Note the steel pin chain, 


literally grew. Not the kind thatsome “genius” The harpoon teeth on end of beater area val- 

made in a day. Nearly 30 years developing, uable feature. They cut the straw and keep 
Its principles and its making are right be- beater ends clean, 

Cause they have been proven to be right, Whatever feature you find on the Success, be 
That can't be said of all spreaders. sure that it isa necessary feature, Here are a 





a ciean dairy, and the same from a Fader ere for an example, . . few: itittinuat apwwn in 
s . - - y —So 8 race from axle ends ter en 
dirty dairy. ‘The former shows only | 9 ,,we bre not guessing at necessities, when we —Soilduet brace from ars ont beat oath oy 


2200 bacteria, while the latter con- 
tained 2,000,000! 

The state of Maine is to be similarly 
covered by a special train of instruc- 
tion starting April 23. This will trav- 
erse the lines on the Bangor & Aroos- 
took railroad, the territory which ships 
seed potatoes very largely into our 
middle and southern states. It is 
planned to stop one to two hours at 
each of the principal stations, a time 


any other spreader. We know from experience. —— pulveriser—make One or coarse as 


growth white ash" "0 make 16 Of second — —sapertor change of food device. ctos000 

. ese a ot mere n yoints, © 5U 

Not every builder appreciates the wrackin; aspreader of essentials. Tou esn appreciate every one 

and jolting that a spreader frame has to stan of them if you've ever had experience with spreaders. 

We do. So we make it of just as tough materi- Ths thing to dois to Know them ail or to know as 
oO! o . - 

al end pumas fisuet as + —_—— Our reader book tell the story truthfully. It's 

ay thro yours for the asking, free. 


KEMP-@ BURPEE MFG. CO., Box 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















somewhat longer than is the case in Seid bé é 
the other states named. A” second b= Es s 
trip over the lines of the Maine Cen-]| 63.08 up. 68.90 up. $5.00 up. $2.40 up. $14.25 up. ~ $ 
tral is also being arranged for the Save One-Quarter to One-Half 


last half of June. Truly the Better 
Farming Specials are both popular 
and helpful in the west, in our mid- 
edle states and in the cold north. 


016.10 ap. Everything in standard farm tools,and nothing but the best, sold 
on binding guarantee of satisfaction. Special goodsforthe gar- , 
dener, dairyman, poultryman and stockman, and all kinds of a,8 
household articles, Wholesale factory prices. Send for our ee 
eo” 388-page catalogue, Free. — ae Bbe per 
62.90 ap. 62.10 up. Cash Supply & Mfg Co., est 8¢., Mich, gallonup- $4.70 ep. 








<-> 
—_ 


————— — ——___________ | 
The Georgia Peach Outlook is 
promising so far as the Macon terri- 
tory is concerned. At the Hale or- te 
chard, Ft Valley, Ga, prospects are | No extra expense for new plants or fertilizer. Full story incatalog—lifetime expert- 
bright for one of the largest and best | ence of largest fruit-grower in America. To old friends and new wanting Berries, 
peach crops ever grown. The trees | Peaches, Plums, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc., it’s free. J, H. HALE, $0. GLASTONBURY, COMM, 
went through the two iate freezes — 
without damage worth mentioning. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 























NEW STEEL ROOFING and SIDING, $1.75 per 100 SQ. FEET 
FIRE, WATER AND LIGHTNING PROOF a 


Metal posting sade as we offer is far superior to any otherkind. It is easier to lay, lasts longer 
and coste less. No experience neces to ley it. Just an ordinary et or Hammer — the 
only tools you need. This roofing at $1.75 per 100 square feet, is our No. 15 Grade 

od Steel, two sides, perfectly fiat, 24 inches wide by 24 inches long, 
Corrugated ( Vv" Crim or Standing Seam costs $1.85. W sh 
this Hooting in 6 or 8 foot lengthe at ry aerate, additional. r 4 
Brick Biding and Beaded Ceiling 25 per 100 square feet. At these prices 
RADO 


TO ALL POINTS EAST OF COLO. 

except Oklahoma, Indian Territory and Texas. Prices to other points on application. 

Send in your order for as many squares as you may need to cover your new or old 
Building. Time bes proven ite enduring qualities. Thousands of Barns. Houses, si- 
dences, Poultry Houses and Buildings of every kind are covered with this superior 
material. We guarantee satisfaction. Money cheerfully refunded if upon receipt of the 
material you do not find it el] we represent it, &, =r are not perfectiy satisfied in every way. Just send 
the material back at our expense, end we will refund the purchase price. If you want quick delivery, now 
is the time to place your order. Bend us diagram of the Building you have to cover, and we will quote you a 
Freight ide price on such Covering as we deem iz suited for your purpose. _ . . 

Ask For Our Special Catalogue No. It quotes low prices on roofi : " : : , 

rniture. Household Goods and everything needed on the or in the Home. H : SE WRECKIN 85th & Iron Sts.. C 
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E sell direct to you. 

We sell direci to you because 
we are. able to give you much 
better value for your money 

than we otherwise could, and a better 
understanding of your machine than any 
one else could. We always keep in 
close touch with our customers. They 
tell us what our Spreaders are doing. 
Sometimes they surprise even us, 

We find out just what it means to 
countless farmers to own a Manure 
Spreader that will double the value of 
every bit of manure put on their land, 

The American Mahure Spreader will 
do this because it breaks up and pulver- 
izes all the manure so that it mixes 
readily with the soil. It distributes 
evenly. Every square foot of land gets 
its share, This means a good crop all 
over the field. You don’t find any 
“skinned” places in a field manured 
with the American Spreader. 

But we don't ask you to take any 
hearsay evidence. 

We want you to find out for yourself 
what our Manure Spreader will do. 

So we make you this remarkable offer. 
We will.send you one of our Spreaders 
on trial and prepay the freight. 

Use it a month on yout own farm. 

If you find it exactly as we have repre- 
sented, after the month’s free trial, you 
can settle for the machine on terms 
convenient for you. 

Bui,if the American Manure Spreader 
is not what we claim, send it back a¢ 
our expense. You don’t owe wus any- 
thing. The trial don’t cost you a 
penny. The month’s use you have had 
of the Spreader is FREE. 

Could we do more to prove to you 
that the American Manure Spreader is 
what wesay? Would we dare to make 
such an offer if we didn’t know what 
our Spreader will do? Remember— 
when you deal with us, you are doing 
business with an independent concern. 





Use this American Ma 





OVE ALL THE CLAIMS WE MAKE FOR IT 


AMERICAN HARROW CO., 1233 Hastings St. Detroit, Mich. 





FERTILIZING THE GRASS CROP 


ure Spreader 


= 















We do not beiong to any Trust or 
Combination, 

And by our plan of making and sell- 
ing direct, you get a dollars’ worth of 
Manure Spreader for every dollar you 






pay. 

You see we make more Manure 
Spreaders than any other concern in 
the world, 

We own and operate the largest fac- 
tory ever built for this purpose, 

It is equipped with every modern 
labor-saving device. Allour machinery 
is up-to-date—the very “latest im- 
proved”, 

This means the best possible machines 
at the lowest possible cost, 

The American Manure Spreader is 
today an example of the very highest 
development in modern agricultural 
implements, 

It is absolutely up-to-date. 

The principles upon which it is con- 
structed are senstble and practical. 

There are no complicated parts to get 
out of order. It issimple, and carefully 
constructed. 

And you take as much time as you require 
to pry tor the Spreader after you have used 
it ONTH FREE. 

The Spreader may earn its own cost, 
before you send us a shilling. 

Will you be as fair with us as we are will- 
ing to be with you ? 

Will you sénd for information of our gener- 
ous proposition today ? 

Even though you do not wish to buy now, 
send for particulars, 

Some day you may wish to buy, and then 
knowledge of our New Selling Plan will come 
in handy. . You will know sow tosave money. 

If you will tell us how much land you own, 
and how many horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs you keep, we will give you the Govern- 
ment statistics as to the value of your manure 
crop. 

Write to us today. Put down this paper 
and write before the matter has a chance to 
slip your memory. 

Address at once— 
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kinds of trees and 


prices. Remember, we beat all other reliable 


TREES S8,PER, 100, FREIGHT Palo tens.Ssu. dies Stra sea eta 


Nurseries in quality and price. Catalogue free, Reliance Nursery, Box A, Geneva, N. ¥. 








& a failure. 

ing averages $40 
costing $1600.00 will yield 800 tons of sugar beets a year—worth 
$4,000.00. And the Sugar Factory-on the ground will contract 
right now to pay you $5.00 a ton for ail the beets you can raise 

and a field superintendent of the sugar factory will 

visit you several times a week to give you the benefit of experience 

in beet culture and help you install proper methods to insure 20- 


any man with 
e acquire a fortune 


We cw ee mn A 


COLORADO? 


Where Land Yields 


Twice Its Cost in the First Year 
Po f € § 3:8 Se 


Will you, Mr. Farmer, if you find ita 
hard matter to much more than ‘‘make 
ends meet’’ just reason out this propo- 


sition? 


The land in South Platte Valley, 
Colorado, yields 20 tons of sugar beets 
| to the acre every year—sure crop, never 
Choice land ready for plow- 

40 acres, 


er acre. 


for 3 


mm ton-to-the-acre crops. 


in a few years? 


Will you just sit right down now and write to the 


UNION PACIFIC R. R. 


for their South Platte Valley folder full of valuable information that will enable 
agricultural experience, a little capital and plenty of “hustle’”’ to 


Address E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., Omaha, Neb. 
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¥y AVERAGES 
CROPS 

PER ACRE 


Suger Beets 
20 Tons 
Alfalfa 
Potatoes 
260 Bee 


Corn 60 Bu. 

Wheet 
= 40 Bu. 

Oats 60 Bu. 
Barie 

Jo eu. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Co-operative Fruit Marketing—t.* 


{From Page 486.] 
has telephone connections with each 
shipping point, and is in touch with 
its representatives at any time of the 
day. If a shipper requests that his 
goods be sent to New York or Boston 
on consignment, this course is fol- 
lowed. In most instances, however, 
the grower prefers to turn the goods 
over to the exchange to be handled to 
the bst possible advantage. 
A DELAWARE ORGANIZATION. 

About 125 farmers and fruit growers 
at Laurel, Del, organized a fruit and 
produce union and shipped straw- 
berries very largely, last season 12,000 
crates, to commission merchants, The 
cost to the union of handling these 
berries last year was three cents a 
crate. The commission merchants in 
the cities pay to the union 3% commis- 
sion as agents. This money is to de- 
fray the expense of handling the fruit 
and office work, as all accounts of 
sales of individuals center at the gen- 
eral office. 


The various growers deliver their 
produce to the manager who ex- 
ercises the right to either ship 


on consignment or sell outright in car- 
load lots. Net earnings of the union 
are distributed annually in the way of 
dividends, based upon the gross sales 
of members. Fruit and produce from 
non-members are also handled, the 
union acting as agent and getting 3% 
commission on gross sales, this like- 
wise. going into the earnings of the 
union. This business has been going 
on for six years quite successfully. The 
members are obliged to turn over all 
their fruit to the union. A fine of 25 
cents is imposed for any package of 
fruit disposed of outside the union. 
[To be continued.] 


Successful Treatment of Grass Lands. 


W. R. GILBERT, CANADA. 








It may be of interest to readers to 
know the results of experiments from 
my own observation on grass land. 
Unmanured plots yielded on the aver- 
age some 22 cwt cf hay, of which 
63% was grass, 10% clover, and the 
rest weeds. On a neighboring plot 
only superphosphate was put on every 
year, and the crop was about the aver- 
age of the unmanured crops, half 
consisting of weeds. In the earlier 
years the superphosphate gave great- 
ly increased returns. There was 
plenty of potash in the soil. But 
while one thing was being put in three 
were being taken out and the result 
was that the land became probably 
more’ impoverished than if nothing 
had been put on. The same thing 
happened through the rather reckless 
use of basic slag, which supplied only 
phosphoric acid and lime. On peaty 
land slag unlocks the nitrogen in, the 
soil, and greatly improves the char- 
acter of the herbage but if it ds con- 
tinued and nothing put on to take the 
place of the potash and nitrogen re- 
moved in the crops the land will go 
back. 

Sulphate of ammonia used by it- 
self differed in its effect from nitrate 
of soda. Even when twice as much 
nitrogen was supplied in the former 
salt than in the nitrate it turned out 
much less effective. When nitrate of 
soda was pufé on it was mostly strong 
rooted, deep tufted grass which grew, 
a good deal of it being fall oat grass. 
But when ammonia was put on the 
chief grass was sheep’s fescue, which 
formed 60% of the herbage. The rea- 
son is a curious one. Sulphate of am- 
monia was held close to the surface 
by the humus in the soil and there- 
fore shallow rooting grasses were in 
a position to make use of it. The 
nitrate washed down into the soil and 
the plant root followed it 4 feet deep 
whereas not more thon 27 inches was 
the depth of the roots on plots which 
received ammonia salts. 

On plots getting minéral manure, 
everything plants want, except nitro- 
gen, there was a great development of 


* out there was a difference o 


clover and yellow vetchling, until jt 
became nearly half the herbag, of 
which there was nearly two tons ty 
the acre. The reason was that the 
clover plants could get the nitrogen 
they wanted out of the atmosphere 
and if the other things were suppjjcq 
they got practically a complet. ,, 
nure. But the grasses were q 
ent on nitrogen in the soil a) 
not flourish under this treatm. 
that the clover drove them oy 
LARGER CROPS FROM NITROG! 
When the plots received 
they began to grow much ijc: 
ger crops. One which got ; 
plete dressing grew near! 
tons or hay per acre and {) 
grass*with a little weed; but 
ceptible amount of clover. By jp. 
creasing the nitrogen bigger ¢ror. 
were got with grass up to 9 
everything else crowded out, but the 
grasses were restricted to about 
different kinds, and among these 
there were no bottom grasses That 
was the effect of grass overfeedinsg 


with nitrogen. When potash wis left 


] 
hd 


our 


ta 


ippear. 


ton and a great difference ir 


ance. The feeding value was much 
less, + 

The change of manures affects 
clovers. When ammonia was stoppe 


on one plot there was 75% of grass 
and 20% of weeds. Minerals were 
substituted and there was a great ip. 
crease of clover year by year until it 
was more than half the herbage. In 
another plot potash was dropp 
and the clover fell from 20 5 
Lime greatly increased the crop of 


i out, 


clover, where potash had b used 
before the lime liberated the stored 
up potash, setting it to work. and 


Stimulating the clovers. One practi- 
cal question is whethe? it is se to 
lay down land for hay every 
cutting it, and giving sulphate ma- 
nure; or hay land .one year and graze 
it the next. From experience I think 
it is better to stick to one thing. Giya 
certain fields suitable manur a 
hay them eyery year. When we gr 
a crop of hay we encourage certai 
tall grasses, which make up the bulk 
of the crop, but if the next ; 
grazed it, the tall grasses would be 
kept under by the cattle, and the 
dwarf grases encouraged. 

If it is decided to hay land every 
year, what sort of manure should be 
used? Farmyard manure no doubt 
makes the soil more resistant ‘to 
drought, and even chopped straw, by 
Sheltering the grass in the early 
spring growths, starts the growth 
earlier. But if we are going to mow 
every year we must manure every year. 
The poorer the land the less c: i 
afford to spend on manures. n ex- 
poor land is 








pensive manure on 

wasted. Unless the _ grasses are 
there to take advantage of the ma- 
nures, the latter are not likely 


bring a profitable returm. Th 
acter of the herbage must first be re- 
formed. 

If we are. going. to _ sell the 
hay we should naturally use more ni- 
trogen, than if it is to be consume 
at home, because nitrogen means 
more growth; and mineral manures 
do not always show themselves in the 
growth so much as in the superior 
feeding value. We can grow a clover 
which is nearly half clover, but not 
a profitable amount of it, but with @ 
large quantity of nitrogen we can crop 
3%, tons to the acre of stemmy grasses. 

On pastures we use lime, basic sla 
and sometimes kainit, but not nitro 
enous manures, because we assume 
that the animals will return u 
as they consume. This is not always 
correct. In conclusion, we should re 
member the dependence of th 
on phosphorus and potash, and of 
the grass on nitrogen, and the im- 
portance of watching the classes of 
herbage before money is spent on 
manures. 





clovers 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Spring Management of Lawns. 


pROF W. B. LAZENBY, OHIO STATE UNIV. 





In presenting a few notes on the 
are fertilizing and reseeding. 
sume that the lawn is already estab- 
lished. Such being the case, the two 
that require attention in .early 
fertilizing and re-seeding. 
dressings of fine com- 
commercial fertilizer are 
keep a lawn in good 


spring 


spring are 
Light annual 
some 
y to 


pe st or 





A fine compost that is scarcely seen 
pplied is much better than 
_ undecomposed manure to pro- 
ote a thrifty and regular growth of 
] 1 grass. Some of the more sol- 
uble commercial fertilizers like nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia, and 
muriate or sulphate of potash, one 
of the former to three pounds 
latter, applied at the rate of 
{450 pounds per acre, make a 
good dressing for a lawn. Fine 
sround bone and cottonseed meal may 
used in place of the chemicals just 
ame d. 
We should remember that 
although they powerfully help, 
will not alone keep a lawn in good 
condition. Frequent reseeding is es- 
sential. A mixture of June grass, red- 
top, timothy and white clover should 
be on hand ready for use in early 
pring, if occasion requires. Every 
or grass vlat should be looked 
er carefully each spring, with the 
to seatter seed wherever it is 
il. When compost or commer- 
rtilizer is applied to these spots, 
ome seed be raked in with them. 
White clover should never be omit- 
1 from any mixture of lawn grass 
It rarely interferes with the 
while it fills up unoccu- 
and improves the soil by 
ing nitrogen, and in many cases 
iking better the physical condi- 
t Experience has fully proved 
t except for light soils, early spring 
rolling is likely to do more harm than 
good. The best way to smooth the 





fertili- 


grasses, 





t 
pied spaces, 
I 


surface of a lawn is to use a steel 
rake with rather coarse, blunt teeth. 

What to plant upon the lawn in 
spring is a question of individual 
taste In general it may be said that 
vithi reasonable limits of adapta- 
lity, taking soil, climate, exposure, 


etc, into account, one should select 
what he likes best, in other words, 
choose those varieties in which he is 
most interested. 

The mowing of a lawn should not 
be neglected. The early and frequent 
use of the lawn mower causes the 
grass to thicken and gives the lawn 
that rich, velvet-like appearance so de- 
sirable. Early mowing prevents the 
annual weeds from getting well rooted 
and they gradually disappear. Peren- 
nial weeds like dock, dandelion and 
plantain can be removed by hand eas- 
ier in spring than at any other time. 
To conclude, the most important 
spring ‘work upon the lawn, exclu- 
sive of planting, is fertilizing, reseed- 
ing, mowing and weeding. 





Preparation and Care of Corn Crop. 


J. J. HARTMAN, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 





I plow my corn ground in the spring 
as soon as I can. After each day’s 
plowing or the first thing in the morn- 
ing, the field is harrowed with a level- 
ing harrow; so when the field is fin- 
ished it is all in the same condition 
and I save the moisture. If there are no 
lumps, as on a good sod, I do not roll 
mellow ground; if very loose it should 
be rolled. The ground should be put 
in good condition before the corn is 
planted. Just as soon as the corn 
starts to come through the ground I 
start the weeder. By taking two 
teeth out of each side and letting it 
run a little ways from the corn, so 
as not to cover it there is no danger of 
breaking it off. 

This is repeated in three or four 
days, especially if there is any rain. 
As soon as the corn is high enough, J 
start cultivating with a one-horse cule 
tivator, going once in row. I use a 
cultivator with sliding frame, so it can 
be_opened or shut in a second to suit 
the row. Level cultivation is desirable 
with me and I use the weeder after 
the harrow and after each rain. This 
makes the field level and with the 
dust blanket, keeps the moisture for 
use of the corn. I generally go over 
a field three times with harrow and 
five or six times with weeder. I 
farmed one of the weediest and poor- 
est fields in this way last year. I did 
not have any trouble with cut worms 














SPLENDID EARLY WINTER APPLE 


Hubbardston, the apple shown above, is considered an excellent variety 
Particular attention is being given it by grow- 
ers in New York. The specimens from which our reproduction was made 
were grown last year by Luther Collamer of Monroe county, N Y. 
y in different soils and climates as to size, color, smoothness and 
It is generally conceded that American Blush, Van Vleet and Or- 


for commercial planting. 


remarkabl 
flavor. 
leans are identical with Hubbardston. 
— me as this variety. 
l¢ 


winter apples, 


imes it has 
00d color, 


nd January. 


beer 


It comes into bearing at an 
Vy crops every pther year, but in many places is an annual bearer. It 
ri ne ns between the perishable early time varieties and the 
Its commercial limit in the ordinary cellar storage does not 
exten d much beyond the latter part of December. 

din cold storage should go out in late fall or early winter, 
held in good condition 
re aching maturity in October, 
It is said to have originated at Hubbardston, Mass. 


It varies 


Prof S. A. Beach considers them the 
early age and yields 


late ripening 


It is an uncertain keeper 
although some- 
until spring. The fruit has a 
holding out through December 
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in¢ Harrow 


and Levelert. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory, 
The best pulverizer—chea 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
_verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
steel and wrought irom 
—indestructible, 
Catalog and book let. 
“Anideal Harrow” by 
S HenryStewart sent free 
I deliver f. o. b. at New York, Chicago, Columbes, s, Louisville, e, Kansas Clty Stossapetts, San Francisco, Portland, ete, 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer,‘ Millington, New J 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 240-244 Tth Ave. gage my eg By oa Ww. 6th St. 

RANGAS CITY, MO. 216 10th Si. LOUISVILLE KY. Cor. Weter and '» Gay Ste. UMBUS, ONG 
et ‘PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. ~ 
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FAsy TO 
FA construc 9.6 oP. 80 ERAT Eg. durable that it never gives 
any trouble, The driver completely controls the feed from his 
seat without stop — the machine. Wrought steel wheels 
with wide ti ot n be turned in its own length. 
FASY TO LOAD ‘ 
wagon is oo 2 very low and can be loaded quickly and 
easily. 
FA sYTOSB 
e enormous Ad} fn time and labor, its superiority over 
others, make it an investment that pays for itself in « short 
time. The price isso reasonable that dan ty baerdly afford 
+4 eee it, Booklet free apon 
ay flower Manure Spreader and eines -~4 
CORTLAND IMPLEMENT 60.. Gee 










5. Y¥. 











advantage of efficiency and economy over all other weed e Spring 
steel teeth, round points, narrow in the body, of great SSanerehy and won't 
a logging. Frame is made of strong flexible angle steel; handles 

hafts are adjustable. Size, 734 feet; weight, 8 pounds, Spangler 
Sern Planters and Grain Drills always, give eatisfaction — durable, 


perfect in operation, cheapest. Write at once for our free ca’ 
SPANGLER Nt. Quee 


Pa. 


























Our No. 50 Barrett Jack is the ‘best 
Jeck for lifting farm machinery and 
. equipment because it only weighs 26 
7 = Ibs., is easily operated by a lever, can 
be quickly moved, will Jast a lifetime 
and will work at least eleven times as 
fast as aecrew sak. Will lift 5 tons. 
Sent freight prepaid, 
» D. for 67.00. 


No. 00 Barrett Jack 
fea small jack of 1 
ton capacity used for 
1 machinery, 
wagons, etc., weighs 8 Ibe. 
Immediate shi pments sent 
sig! ight prepaid, C. O. D. for 


Barrett Jacks are ranteed. 
All parts are intere hangeable. 
Standard on American railrosds 
Gescribding all insects injo- 
Pious to fruit, Free, Address 

Wat. Stam Sprayer Co. 

Box 106-1, Quer, fu. 


World—1 to 70 tons capacity. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 502. 
THE DUFF MFG. CO., 
tt Westinghouse Build * 
Pittsbarg, Pa. 


FARM WANTED 


Will pay fair price for good sized farm in good 

















section, soil must be first class, Will take large 
or small place if it suits, will bargain for machin- 
ery and stock. Give description and Me west price, 
I want the best I can get for my money. I want 
possession in May or October Will. deal with 
owners only, real estate men need not answer, 


Address 


Box 980, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


AO, 000 PEACH 


TREES 


That ut. be anna all clean, a i “Pim 

beautiful trées. Prices right. 

Cherry and Pears, Asparagus Roots to Bere 

lants. Free catalogue has valuable § te 

Shart. Send today. RTHUR J. CO LIne 
Box O, Moorestown, 


All stock guaranteed disease free— 
trne to name—pure bred and heavy 
So. Pullvalue for every 


sent us. No agent’s commis- 
sion. Write for complete price list, 
We will save you money. 


HART PIONEER NURSERIES 











New Jersey. 


$9 to $20 AN ACRE 


eprice today of rich lands in Tennessee suitable 
for raising Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, Hay, Grasses, 
Vegetables, Fine Stock, ete. Climate ‘the vest in the 
world, w ith conditions of health unsurpassed. Values 
increasing. For free literature, write 








er < ttle H. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager N.C. & 
ey epee - THRESHE RS | St- Louis By., Nashville, Tenn., Dept. B. 





The S. K. Campbell Co., Central Bridge, N. ¥ 
anaWVE (iter ta THE A REICHT 


With Rubber €158.50.1 1 me. wheels %to4in. | for our complete catalog. We have volumes of om 
tread. Top Buggies, $28.75: Harness $4.25. Write — | ard poses ieeosy. he ee ,etc. ORANGE 


Of the Making of Books 


There is no end. We have made some food 
especially suited for farmers. Looks that will help 
every farmer to make more out of his farm. Wri 


















catalog. Learn how to buy di: 7%. | JUDD COM fayette Place, New 
Wegon Umbrella FREK W.N. BOOL, Cneuane York; Marquette Bldg‘, Chicago; Springfield; Mass. 
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All Com- 

mercial 

Fertilizers 
condt- 


Broad Tired Wheels Make Light D Draft 
Shafts or e for one 


and avoid flelds, 
srzze tt 5 ad“ustment for foe eiriiling or 


fast orelow spreading. Soonmakes 
cost in saving fertilizer. Freecirc. and onials. 












VEGETABLES AND 


and had a good yield of No 1 corn. 
I do not think any one could do bet- 
ter on this ground. Two men had this 
| field in three and four years béfore 
me and did not get enough corn to pay 
for seed. They thought the field was 
so poor it would not grow: anything. 
After oats and wheat are drilled in, I 
run the weeder over the field in the 
opposite direction. 


~<a 
—_- 


Growing Tomatoes in Illinois. 
JOHN W. LLOYD, UNIVERSITY OF ILL, 








The preparation of a field for to- 
matoes does not differ materially from 
its preparation for corn, except that 
after being plowed and pulverized it 
is furrowed out for the reception of 
the plants. The furrows are. usually 
| from 4 to 5 feet apart each way, the 
latter distance being preferable, ex- 
cept for dwarf varieties. Except in 
the case of rich soils, it is also cus- 
tomary to apply fertilizers or manure 








Belcher @ Taylor A. T. Co., 
Boz 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 









es per 
Straddies 2 rows, 
d4atatime. Wheels 
for different widths. 


Sprays to = fineness and gearing of pump to wheel of 

cart gives re desired. Automatic agitator and 

suction strainer cleaner. It never we spells foliage or cl 
instruction and formuls @ femous 


Empire King, Orebard- Monarch ae Fawn 44. Write for it. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 19 11th 8t., Elmira, §, ¥. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


The Senator Dunlap is the pest ‘ 

grower, best producer, 

ship pper best eipiler. o fer 
100,000 a of shese plants at 

ingly lo ow Pri ces; var 

Other varie les. Large var 

ety fruit plants, roses, etc. 22 

year. Send for free KG 


t. J, FARMER, BOX 612, PULASKI, N. ¥. 

















. Pump, operates 
eomerueee air. 12strokes give pressure 
tospray 4 acre. Auto-Pop Attachment 
cleans nozzle every time used; saves 
halfthe mixture. Best line high grade 
oS hand and power, in America, 
talog fr Good agents wanted. 












E.C. BROWN CO, 
24 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 











A 12 Year Old Lov 
Can do more ead be 
work with th 

HAND CULTIVATOR AND WEEDER 
than three men with common hoes. 
your dealer does not handle them s& nd us 

$1.50 and we will send you one by 
Prepaid express. Agents Wanted. 
ULRICH MFG, CO., 47 River St., Rock Falls, Hl, 


FARMERS—SAVE 25 cone 


pane ® Perfection Sprayer. Spray your 
tatoes, vines--everything. ill pay 
Hand and horse er 


Scent Tl 


eombined. Send for our new catalogue—free, 


Tuomas Perrier, Box 

shows in iTATURAL COLOR and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our any of distribution, 
Bro’s, Louisiana, Ho 


Mandie 4% Ft. 
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REDUCED PRICES on Peach Trees one yeat from bud, gene 

eral assortment varieties; medium size 2 cts.; No. 2, 154 cts. 

each. Trees kept dormant until May 15th if not sold earlier. 
R. 5S. JOHNSTON, Box 8, Btockley, Del. 





Transplanted vogetahte plants of 


Pp 
the highest quality at the lowest 
price. ” Buy from the largest, | 
cheapest, —_ most reliable grow- 
ers in America. | 


THE J RB. RULTO for cepmosue. 
Conyngham, Pa. es J. 54 Hutton & Son). 





| @ cool season 
| readily; 





DOUBLE ACTION 86FT. CO 
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to the hills. After the land has been 
furrowed out both ways, the loose soil 
is scooped from the intersections by 
means of a hoe, making for each 
plant a hole about 1 foot across. In 
this a handful of fertilizer is scattered 
| just before the setting of the plant. 

The kind of fertilizer used is more 
| often determined by the kind the 
| local dealer has for sale than by its 
| special fitness for the production of 
| tomatoes. Sometimes manure is used 
| in the hills, but more often it is ap- 
plied broadcast when used at all. 
Some of the best tomato fields I have 
ever seen were manured broadcast and 
fertilized in the hill. However, on 
the rich soils of central and northern 
Illinois, it is not necessary to ferti- 
lize in the hills, and good crops can 
often be grown without manuring or 
fertilizing of any kind. 

The time of transplanting varies 
somewhat with the season, but in gen- 
eral it may be said to follow closely 
upon the time of planting early corn, 
The earlier it can be done without 
running serious risk of losing the 
plants by frost, the earlier the crop 
is likely to be. 

CULTIVATION. 

should begin as soon as 
the plants are set. The early tillage 
should be deep and close to the 
plants, but the later tillage should be 
more shallow in order to avoid in- 
jury to the roots The later the cul- 
tivation can be continued, the longer 
the picking season will last, except 
in seasons of abundant and well dis- 
tributed rainfall. 

In some localities it is customary to 
support the plants by means of stakes. 
A stout oak stake 5 feet long is driven 
beside each plant. When the plant 
has reached a hight of 15 or 
18 inches, it is tied to the stake by 
means of soft, stout twine. The twine 
is first tied tightly about the stake so 
that it will not slip, then it is tied 
loosely about the plant so as not to 
bind and injure the stems as the 
plant increases in size. When the 
plant has grown a foot or more, it is 
again tied; and a third tying is usu- 
ally necessary when the plant has 
reached nearly to the top of the stake. 

The advantages of staking and tying 
tomatoes instead of allowing them 
to spread over the ground are that in 
the fruit ripens more 
in a wet season they are less 
subject to rot, and in a dry season, 
the plants can be kept thrifty and 
productive by continuous cultivation 
long after untrained plants have 
ceased to bear. 

When tomatoes are grown for can- 
ning purposes, earliness is not essen- 

and since the crop is usually con- 
| tr acted at a low price, cheap meth- 
| ods must be practiced. The plants 
are started rather late in a hotbed or 
a cold frame, from which they are 
transplanted directly to the field 
while still quite small, usually being 
set with a dibber. They are cultivat- 
ed entirely by machinery, and are 
never staked or tied. 





Cultivation 
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VINE FRUITS 
Preparing for the Cantaloup Crop. 


W. F. ALLEN, WICOMICO COUNTY, MD. 





My experience has been that one 
of the most important items in profit- 
able cantaloup culture is good seed. It 
is well to be cautious where you get 
your seed. If you are already grow- 
ing the variety you expect to plant 
next season, and they are growing 
isolated from any of the melon fam- 
ily, pick out your best specimens, and 
save your own seed. If this cannot 
be done, procure from some careful 
grower who grows only one variety, 
and buy the best seed obtainable, with- 
out considering the price. 

One of the most desirable soils for 
cantaloups, is a sandy loam which has 
not been tilled for a year or two, or 
a clover soil. Better still is a field 
where cowpeas have been grown the 
year before, and the vines left on the 
ground to be plowed in. Your ground 
should be well broken with a two or 
three-horse plow, and put in thor- 
ough condition with a disk, acme or 
spading harrow, or one that would 
produce the same results. 

After your land is prepared, take a 
two-horse plow and run out furrows 
about 8 inches deep, 4% to 5 feet 
apart, going twice in the same row, 
in order to broaden out the trench and 
elean it out well. A good compost 
of stable, pound and hogpen manure 
is advised. Stable manure would 
be my preference, everything else be- 
ing equal. 

The trench or furrow’ should be 
filled one-half, or a little more than 
half full of compost or stable ma- 
nure. .If your furrows are run out, 
you can put on your manure, even if 
the ground should be frozen. If your 
ground is not frozen, or as soon as it 
thaws, if it is frozen, take the front 
shank on one side, and the rear shank 
on the other side, both off your culti- 
vator and provide the other three 
shanks with 1% or 1%-inch blades, 
and shut up the cultivator close 
enough to go in the furrow. Go four 
times or more, if necessary, to thor- 
oughly work the manure in with the 
soil, then let it remain until about ten 
days before you are ready to plant your 
seed. Your fertilizer should be put in 
five days before planting, but ten days 
is better. Put about 800 to 1000 
pounds per acre, running something 
like 6% ammonio, 8% phosphoric acid, 
6% potash. A high grade vegetable 
manure has given me the best results. 
The best thing to put your fertilizer 
on with, is a hand drill. 

After the fertilizer has been put in, 
take the cultivator which you have 
already prepared, and go*twice more 
in each row. Then take your two- 
horse plow and throw up a two-fur- 
rowed list over your manure. Any 
time between this operation and plant- 
ing, take a big roller that will cover 
two rows at once, and roll the rows 
off. This leaves you a nice, firm, 
smooth seedbed to plant in. I usually 
feel safe in making the first planting 
by April 10. Small light weeding hoes 
are used for this, and six to eight seeds 
are planted at intervals of about 18 
to 20 inches along the row.’ Plant 
about 1 inch deep. One week from the 
first planting, plant again in the same 
way, putting the hill beside the first 
one. Two weeks from the first plant- 
ing, plant again the same as at first, 
putting the third on the other side 
of the first. These repeated plantings 
are very important, especially in the 
event of a cold snap late in the spring. 

When the plants have made the 
third leaf, from the size of a dime 
to a quarter, they sHould have the 
first thinning, and the ground should 
be lightly stirred around them. If the 
first planting has good, healthy plants, 
pull out all but two or three of the 
most vigorous. By this tfme all three 
plantings will likely be up, and it may 
be that in some hills the second plant- 
ing will have the thriftiest, healthiést- 
looking plants. If this is the case, the 
hill may be established from this 





It will not 


thin any but the bunch, or 
from which the hill is to be 
this time. By 
plants have the fourth or 
they should be again stirred 
their last —— leaving one 


be nece 





Mrs Cleveland 
picking August 
varieties were self-fertile I 
wish to plant 
none of them, separately or co 
will pollenate themselves 
I use both the Smiley 
Newman as pollenators. Th: 
does not prolong the season as 
but the Newman 
ripening from August 10 to Se 
For reliable crop production 
iformly paying prices, 
greatly preferable to any of th: 
or hybrids that 
I plant 20 feet 
every fourth row 
low, pick as much of the fruit 
sibly practical without steplad 
cannot 
the 


visable for potatoes. 
plow very early in the spring. 
as deeply as can be done with riding 
plows, 9 to 10 inches. 
is important and is a great fact 
conserving moisture, whjch is so 
important to the potato crop 
experience points to the fact 
10-inch soil will 


In Setting Trees—If i 
shrubs arrive-from the nursery !0 
condition, bury both roots and tops 
in moist earth for a few days to ma 
the stems and twigs plump again. 





In my plum orchard I depend 

upon phosphoric acid and green ero,. 
turned under, either 
cowpeas, or both. 

by far most profitable with m: 
the first to 
market here the 
followed by Wildgoose, or Wi} 
These two varieties 
ripen at same dat 
and taste alike, 
thought the latter 
and in hot July 


ripen, 
first week 


@re very 


but I have 
less liable t 


other ki 
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a pollenator 


make §sati 


single tree 
named 
bushels to 


Chesapeake an 


and write from 


— —Ot™~*t 
Lima Beans will give the bes 
if grown on good clover sod wit 


I make my er: 





Plowing for Potatoes—Only 
plowing 


is fall 
But I 


and re; 


weather, loss 
1 intervention of 

The finishing up of these carrix 
marketing. to last of July. Then 
to follow carries 
10 to 15. If 


Plantiy 


the time 
fifth 


Scarlet clo 
Native Plum 


would 


basket — when 
standing on the ground. 
, and cultivate as muc! 
we can, but no 
large enough to draw a cultiva 
get within 5 feet of the trunk, he 
we have overcome what Prof 
demominates the 
The varieties above 
age five to eight 
miss a crop. If 

two cents a quart I am satis 
which they often’ do in 
there is no kick 
reader will please observe th 
located on the 
ware peninsula, 


fine as possible, the rows 4 feet a] 
the surface loose a 
The poles shoul 
feet long, the plants thinned 
12.inches asunder, and when the 
reach the top of the poles I cli} 
I always get good yields.—[Jo! 
Hartman, Chester County, Pa. 


Deep plow! 


more than double 
7-inch soil in the matter of conserving 
is a known fact 
good crops of potatoes may be grown 
on thin land during a season of abun- 
dant and evenly destributed 
Moisture is as important as 
in growing potatoes.—[J. F. 
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Timely Notes from a Plum Expert. 
J. W. KERR, CAROLINE COUNTY, 
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Early Attention for the Plum Orchard. 


w. A. COOPER, OTTAWA COUNTY, O. 





In my plum orchard I use very little 
fertilizer except barnyard manure. I 
hnink it advisable not to use too much 

rtilizer on plums as it is Hable to 
force them too rapidly. I try to keep 
yack my trees and induce a good, vig- 
rous growth by thorough pruning. In 

e spring, I plow my orchard shal- 
ow. This is followed by a spring- 
tooth harrow which is run both ways, 
nd later I thoroughly level the ground 
vith a plank crusher. This leaves the 
rround in good condition for spray 
wagon. 

I am a thorough believer in spray- 
ng materials, especially in plum cul- 
ture. I usually go over my orchard 
six times during the season. As soon 
as the weeds begin to cover the 
rround, I disk the orchard both ways 
ind again thoroughly plank the 
sround until it is level. Sometimes I 
lisk towards the trees and at other 
times away from them. I aim to keep 
he ground a little higher near the 
trees. I do not believe it is wise to 
ultivate after July 10 or 15 until the 
rop is gathered. If the ground is 
lat at and around the trees after the 
fruit is off, I plow up to them and 
eave them for winter. 

The varieties I have found most suc- 
essful are Burbank, Abundance and 
Wickson. These do especially well 
ith me on our yellow clay subsoil. 
Lombard, Yellow Egg, Gueu and 
Pond’s Seedling also do well with me. 
They are all producers of good crops 
xcept. the latter, which is a shy bearer 
ere. IL have a few young trees of 
\‘lonarch and Grand Duke. I consider 

these among our best late varicties. 
The Burbank and Abundance begin to 
ripen with me about August 10, Gueu 
August 18, Yellow 288 August 22, 
Pond’s Seedling August 25 and Lom- 
bard August 28. The date of ripening, 
however, varies slightly, but this is a 
fair average. I. usually put most of 

y crop up in one-fifth bushel bas- 

kets, covered with netting. The price 

varies from 50 cents to $2.60 per 

bushel. The average price is about 

$1.25. The outlook for the crop this 
ason is very favorable. 


Ras sie: ~ eel 
Work in the Peach Orchard. 


STACKHOUSE & SON, SUSSEX CO, N J. 





Our peach orchard is on what might 
be called an ordinarily good soil. It 
is fertilized with potash or ashes, We 
cultivate with a cutaway or spring- 
tooth harrow once every ten days. We 
never plow our orchards after the 
trees are three years old. We usually 

orm the trees in June and October 
of each year and keep a@ mound of 

irth around each tree during the 
summer to prevent the moths from 
depositing the® eggs so low down. 

In our experience, the following 

arieties placed at the head of the list 
have not been found wanting in qual- 
ity, productiveness and market value: 
tevens’ Rareripe, ripening September 
10-20; Elberta, September 15-25. This 
variety I do not consider a good eat- 
ng peach, but it brings good prices 
n the market. Champion  ripens 
xubout August 15. This is a handsome 
nd good-flavored peach; Oldmixon 


‘reestone ripens August 25; Bray’s 


Rareripe, October 25-30. The latter is 
. good-flavored and fine-selling peach. 
Mountain Rose is a productive and 


g00d peach, ripening August 1-10, It 
is a little too early for a successful 
eller in our markets. Keyport White 
comes into the market about the last 
of September. It always sells well 
and is fairly productive. The trees 
are not very large or hardy. Stump 
of the World is another variety which 
ipens late in September, but is a 
fairly good peach, but not especially 
desirable for use. With the varieties 
named above, after deducting all ex- 
penses, except the interest on the land 
and the expense of cultivating,- we 
cleared over $2500 one year, on less 
than 11 acres, 


Handling Orchard Pests. 


Spraying Methods Outlined. 


U. v.. COX, LAWRENCE COUNTY, 0 





I begin spraying my apples in time 
to get over the orchard once before 
they bloom and do so as late as it is ad- 
visable to wait, so as not to get caught 
by bad weather and not get it done 
in time. The first application is with 
the bordeaux of the 4-5-50 formula, 
that is, four pounds bluestone, five 
pounds lime and 50 gallons water. I 
have been spraying five times for each 
crop, using an arsenite éach applica- 
tion with the bordeaux after the bloom 
drops. At the last two sprayings I use 
less blue stone. I make stock solu- 
tions the night before spraying. I put 
the lime for a tankful in a barrel and 
fill it up with water and stir, then 
strain it as it runs into another tank 
so as to get out the coarsest sedi- 
ment; strain again through fine 
strainer as it runs into tank to haul 
to the orchard. The blue vitriol so- 
lution is poured into the tank after 
the lime water has almost filled it, 
then it is given a good stirring with 
a paddle. Arsenate of lead is put into 
a buckét and stirred with water before 
it is put in the bordeaux. The arsen- 
ite of soda is also poured in and all 
stirred up together. 

We use the arsenite of soda at the 
rate of one pound arsenic boiled with 
sal soda till it dissolves the arsenic, 
to 200 gallons of the mixture and 1% 
pounds arsenate of lead to 50 gallons 
of it. 

We use an air-cooled gasoline engine 
to do the pumping. We have about 
100 pounds pressure, usually, but of- 
ten more. The better the pressure 
the better job of spraying can be done. 
The more nozzles on a rod the less 
pressure there will be. The first 
spraying is given as soon as most of 
the bloom has fallen; the second in 
a week or ten days; the third about a 
month later and the last about the 
last of July or August. 

I have used both crude petroleum 
and lime-sulphur for San Jose scale. 
I am rrow using the latter. We have 
had the scale for many years, but it 
has not done us much harm, I think 
the bordeaux has had considerable to 
do with keeping it in check, as the 
summer applications are made when 
the young first start out. I shall 
hereafter do my spraying for scale in 
the fall after apple picking. 


“I saw your advin old reliable A A.” 











APRIL IN THE ORCHARD 
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™ GREAM SEPARATOR 


TWO MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 


$19.90 a eue peices FOR THIS 
MPROVED 1906 
MODEL AND CREAM SEPARATOR 


AT ABOUT ONE-FOURTH Shs 2c'ses 


others, we furnish the highest Fy hand 

cream separators madeinthe world, Com- 

are with any other separators made, ours 

oe greater capacity, skims closer, skims 

colder milk, runs easier, is stronger, less liable 
order, will wear longer, and besides our price is a mere fraction 
of what others charge. We give you two months’ free use and free 
trial, we issue a binding twenty years’ guarantee, 
of your separator for you free from the day you receive it, and 
we = always in the years to come furnis you any needed 


on.a day’s notice 
if 1$ $0 EASY 10 HANDLE thst ,Dy following, tne 
IT 1S SO EASY TO HANDLE simple printed instruc- 
tions we send you, anyone without previous ex 
operate it at once, and do better and more work t 


WONDE L NEW! 


can be done with any other separator made. 


OUR SEPARATOR WILL SKIM 1,000 


—— POUNDS OF MILK PER KOUR —— 
and do 


it closer, better er than an y ote scpusater of 


like size will ay 500° pounds I ia one hour. 


wi g 
OUR SEPARATORS yt, sim, trice at close... 


twiceaslongasany otherhandcream separator made, 

fit for just a few dollars compared with 
Our price is based on the 
ge''so of 


and yet we furnis 
the prices charged by others 


actual cost of material and labor, and is a small 
ppt. nor to gearee, AND OUR TEEMS A 


OUR GREAT FREE OFFER. & 


say, “Send me your 
receive by return mail @& 
free, postpaid, our very latest ecial hand cream separator cata- 

? our machines, copies of medals, diplomas and awards 


gas card or in a letter to us simp) 
ream Separator Offer,”’ and you wil 


je PUjust out), with pictures 0; 


to get ‘out of 


we take care 


a can 


















en at different exhibits all over the world in competition with other separators, pictures of 
all the parte full Cuserigtonn, testimonials, official and general endorsements and our great 


$1,000. quality cha 
our two months’ 


arene. also copies of our guarantees, etc, 
trial proposition, and we will send you our latest and 


We will also send you 


THE MOST LI B ER AL CREAM SEPARATOR OFFER EVER ——— 
Our separator will save you $10.00 to $15.00 a year on every cow you keep, 

for itself several times over in a year, besides two months’ use costs you nothing. on’t Pe tall 

to write and let us mail you our free book and wonderful free trial se parator offer, 


THESE SIX CHAIRS FREE. 





ld 


pee 





m5, will L~- you, free these six large, full size, beautifully finished, handsom 
ood cane seated chairs when all your orders to us have amoun 
to to 900.00 8 - you con have your choice free of many other valuable pieces of furniture or 
other useful things; a buggy. harness, saddle, bedroom suite, organ, couch, dresser, or your 
ar 


choice of hundreds of similar valuable articles, 
~ f our Free Cream Separator Offer. 
ask us to send yy hand our 


All this will be fully explained when you write 
Ona postal card or in a letter to us today be sure to 
Cream Separator Offer, and get all we will send you free by return 


SEARS, F ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 








UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 


DON’T BUY.GASOLINE ENGINES STE eae 





tne a hy Mention this paper. Sab 























AM the paint man. 





unique—z¢'s better. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
of the can. 
The o7/ is the very life of all paints. 


made on account of lack of the heavy 
machine. 


It is ready to use, but not ready-mixed. 


can by my factory inspector. 
drier and co’ 


Dron Catascuce The © TEMPLE P 





of manufacturing 
j and selling paints. It’s 


Before my plan was 
invented paint was sold or middleman profits. 
in two ways — either 
ready-mixed or the in- 
gredients were bought fully fair test offer: 
and mixed by the painter. 
Ready-mixed paint settles 
on the shelves, forming a sediment at the bottom 
The mineral in ready-mixed paint, 
when standing in oil, eats the life out of the oil. 


Paint made by the painter cannot be properly 


My paint is made to order after each order is 
received, packed in hermetically sealed cans offer. 
with the very day it is made stamped on each 


1 ship my pigment—which is white lead, sine. 
i matter freshly ground, after 
order is received—in separate cans,and inan- paint at your convenience. 


NOTE—My & Year Guarantee 


o Quocytinder gasoline engine == te 








POO) Mie Mengber hii lech Ate, Ohinnne. THs, 


y wagon at small cest—portable, 
IS OUR FIFTY-SECOND YEAR 











the cost of paint, worked in adulterations. 


J pay the freight on six gallons or over. 


square feet of wall—two coats. 


ny, 
. ates “2. ° ee other paint manufacturer ever made such 
int is unlike any other paint in the wor! a liberal offer. 
| fhe po y, It is because I manufacture the finest paint, 
put up in the best way, that I can make this 


months’ time, if desired. 


This gives you an opportunity to paint your 
buildings when they need it, and pay for the 





1 Am the Paint Man 


(2 Full Gallons s Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 


You Pay No F reight to Try My Paint. 
other can I ship my Oilo, whichis ad gay old process 

I have a mew way linseed oil, the kind that you use 

ago before the paint manufacturers, to cheapen 


to buy years 


my Eight Year, officially 
I sell my paint direct from my factory to user 
at my very low factory price; you pay no dealer 
My paint is so good that I make this wonder- 


- hen you receive your shipment of paint, you 
can use ‘wo full galions—that will cover 600 


If, after you have used that much of my paint, 
you are not perfectly satisfied with it in every 
detail, you can return the remainder of your 
order and the two gallons will not cost you one 


I go even further. I sell all of my paint on six 


by $50,000 Bond 











Back of my paint atanda 







signed iron-clad Guaran- 
tee. 





































This is the longest and most lib- 
eral guarantee ever put on a paint. 

For further particulars 

plan of selling, and comple 
color card of all colors, send a 
S to O. L. Chase, St. Louis, Mo, 

I will send my point book—the 

— most complete aa of , kind bid 
published — absolu 
my jactrection ‘book, -oatitied “Ehig 
Little Book T 
and copy of my ? anit guarantee. 


~~ 


108 A Olive Street, 
Bt. Louis, Mo. 













































































































Every 
Team Owner 


should be prepared for the common 
ailments and hurts. Wisest plan to 
have on hand theapproved remedy, 
the a everybody knows and en- 


Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure 


For Spavin, Curb, Splint, Ringbone, Cuts, 
Wounds, Sores, Sweeney, Galls, etc. No 
equal in the world, 


Cured Ali Ailments. 
Albany Y. UY ge Ave., March 8, 190% 


Dr. B. J. 
ncsbure “Falls vt. 
Gentlemen:—Pleasc rend me a co 
*-Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases.” 
find your Kendall’s Spavin Cure all vs ong i 
am employ W. M. Whitney & Co., 
Albany. and it has curedali ailments in rt 
stables, —— Curb, Ringboue and Hip 
Diseases, other Tea ts 
EB J. aayer, 
Price $1; 6 for $5: Greatest known 
liniment for family use. All druggists 
sellit, Accept no substitute. The great 
book, “A Treatise on the Horse,” free 
druggists or 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
Enosburg Falls, Vermont. 








No matter t how old the blemish, ~~~ 
fr lame the horse, or how many Geutens 
we tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Bingbene Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—your money 
refunded if it decent 2 make the horse 
sound. Most cases cured by a single 
minute application — occasionally two re- 
uired, Cures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Write 
for detailed information and a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
inety-six p durably bound, indexed 
and tilustrated. Covers over one hundred 
veterinary subjects. Read this book before 
you treat any Ly of lameness in horses. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 


221 Union oosrd Yards, Chicago, Ills. 
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A her by all large cattlemen in the West on 

calves 2 to 10 monthsold. Sold on guarantee 

to do the work. Order one; if not satisfied after 

. fair trial return and get your money back, and 

© kick from me. Price ~ 4 anywhere in’ the 
United States by mail. Addr 

LL C, BARNES, Se Vegas, N. M. 
Are hard 


SHOE BOILS eocutyes 
3 .ABSORBINE 


Will remove them and 
leave no blemish. Does 
not blister or remove the 
hair. Cures any puff or 
swelling. $2.00 per bottle, | 
delivered. Book 7-B Free, 
ABSORBINE, JR., for 
mankind, $1.00 per “Bottle. 
Cures Boils, Bruises, Old 
, Etc. Manufactured only by 


Sores, 
J. F. YOUNG P.D.F.51 Monmouth St. Springfield, Mass 


DOG POWERS 3222 


HARDER MFG washing machines, 
Box 13, Cobleskill, 2: "Y¥. etc.Best.Cheapest 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











will run hand 
cream separators, 





| used 


| centrated feeds 





Supplementing Cattle Feeds, 





Early in the history of cattle feed- 
ers in America, the problem was not 
as serious as it is to-day. Competition 
was ata minimum, Feeds were,plen- 
tiful and cheap, so it came about 
that each farmer could raise a few 
steers each year, using the grains and 
forage produced on his own land, 
This he usually did at a profit. 

The modern cattleman has @ more 
difficult problem. Corn and _ other 
feeds are high and the packers have 
systematized the business so that they 
pay the least possible price for fat 
cattle. The matter of supply and de- 
mand does not cut as much figure as 
it did formerly, consequently the man 
who desires to remain in the business 
of raising and feeding cattle must 
use every means of getting his stuff 
on the market at the lowest cost. 

In order to do this, he must first se- 
cure feeders of good beef formation 
and get the kind that will mature 
early. Long two-year-olds are prob- 
ably the most satisfactory, as they put 
on fat more readily than older cattle 


and at less cost. When these animals 
are secured, put them in a dry feed 
lot, so arranged that the drainage is 
good, and also so placed that the cat- 


tle will be protected from storms and 
winds. A cheap open shed will keep 
off rain and snow. Have good feed 
troughs, 

Corn is the most fattening feed in 
the region where the bulk of the beef 
cattle are produced and finished. It 
wai always remain the standby, be- 
cause it is a great fat producer and 
is one of the cheapest feeds we have. 
Oats and barley may be fed in limit- 
ed quantities, but seldom is either 
alone. Ground in combination 
with corn, results are satisfactory. 

Big feeders nowadays find that con- 
are advisable. None 
of them,suggest large quantities, but a 


small addition to the regular ration 
not only gives the animal a good ap- 
petite, keeping his coat smooth and 


and his digestive or- 
but materially 


his skin mellow 
gans in good condition, 
aids in increasing the live weight. 
Linseed meal is one of the chief 
standbys and cottonseed meal is ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. Both these 
feeds have to be used with caution 
and more especially where hogs fol- 
low cattle. 

It behooves the feeder, therefore, to 
study the problem of feeds very care- 


fully,. secure prices of concentrated 
feeds, note the value of feeds pro- 
duced on the farm, and make his com- 
binations accordingly. Locality, dis- 


tance from market, etc, have much to 
do with the problem, and all must be 
taken into consideration. 


Sheep Shearing an and Wool Notes. 


E. S. KILL, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N Y. 





The best time for shearing sheep, 
like all farming operations is con- 
trolled by the different conditions un- 
der which the sheep are kept. My 
practice of shearing soon after the 
sheep are put in winter quarters might 
not be best at all for other breeders. 
The stables are in a dry, well venti- 
lated basement, too warm for them 
with a heavy fleece on, if they were 
not shorn early,, except in the coldest 
weather they would sweat and lose 
tone and appetite, and the shepherd 
knows this may mean a series of trou- 
and wrongs, if not losses to his 
flock. There is no medicine like that 
ounce of prevention taken in time; 
this is a place to use it. 

My experience is that if the barns 
were not warm enough to shear when 
going in for winter, I would fix them 
so I could have the fleeces taken off 
before lambing long enough for the 
ewe to become used to the change, 
if the lambs are expected before warm 
weather, as is the custom here. If 
the pens are warm enough for the lit- 
tle fellows, it will be entirely too 
warm for the mother with her win- 
ter coat on. I could never feed a ewe 


bles 


HANDLING CATTLE ECONOMICALLY 


having her fleece on well enough to 
keep her in condition to raise a nice 
pair of lambs, but when shorn, she 
will do it, and can be’ fed to give 
enough to feed the lambs and gain in 
flesh herself. 

Aside from the better health the 
flock will keep in when early shorn, 
more sheep can be kept in the same 
room, there is no loss fre@m shedding 
or cotted fleeces; the’ fleece becomes 
dense and close; it grows of a better 
strength of fiber and length of staple, 
qualities that buyers are willing to 
pay for. In this section, washing of 
sheep is a thing of the past. Long 
ago when wool was carded, spun and 
woven by hand, there might have 
been an argument in its favor, but 
even then it was a cruel practice. 

Most of the shearing here is done 
by hand, the men getting seven cents 
a head;,and shearing from 20 to 30 
head a day, according to the grade 
of woul. A few machines are used 
and do geod work, and as flocks in- 
crease will be used more. I have been 
in, favor of the hand shearing, as 
shearing early I did not want the wool 
cut as close as the clippers do it, 
and then I have been able to get extra 
good men to do it, men who were 
careful in holding and handling as 
well as doing nice work. 

My flock of some over 100 head are 
shearing five to twenty pounds each, 
an average of about ten pounds. I 
have four different breeds of thor- 
oughbred sheep, and there is quite a 
difference in weights of fleece, but as 
a rule, where I lose in the weight of 
wool, I get more and better results 
in lambs, and I can grow the lambs 
before they are born and grow the 
fleece by the right kind of care and 
feed. The prospects for sheep are 


very promising. Last séason wool 
brought at our local markets 25 to 


33 1-3 cents and some uniform clips 
of high quality from thoroughbred 
sheep, brought 35c a pound. Market 
lambs sold in November at seven cents 
off pasture. Sheep have wintered in 
good shape, although I believe a win- 
ter with a more uniform temperature 
is better for them. 


6.40 

Many authorities advocate the de- 
horning of calves by preventing their 
growth. In doing this they recom- 
mend the use of caustic potash applied 
over the spot where the miniature 
horn is to appear. They advocate this 
as an easier way of getting rid of 
horns than by actual dehorning after 
the horn has made _ considerable 
growth. It may cause less suffering, 
but it is questionable if it takes less 
time. It also causes more or less pain 
to the young animals. There can be 
no strong objection to dehorning in 
this way by those who want to do so. 
But this argument remains in favor 
of dehorning at a later period. When 
the young animals are allowed to use 
their horns just enough to know the 
power which they. bring, and are then 
deprived of them, they becqgme broken 
in spirit as it were and are really more 
docile than if the horns had been pre- 
vented from growing at the first. It 
would seem, therefore, to be wise in 
some instances to dehorn young cattle 
when about one year old. 


Lifting Jacks—A 1 A new catalog, No 
50, has just been published by The 
Duff manufacturing company, 300 


Westinghouse Building, Pittsburg, Pa, 
describing in full their complete line 
of Barrett jacks, with canacities of 1 
to 70 tons. The Duff manufacturing 
company has for 33 years supplied 
most of the American railways with 
Barrett jacks for construction work 
and for lifting track, cars, and loco- 
motives. They are making a specialty 
of their 1 and 5-ton Barrett jacks 





for lifting wagons and farm machin- | 


ery, and will no doubt do a big busi- 
ness among the progressive farmers, 
on account of the rapidity and econ- 
omy with which Barret jacks can be | 
operated. Their advertisement will be 
be found on another page of this issue. 


| men 
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Antise ptic 
Remedy 


For Family and Farm 


SLOAN S 


LINIMENT 


KILLS PAIN. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
615 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 


ey if Bickmore’s 
Gall Cure does 
not cure collarand 
saddle galls while 
the horse works. 


Bickmore’s 
Gall Cure 


is guaranteed to cure all 
chaps, bruises, cuts, grease 
heel, scratches or torn or 
scratched teats, etc., in cows. 
Take no substitute. See trade 
mark. Every horse owner can 
have ourillustrated Horse Book 
and large sample box Gall Cure 
for 10 cents for postage on both. 
Write today, or ask your 


Bickmore Gall 
Cure Co. 
Box 909 


d Towns 
os Maine. 










DONT 

LET 

HIM 
SUFFER 

Pa 

ABSOLUTELY wil pies tae eee 

PURE _F your e money will be 

ONLY POSITIVE "$1 PACKAGE will 
PERMANENT cure ordinary cases. 
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A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


waning to an advertiser is to =r: “T saw 

Fe adv. inthe old, reliable A. A.” T'V 
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TE 
CARE 


TURE COWS ARE HANDLED—SOILING CROPS A GREAT CONVENIENCE—HANDLING 


THE BULL—PUTTING UP AND FEEDING 
PART OF THE EQUIPMENT—BY MRS C. 


One of the best dairy herds in New 
tarsev is that at the New Jersey train- 
:: school in Cumberland county, near 
Vineland. Supt E. R. Johnston was 
impressed with the importance of 
dairying at the time the school was 
tablished in 1888. He first turned 
his attention to Jersey cattle, In their 
arly days one of the main difficulties 











in their experience was trouble in 
puving cows. This they are at present 
trving to overcome by raising the 
calves of the best animals of their 
nerd. The he rd now consists of pure- 
pred Holsteins, although they are not 


registered. Supt Johnston says they 
have stuck to this breed in preference 
to all others, because they have found 
Holsteins produce more milk per 
pound of grain fed, are more hardy, 
less susceptible to disease and are of 
a more quiet disposition than some 
other breeds that have been tested on 
the place. At present the herd con- 
sists of 48 head, including 33 dairy 

two bulls, two oxen and 11 


The records of some of the best 
Fill-a-pail No 9, 


as follows: 





SILAGE— THE SILO AN ‘“INDsSPENSABLE 
M. BURGE. 


calve every year. The heifer calves 
from the cows showing the most fa- 
vorable points in regard to milk yield, 
disposition, type, size, etc, are raised 
and added,to the herd. As the milk 
from our herd is used by the chil- 
dren at the training school, it is nec- 
essary that we have a uniform sup- 
ply the year around. For this reason 
we have two or three cows freshen 
every month. From experience and 
close observation it seems more ad- 
visable to have cows freshen the lat- 
ter part of the fall. 

As a rule, the calf is left with the 
dam until it is two days’ old when it 
is taken away. If the cow for any 
reason has inflammation in her udder, 
in our experience, it seems best to 
keep the calf with the cow until she 
has fully recovered. When taken from 
the cow, the calf is placed in a stall 
by itself and fed from eight to ten 
quarts of its mother’s milk three times 
daily. We use a calf feeder and find 
it very satisfactory. As the calf 
grows older, water is added to the milk 
and the milk decreased at the same 
time. We also add a small amount of 








GOOD DAIRY SIRE AT HEAD OF NEW JERSEY HERD 


This splendid Holstein bull, Charlemagne, stands at the head of the 


dairy herd at the New Jersey training 


first prize winner at New Jersey state fair in 1902. 


school. He was sired by Prince Henry, 
His dam is Clothilde 


No 1, a member of the herd, as described in this issue. 


six years old, 10,537 pounds milk, one 
day's record 50 pounds, week’s record 
354 pounds; Queen No 5 from Decem- 
ber 1, 1904 to December 1, 1905, pro- 
duced 10,404 pouncs, day’s record 51 
pounds, week’s record 324 pounds; ahd 
Bloss No 4, six-year-old cow with a 
year’s record of 11,881 pounds milk. 
The bull at the head of this herd is 
Charlemagne shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. He was sired by 


Prince Henry who took the first prize 
at the New Jersey state fair in 1902. 
His ham is Clothilde No 1, a mem- 


ber of the present herd, a splendid cow 
and eligible for registry. Supt Johns- 
ton thinks it advisable to change the 
bull every five or six years, to prevent 
inbreeding. 

The dairyman in charge of this 
splendid herd, M. Goldman, is a grad- 
uate of the agricultural school at 
Doylestown, Pa. He has been em- 
ployed by the training school nearly 
three years. His work is of the high- 
est character and he is making a 
splendid record for himself and the 
institution, During a recent inter- 
view he said: “A daily record is kept 
of the milk yielded by each cow. The 
nervous temperament and disposition 
of each animal is also observed and 
recorded. Each cow is bred so as to 


calf feed which we are using with 
good results. 

The milk is gradually decreased and 
the calf is weaned when about four 
months old. During this time it is en- 
couraged to eat silage, grain and hay 
or corn stover. The grain is the same 
as that fed to the cattle and is given 
to the calves sparingly. We allow the 
young stock to eat as much roughage 
as they want. They are handled as 
much as possible during the first two 
years. As a consequence, by the time 
the first calf comes, the young cow 
is so well trained that she can be 
milked without any trouble. We give 
all our young stock proper shelter and 
the same attention that is given the 
older members of the herd. We us- 
ually breed our heifers when they are 
from 18 to 21 months old. 

Our barn contains stanchions with 
half partitions between them for 3¢ 
cows, or 18 on each side. The cows 
face each other. There is a walk 4% 
feet wide behind them. The center 
aisle or driveway is 10 feet wide ex- 


MAKING AND MARKETING MILK 


Successful Dairying At a New Jersey State Institution 


JE BUILDING UP OF THE HERD—RECORDS OF SOME OF THE COWS—DETAILS ABOUT 
J AND MANAGEMENT—CARE OF CALVES AND YOUNG STOCK-——HOW THE MA- 









































FEED BAG 


AND 


MONEY BAG 


“A penny saved is a penny earned.” Every farmer knows 
that unless he watches Sas closely he cannot make money. 
Probably the greatest leak in farming is in the feedin 


of farm stock, because farmers as a rule do not feed 
their stock what is considered a properly balanced 


_ feed — a feed that contains muscle, flesh, strength and milk produc 
tive p correct amounts Prcf. Thomas Shaw, the great 
s: “A mixture of grains, such as corn, oats 

fed will give better results and for a 

grain of similar nutriment."” That is exact- 


A money-saving feed. It is a perfectly 
ound corn, oats and barley in pooner To- 
urnishes the right nutrition for developing 

strength in horses; that enriches the quality and 

raises the quantity of milk in cows; that puts fat 

on beef cattle quickly. When Ps feed Schu- 
macher’s Stock Feed you are feeding an all-pro- 
ductive feed—there is no waste. It will save 

at least 20 per cent on feed cost and is just such a feed | 
as Prof. Shaw recommends. Being thoroughly dried in 
ovens you get the full weight. If you want your stock to 
do better on low cost, feed Schumacher's Stock Feed. 
Your dealer will get it for you, if not write to us. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


belenced grain ration. of 
portions. A feed that 
muscle and 

















Osceola, Ia., Jan. 15, 1906. 


After trying different makes of cream separators I de- 
cided to buy a U. S. as it is the easiest to clean, built 
most solid, and I believe will last me as long as | live. 
Have had my separator over two years, and it has made 
me $20.00 more a year per COW than I made before. 
I figure that yd calves raised on U. S. Separator skim 
milk for keeping my cows. 

caen is cleat prof I make over $40.00 a cow 
clear a year. 1 dont feed any grain, so I consider | am 
doing well. If I didn’t have over 12 cows I believe I 
could get interest on my investment if I had pai 
$500.00 for a U. S. Separator. I keep books, so there 
is no guess-work about it. 

U.S. Separator 
skim-milk makes 
stock pay 


T G. Armstrong. 


What the U. S. has done tor Mr. Armstrong it will do 
for you. Write mow for a copy of our big handsome 
1906 U. S. Separator catalog which tells Mow-Aand 


why. = Address— 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows  Falls,.¥t, 
18 warehouses throughout the U. S. and Canada, 431 


<5, 




















PE SHEEP °° sre" heer with 
Stewart’s Improved PRICE 
| Shee Shearing Machine $ 
© old fashioned hand is No owner of 2: 5 
0 sheep or more can afford to shear by . oven though the 
work be done for nothing. Don't butcher sheep, Shear 
with machine and get one pound o; ira per head. It will . 
more than cover the cost of shearing. Send 
book, *“Hints on Shearing.” It is free and wil 
OCHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT 00., 


KA DEXX 
Cream Extractor 


times separat- 
ing power of other makes. 
Does not mix water and milk, 


ay for valuable 
save you money 


285 Ontarte Street, Ohicage, 








——_——____ 


We give a Binding Guarantee 


That the SUPERIOR CREAM EX- 
TRACTOR will give satisfaction, or 
money refunded. Gets all the 
cream from 60 to 90 minutes. 
60,000 in successful operation. 












; ‘ull details. 
Beats Them’ AH Write for fi Z 
Riore eater Oe ream SUPERIOR CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 
Easier to clean and operate. No 88. Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


waste. Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout. Results aan 
teed. Catalog free. Write ts. 
day. We want good agents. 

TOR CO, 


KA DEXX CREAM SEPARA 
e 34 Ka Dexx Bidg. ROCHESTER, &.Y. 





Wo More Blind Horses Moon Biinavese He 


sore eyes, Barry Co.,lowa wa,bave sure cure 











——— — 








HORSE’S SORE SHOULDERS CURED FREE 
SECURITY GALL CURE. 


Name your Dealer and this 
Paperand we will mail you « 


FREE SAMPLE 








backs while harnesse® or 


ecousity mem etov co. 





























Here is the largest Dairy Tubular along 
The girl with her hand on the Tubular is 5 
feet, 4 inches tall. Thisis an exact reproduction from a photograph. 
Which kind for you? Makers of ‘‘back breakers’ try to get their cans 
High cans break your back backward— 
low cranks break it forward. Unless you are a double jointed giant, 
To show you how high these ‘‘back 

reaker’’ cans really are, when the mackines are set high enough to turn 
easily, we raised these ‘‘back breakers’’ ’til their crank axles were level 
“Back breaker’ makers don’t like this 


low by setting the cranks low. 
ou’ll find a high can is no joke. 


with the Tubular crank axle. 


picture—it’s too true. They try tosquirm out of it. 


turning cranks as low as “back breaker” makers put them. 

The low can ig only one of many advantages Dairy Tubulars have over all others. 
r bowls are simple--‘‘back breakers” are complicated. 
self-ciling--no oil holestofillup. ‘Back breakers” are oil asippare and oil wasters. 
To learn a lot more about Tubulars, write today for catalog N- 100 








Can and crank are just the 











You wouldn't like 






Tubulars are 
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The 
Sharples Separator 
Company 
West Chester, Pa, 


Chieago, Hil. 
Toronto, Gan. 


























Cleveland Gream Separato 


The Only High Grade Separator Sold at a Reasonable Price, 


Easy Rananing Because:— 

The Cleveland is the only all ball-bearing 
To compare ball-bearings 
with any other bearings made is like compar- 
ing a bicycle with a grind-stone, 

Durable Because:— 

The Cleveland has the fewest parts of any 
separator made in the world. The fewer parts 
ina separator the less wear—the less repair. 
Easy to Clean Because:— 

The fewest parts and the Cleveland skimming 
device made of aluminum. We were the jist 


The Cieveland Cream Separator Co, Dept. A, 62 Michigan Ave., H. W., 


The Selling Plan: 


— 












to apply this wonderful metal to this use. 3 
is non-corrosive, non-poisonous, has no conte 
ing to wear off and milk will not stick to it, 


30 days approval test in your own home under 
your own conditions, You don't need to take 
our word, Try a Cleveland, the guaranteed 
perfect skimmer. It won’t cost you a cent to 
be sure, You try one in yourown home with- 
out putting up one cent in advance, The new 
free catalog tells you how. Write for it, 


Cleveland, 0. 



























Have You Seen the New Split) 
Hickory Vehicle Book? 


for one. It costs you nothing but a penny for a postal, ora #f 
two-cent postage stamp. Youcan’t know what our great 
proposition is until you get our catalogue. 
think you will be interested—perhaps you may not. 
not sell every one, but we can save you money. We guar- 
antee every vehicle that we manufacture for two years. 
Our Guarantee is a legal one and it means full value to 
every purchaser. 

Split Hickory Name Plate on a vehicle stands for quality. It jj 
stands for fair treatment, and if 
you have given them 80 Days Free ‘trial, they cost you nothing. 
@ new catalogue tells you all a 
inwhich we manufactureourSPLIT HICKOR 
It tells all about the saving that you make in buy- 
ing from headquarters, how you save the 

rofit, which is at least 





This is on omar wor of our new 
from this small illustration just 
gotten up in 19 different styles. W. 


We want you to know all about our plan. 
or our new catalogue today? 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., H. C. Pheinps, Pres. | 
Station 4, Cincinnati, Ohie if! 


T will be well 
worth your 
while to send {iq} 








You may not 
We do 








our goods are not satisfactory after 





we ha 


bout the factor: 
YSPECL 





jer's and middleman’s 


on s buggy like car Ore yd 
ill you wr 


















THE 4-LEAF CLOVER 
x CREAM EXTRACTOR 
Has utmost cooling capacity. 
Don’t mix milk and water. 
instantly remov- 
chamber over en- 
Patent improved 
red ia'pinter, ana 
— Be canggentind lor advant- 
ages all described in catalog 


ThePlymosth Mi, Co., Plymouth, 0, 


“TATU 








SP oe 


eave ann Coven Curt 
A Specific for Wind and Throat 
25 years in V 






How to, Make More 
Money on) 







Milk 


By cooling and aerating with the 
Ghamgion your milk will keep 
from 24 
“returned” cans, You see the 
cooling prevents 


bacte and— 
taint trom strong fod. oration 
nat from or silo, 
also ors absorbed from 
ard, So your milk not only keeps 
makes more and cream—pro- 
luces ° op Severed butter and cheese, 
Tha a ie wor ™mOoO! os why 
+g “Suaeo tex = The Champion 


g er- 
Sorekor is simple, to clean as a pail and inex- 
naive. Bent om trial, Ustalogue free. Weite 


Champion Milk Cooler Co. 15th St, Cortiand,N.Y. 
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dealers or sent direct, express prepaid. 
Send for bookict of endorsements. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 


——s 
Ban 
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* 
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GUARANTEE of 
on Editorial Page. 





PROP, JESSE &. BEERY, 





KICKINC, 


% Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free, 







Vf; 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


TUBULAR=-or “Back Breaker?” 


When you see the waist low Tubular you can’t be driven into buying a 
back-breaking, ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separator. 
right height on the Tubular. 
side four ‘‘back breakers.” 





Pleasant Hill, Obie. | 


tending the length of the barn. A 
water trough for each two cows is 
supplied from a central, automatic 
tank fed from the main tank. The 
cows are groomed each morning dur- 
ing the winter months. During the 
summer they are kept in a large field 
where they are exercised during the 
day and in a barnyard at night. They 
are always stabled when milked. We 
believe in letting our cattle out daily 
for. a short time unless it is very 
stormy. 

We believe in the use of soiling 
crops. The cows receive their grain 
feed after breakfast and immediately 
before milking in the afternoon. Our 
soiling crops include rye, crimson 
clover, alfalfa, oats and peas; millet, 
corn, cowpeas, pencillaria, oats, cow- 
peas and sorghum; barley and buck- 
wheat.~*Last year from May 2 to Oc- 
tober 12, 135 tons of green feed was 
fed to our animals. In addition to 
the soilmg crops, they received grain 
silage. To cows yielding from 30 to 
40 pounds milk daily, we give from 
10 to 12 pounds grain of the following 
mixture: 40% malt sprouts, 20% 
brewers’ grain, 20% bran and 20% lin- 
seed meal, besides about two pounds 
cottonseed meal. 

To the animals yielding less than 
30 pounds milk per day, the grain is 
reduced in proportion. In winter the 
cows receive grain, as indicated above, 
silage, cut corn, stover or rowen hay 
twice daily. Last summer a non-zgrain 
ration was tried with several cows. 
While they received green feed and 
silage, no corn was fed to them. The 
results of these experiments showed 
that the grain did not increase the flow 
of milk any appreciable amount. It 
is our custom to feed grain and 
silage before milking and roughage 
after milking. We usually produce 
about 600 pounds milk daily, all of 
which is consumed by the school. 

The bulls receive about four pounds 
of the grain mixture and silage and 
corn stover or hay twice daily. One 
boy only is permitted to handle the 
bulls. This boy is impressed with the 
fact that he must be master of the 
bull and must always handle him ac- 
cordingly. 


POINTS ABOUT THE SILO. 


We have two silos each with a ca- 
pacity of 100 tons. They are filled by 
a cutting machine run by electric 
motor. We have found the silo per- 
fectly satisfactory and the silage al- 
ways Keeps in good condition. We 
feed silage twice daily, using a half 
bushel basket for the measure. . The 
grain and dry roughage is fed so as 
to meet the requirements of each in- 
dividual animal. I make a study of 
each animal and watch them closely. 

If farmers would keep more pure- 
bred cattle with a certain object in 
view, they could undoubtedly increase 
the value of their herds. . Our experi- 
ence is that a well bred dairy animal 
from pure blood stock is the most 
profitable. . In our experience we be- 
lieve that too few farmers appreciate 
the value of the silo. It would be very 
dificult for us to maintain our herd 
without a silo. As corn is the general 
crop on most dairy farms it seems ad- 
visable to have a silo, as the crop is 
handled more economically and is put 
up in the best possible condition for 
feeding later. One of the most im- 
portant points is the fact that in case 
of a shortage of forage crops. or pas- 
turage, the silo can always be de- 
pended upon as a source of succulent, 
green food. I strongly advocate an 
8-foot silo. 

The boys in our school do all the 
dairy work. Their suits are changed 
twice weekly. We insist upon gentle- 
ness, Quietness and kindness whenever 
they are with the herd. Regularity is 
also necessary, as the work about a 
dairy must be done promptly and at 
regular times to give the best results. 
Our milk and dairy house is separate 
from the barn, as we believe it more 
sanitary. : 








Feeding Small Pigs. 


JOHN 8; -NAUGEL, BEDFORD COUNTY, p,, 





I feed mostly chopped grain the 
whole year to small pigs. I use corn 
oats and rye about equal parts, 
chopped together. This is mixed in g 
thin slop with about one-third bran 
I also use buckwheat and wheat for 
chop when it is not too expensive. yf 
generally let my pigs suck until they 
are seven or eight weeks old. I jet 
them have all the slop they want by 
giving them a small trough on the op- 
posite side of the fence. I have my 
pens for brood sows on the southeast 
side of a building. Py keeping them 
warm and dry, my hogs do well any 
part of the winter. 

I have had sows farrow from Octo- 
ber to April with good success. Each 
pen has a yard with about eight rods 
I feed in the yard the year around 
The pen is tight, except the entrance. 
and the pigs can go out and in at wil] 
Brood sows do well by adding son 
pumpkins or beets of Some sort to 
their feed once a day. I use a great 
many small apples and find the hogs 
like them. I believe they. keep the 
animals in better trim when fed 
sparingly. 


Silo Questions of General Interest. 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, WN. Y. 





I am thinking of building a silo 
and will greatly appreciate any inf 


mation you can give through the old 


reliable American Agriculturist. Is it 
best to build above ground and does 
freezing injure silage? How much 
silage at single feed is the best for a 
1000 pound animal,“ where co 
plentiful and part of the rat 


What style of silo is best to 
either above or in the ground.—[J: 
Dye, Kentucky. 

It is usually cheaper to build above 
ground, -altogether there is no objec- 
tion to the pit. In my judgment. the 


} uild 


location and ease of getting the silage 
out would be the controling factor. 
Formerly, one could save much in fil- 
ling, but with the blower elevator, an 


extra lift of 5 or 6 feet does not count 
for much. If you desire to use 


the 


pit, dig out 6 inches wider than the 
desired diameter of the circle. Firmly 
set a heavy post in the center and 


brace the forms from it; use inch- 
boards 12 feet long and braced at 
each end and in the center. Fill 
space with a mixture of Portland ce- 
ment one part, sand three parts and 
crushed stone or gravel six parts. 
Tamp solid when putting in. If the 
surface is rough when the forms are 
taken off, plaster with a thin coat of 
one part cement, two parts sand. 

The stave silo is the most popular 
and perhaps deservedly so. -They are 
made by the manufacturers, who have 
them ready to set up. We have a 
wall about 3 feet high upon which 
the staves are set using planks two 
thicknesses for a silo. They are 
grooved and tongued and put together 
with white lead and oil. 

e hoops are steel wire rope or 
guy wire fastened with a turnbuckle. 
It is no more expensive than round 
iron and as easily put on as a clothes 
line; it will not break from cold 
weather tension. The doors are the 
most satisfactory part of this silo and 
are the ‘best made. They are made 
exactly like ai refrigerator door, 
beveled to fit, -but are hung with 
heavy hinges bolted on the outside 

They are fastened with the regular 
ice- box fastener; two for the lower 
doors and one for those above. 

The inside of the silo is painted 
with two coats of hot carbolineum 
avenarius; the outside is given one 
coat. There has been absolutely 10 
shrinking and swelling since the silo 
was built although it stands exposed. 

{The most complete work published 
on this important topic is “Soiling 
crops and the silo,” by Prof’Thomas 
Shaw. It not only tells how to con- 
struct a silo, but how to grow the 
crops and fill the silo. Sent postpaid 
by Orange Judd Co, 439 Lafayette St, 
WN Y, for $1.50.) 
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which we cover with tarred felt. 


what the weather may be. 
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Advantages of the Trap Nest. 


R. H. JONES, MONTGOMERY COUNTY ILL. 





GIVING HERSELF A WEIGH. 
This typical single comb Rhode Is- 











One erroneous idea prevalent among 
poultrymen is that trap nests require 
ideas 81, a great amount of time which neces- 
land Red tips the beam at 8% pounds sitates greatly increased labor. This 
or two pounds above standard re- i It i lai a4 b 
quirements. She is owned by E. T, *8 not the cass. Jt  Cialme 7 = 
Deraff of Montgomery County, N Y. good authority that one man can, dur- 
setts ing the busy season, care for 1000 
Early Care of Young Turkeys. birds using trap nests. With good 
J. D. STEPHENS, NEW YORK. trap nests, situated in convenient por- 
tions of the poultry house, it is a very 
We hatch turkeys under turkey hens easy task to release the hen and note 
xr chicken hens and we have found the number on her leg band. 











the latter, as a rule, to be better Where the trap nest is used the 
mothers than the former. As hens are prevented from engaging in 
soon as the young poults are all the annoying habit of egg eating. The 
hatched out, we take the hen and her first hen which begins to eat eggs may 
brood and place them in a large, be removed from the remainder of 
roomy coop with a board floor, upon the flock, and the other hens thus pre- 
which we place sufficient dry earth to vented from beginning the habit. 


absorb the droppings and this earth Hens do not shun a good trap nest; 
we r e every day with fresh, so on the contrary they take kindly to it. 
their quarters are always clean and The trap nests being darkened give 


wholesome. If the weather is cold the hens seclusion and prevent the 

or damp, we do not let them out for other members of the flock from an- 

a few days, but keep them shut in. noying them. The nests will also pre- 
If the weather is warm we open a vent many eggs being broken. 

small door which allows the young FAVORS A BETTER HATCH. 





but not the hen, to get out. For the poultryman who hatches 
By this method they will not go very his chicks with sitting hens the trap 
far from the coop and will return nest is a great aid. With each hen 
to be hovered if they get cold. At given a separate nest and the remain- 
the end of a week, we allow the hen der of the flock kept from them, the 


to come out in a small yard around chances for a favorable hatch are 
the coop and if this yard is so made greatly increased. The sitting hens 
hat the young poults cannot get out, are prevented from leaving the nest 
the hen will not attempt, as a rule, in cold weather that prevents chilling 


to 


fy 


over, or if she does, and finds the eggs. It is much less trouble to 
that the poults cannot follow her, she care for sitting hens in this manner 
will return to them, than in any other. By using the trap 
The turkey mother needs a roomy nest the fowls ‘will become accus- 
oop; one sufficiently large for her to tomed to handling and will be less ex- 
stand upright in and move about with- citable. The breeder can readily note 
ut danger of stepping on the young any birds which are not in the best 
poults. We have found nothing bet- of condition and may promptly re- 
ter than a dry goods box 4 feet long, move them from the pen. By the fre- 
3% feet deep and 2% feet wide, made quent removing of the hens from the 


if %-inch matched boards. By turn- nest, broodiness in the heavy varie- 
ing it on the side, taking off one of ties -* fowls can be discouraged. 
the cover boards and ripping it di- When a poultryman is thinking of 


agonally from corner to corner and installing trap nests he should care- 
nailing one of the pieces across each fully investigate all makes and men- 











A SERVICEABLE TURKEY ROOST OF RAILS 


When poults have been well managed they should show red around 


their bills at about eight weeks. When this appears they will seek roost- 


ee, Dlaces with or without the hen. They do not take kindly to chicken 


ularly ea 
foxes 


In order to keep them from roaming away, they should be fed reg- 
> ch evening, near a roost made high enough to prevent attacks of 
and other preying animals. The picture illustrates one of these 


WATCHING THE 


end, it makes a sloping shed roof 





Over this mesh door and swinging 
by hinges from above we fasten the 
outer or solid door, which can be let 
down at night and fastened with a 
button to keep out rain, or night prow- 
lers of the four-footed kind. In the 
day time this door can be raised or 
lowered to any desired hight and thus 
utilized as a shade or awning, or to 
keep a sudden shower from driving 
into the coop. If it is a warm, pleas- 
ant night, we close down the outer 
door, but leave the ventilator frame 
above open for ventilation; but if it is 
stormy or cold, we close it all up 
tight, and the turkey and her brood 
are thus warm and dry no matter 





YOUNG BIRDS 





How fo Raise Young Chicks 


The difficulties encountered in raising young chicks are numerous. 
Disease and lice are sail to destroy nearly 50% of the annual poultry 
crop. Errors in diet and unsanitary conditions also help to decrease 
the poultry profit. But you do not need to suffer these losses if you 

will give poultry half the care you give other stock. Besides 


DR. HESS 
POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A 


is guaranteed to prevent and cure gapes, cholera, roup, indigestion, etc., allaying 
fermentation and destroying the germs of disease. By its special tonic prop- 
erties it increases the powers of digestion and assimilation and compels the sys- 
tem to appropriate the maximum amount of food toegg production, also making 
the young grow fast, a strong. Besides increasing growth and egg 

roduction Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a has special curative properties peculiar 
9 itself. Take no so-called poultry food as a substitute. Remember that 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a<e-a is the prescription of Dr, Hess (M. D., D. V.S.) and 
bears the endorsement of leading poultry associations in the United States and 
Canada, and is sold on a written guarantee. It costs but a pennya day for 
about 30 fowls. Feed Poultry Pan-a-ce-a as directed, sprinkle Instant Louse Killer 
on the roosts, nests and into the dust bath, and we guarantee you will have no lose 


1% Ibs. 25c, mail or express 40c. } Except in Canada 
26 Ib. 


60c. 12 Ibs. and extreme 
pail $2.50.) West and South, 
Gend 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book free, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
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Let ME Tell YOU the Special Price 
on this Genuine 1906 Chatham Incubator 


You can now get an Incubator of “‘up stairs’’ quality at a “‘down stairs” 
geiee. Send for our BIG FREE CATALOGUE. pick Sat your Incubator, 
11 us which it is and we will surprise you with a specia! price and p! O' 

with our liberal terms and selling plan. We will a so tell ou of our REE 
N. givi takeoff FOUR HATOHES F te 
rove our Incubato and away the best. If it isn’t all we say, you sen 

t —, ©. pense. ron guarantee for five years goes with 


i 
irect to you the same d 
warchousss . Don't mis thie = “4 
our liberal offer at once. 





























Pp T yth 
, OUI TRY ers 


it’s our business, Call or let us send you 

Mmour Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 

asking—it’s worth nevink 

Excelsior Wire & Poultry Su pply Co., 

} Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. 
* 


eee ed eras ad as a eden es eles 


















Write for a copy of my book 
ecw th A yh ween 
able combinations of ncubators 


Broiler, and Roaster rane 


Te gives the prices paid foreggs and 

by’ week for ie past three y 

Bi ageased mings fa cuoe of ae 
marketed. Itshowsh 

or made with ster. etells Mf ® Bro ie 
= be is bf the popular breeds, 


I thousands to 
1 My Model poo tay sud Brooders 
to 
ly. 


Ticpiltach te eenend ee 
m 
conladeoten om. Fubpnodianen 
Successful Jacubstors 
ble. Incubator end 








on the money- farms. 
h these uhowee them o a4 


, You run norisx. Five year guar- 
antes. Stro: hakonese! 
oil—most profit. Don’t 


pay two prices. Thousands sold. We 
bell direct. Big 1906 Book Free. 


Clay Center, Neb. 





CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
30930 Henry Street, Buttate, m. v. | M. M. Johnson Co., 























which 


cost but a few cents in time and labor. 
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oun’ SPEGIAL TOP BUGGY 


Me tras si ark 7 

This is only one of our many carriage bargains, 
not the gy = A made, bugsy advertised by so 
many firms, but a substantial and well made 

buggy, and represents a saving of from $15 to % 
as compared with prices charged by other feat’ 
class manufacturers. Our regular guarantee with 
every purchase. Your money k if not 
satisd actory in every respect. Send for 
Special Carriage Catalog, also our gNew 
Prenton List, showing how you can share in our 
profits wit! hout invest ng acent. Itis the most 
wonderful offerever made, containing one hun- 
dred useful, valuable and handsome articles for 
f and | vy mee given away free. Our New 
atalog No. 90 contains a gwider 
variety ‘ancl many new goods not“found in old 
one at Prices Lower Than Ever. Write for 
it to-day, aiso our Grocery List, showing how you 
can save one-third your living ex enses. Freight 
and Express rates lower from New York than 


elsewhere. 
Estab. 1816. 


White, Van Glahn & Co, ° sus"4em.so~ 




















OLDEST MAIL ORDER 





CLLAY RL BILLS 










STEEL 


axle. Cheaper than re- 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 106A Quincy, Il. 


WHEELS 


with wide tires double the use- 
fulness of the farm wagon. 
ae furnish them any size to 


seslagal wheels. Cateloguasres. 





MORE MONEY . 
Any ROM YOUR arise 


living © ot « of "bees if th 

ight. We will teach you how ‘pest 
right. Our big 600 page illustrated book 
2. W We send you free our 
books *‘Facts about | Bees” and big, 
hand ill yue of bee 

supplies. Mya 
The A. 1, ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, 

















60 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


That’s the way we sell the Success 
Incubator. We give vey ou an oO 

tunity of taking two hatches 
= ere roughly” tr ome machine. 


t satisfactory. 

Bend for free, illustrat catalog. 

AMERIOAN BROODER ©0, 
Bex 67 Racine, Wis, 

















IT’S A CORKER 


he Keystone Incubator— une, 
Comers walls, adjustable cae t rays, 

lamp, heat and ventilation 
‘under per ee “control. 


Eas 
operate. Big, healthy hatches. so iven 
de ody Soup Chae Catalos og free, The 
Diehl-Schilling Co,, Box 613, Easton, Pa. 

















13, Springfield, O- 











INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 











8 ANTA INCUBATORS 

and Brooderg 
Low in price — fully 7 peerest 
Send for Meee book, 


Banta-Bender Mfg.Co. Dept.37,Ligonier.ind 





.00 per setting. Illustrated booklet free 


EGGS From 70 varieties of thorenahired ltry 
ciers Stock ede. Fricks, Pa. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
VERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





POULTRY 


tally weigh their merits. The amount 
of time required to care for the trap 
nests will amount to considerable in 
the aggregate, therefore it behooves 
the poultryman to select the most con- 
venient trap nest on the market. The 
trap nest should be accurate; an un- 
reliable trap nest is worse than none 
at all. The nest should not be com- 
plicated in construction or in opera- 
tion. While the cost of the nest 
should be taken into consideration, the 
lowest price nest is not always the 
cheapest in the end; it is best to con- 
sider the more important points first. 
A trap nest with the double com- 
partments is the best. With such a 
nest it is impossible for the hen to 
break the egg. This is a great ad- 
vantage and will prove satisfactory to 
any poultryman. The poultryman 
who equips his plant with the best 
trap nest obtainable will have made 
a most important advancement. 

I have had experience with practical 
trap nests for several years and am 
convinced of their manifold advan- 
tages. The advantages of a practical 
trap nesting system are evident to 
many poultrymen who are enthusiastic 
in their praise of them. There is a 
superabundance of proof of the trap 
nest’s worth. To many, no doubt will 
come this thought: What is the use 
of th~ extra work made necessary by 
the use of trap nests? It is this: The 
poultryman who would command top 
prices for his product and vould de- 
rive the greatest returns from his 
poultry must of necessity keep abreast 
of the times, for the moment he be- 
comes lax in his work some more en- 
terprising competitor will forge ahead 
of him to the front. Therefore the 
trap nest will appeal strongly to the 
more progressive and wide awake 
poultry men throughout the middle 
and western states where the indus- 
try is each year assuming greater 
magnitude. 


—_ 


Live Stock Diseases—The more a 
farmer knows about handling his cat- 
tle so as to keep them in the best 
health, the greater will be his profits 
from live stock. This applies to. all 
classes of farmers, including those 
who utilize no stock except work ani- 
mals, and those who feed large num- 
bers for market. There is much lit- 
erature in existence touching upon 
cattle ailments, but this is too volum- 
inous for the average busy farmer. 
The latter wants his information brief 
and to the point. A splendid scientific 
treatise on tive stock, their diseases 
and methods of handling will be sent 
free to readers of this journal. If 
you want the work, write Dr Hess & 
Clark, Ashland, O, mentioning where 
you saw this notice. 








A Book on Silage, entitled Modern 
Silage Methods, that ought to be read 
by every owner of half a dozen cows, 
has been written by Prof F. W. Woll 
of Wisconsin experiment station. It 
presents the advantages of the siloing 
System in a clear, matter-of-fact man- 
ner, is written in plain, simple lan- 
guage, with the fewest possible words, 
and the pithiest English. The results 
of silage feeding, as given by experts 
and feeding authorities in and outside 
of experiment stations, abundantly 
prove that every farmer who keeps a 
half dozen cows imperatively needs a 
silo, while silage fed to horses, brood 
sows and poultry has given excellent 
results. This book is being used by 
several agricultural colleges as a text 
book and is now being translated into 
the Portuguese language by the direc- 
tor general of agriculture at Lisbon. 
For a limited time the Silver Manu- 
facturing Co, of Salem, O, will send 
one of these 200-page books free to 
every reader who mentions American 
Agriculturist. The supply of free 
copies won’t last long. 





My wife learned how to raise tur- 
keys and I how to raise sugar beets 
25 years ago by reading American 
Agriculturist, which has been a con- 
stant visitor at our home—[D. L. 
Ruff, Westmoreland County, Pa, 


AND BEES 
Opening the Hives. 


JOSEPH EGGE, CLACKAMAS COUNTY, ORE. 





Since bees resent quick motions 
and sudden jars to the hives, these 
should be avoided always. Gentleness 
is necessary. Put on a bee-veiling if 
you feel timid. Loosen the hive cover 
with a heavy screwdriver. Light the 
smoker and biow a few puffs of smoke 
into the entrance to frighten the 
guard bees. Wait a few seconds, then 
give a little more smoke. You will 
at first hear an excited buzz among 
the bees. By gently blowing in a lit- 
tle more smoke you will hear this 
buzzy nojse turn to a soft sort of 
hum. Now the bees are frightened 
and filling their sacks with honey. 

Gently pry up your hive coyer with 
the screwdriver, blow a little smoke 
over the frames to drive the bees 
down. If you do not pinch a bee*‘you 
are almost sure not to get a sting. 
After bees have thoroughly filled their 
honey sacks in this way, you can 
pour them around as you would so 
many beans; but very few will take 
wing. Having satisfied yourself of 
the condition of the colony, close up 
the hive and your job is done. 


Dairying This Spring—The demand 
for separators has proved quite brisk 
during recent weeks. The open winter 
was conducive to this. Many farmers 
who ordered separators last year had 
some delay in having orders filled. The 
National Dairy Machine Company o. 
Newark, N J, has taken steps to pre- 
vent anything of this sort this year. 
They assure prompt filling of orders. 
The firm has a splendid new selling 
plan which it will pay you to look up. 
Address them either as above or write 
the Hastings Industrial Co of Chicago 
and ask for free catalog. The firm 
operates both offices. 








Diarrhoea of Chicks—A. T. F., New 
Jersey : The cause of diarrhoea is most 
often due to the quality and quantity 
of food or to the water. The chicks’ 
stomachs may be overloaded; too stim- 
ulating rations may have been fed or 
too much pepper, condiments. Tainted, 
moldy, or putrefied food and impure 
drinking water, especially such as has 
set in a warm place until it has be- 
come putrefied, are alsO common 
eauses. Of course, these conditions 
indicate the treatment namely to re- 
move the cause. Have coops and the 
vessels out of which the chicks feed 
and drink immaculate and have both 
food and water such as one would not 
object to use himself. It is often 
found useful to feed small quantities 
of mash or cooked food with some 
chopped beef, and to put a handful of 
oatmeal in the drinking water or use 
milk for the drink. Such treatment of 
a flock will prevent outbreaks and will 
soon overcome any that may have oc- 
curred from faulty management. None 
of the remedies commonly recom- 
mended are effective since they are 
merely makeshifts and do not remove 
the cause. 





Whitewash for Hen House—J. W. 
G., New Brunswick: In Powell’s Mak- 
ing Poultry Pay, there are four re- 
ceipts for making whitewash that will 
not rub off. One of these is as fol- 
lows: Slake lime in an old tub or half 
barrel in sufficient water to make a 
wash of the desired eonsistency, add- 
ing a little water ata time. Then add 
one fluid ounce of crude carbolic acid 
to every bucket of wash. Apply with 
an old broom or force pump. Put on 
hot and get it into the cracks. The 
book mentioned is sold by Orange 
Judd company of New York City 
for $1. 





A Sure Shot at all times is what is 


demanded ina gun. The gun must hit 
where it is pointed, if it does that the 
rest depends on the gunner. A world’s 
record was recently broken in a shoot- 
ing tournament with a Stevens rifle, 
the winner making 2481 hits out of 
2500 shots. The Stevens guns are built 
for service. Every gunner should se- 
cure and read the new 140-page cata- 
log which may be had upon request 
to the Stevens Arms & Tool Co, Chic- 
epee Falls, Mass. Write for it at 
once, inclosing 4 cents for postage. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Orchard Hints About Spraying. 

DAVID K. BELL, MONROE COUNTY, N y, 

I will spray my orchard with bor. 
deaux the first time just after the 
buds open and before the blossoms 2». 
pear. This spraying is to destroy 
germs of fungi. The second sprayj 
will be made from ten days to two 
weeks after the blossoms have f: 
using the bordeaux and adding 
pound paris green to 150 gallons. The 
solution is prepared as follows: Dis. 
solve 15 pounds blue stone, using suf- 
ficient hot water for the purpose. Af. 
ter the blue stone is dissolved, it js 
diluted to about 40 gallons of liquia 


Then slake 18 pounds quicklime anq 
dissolve it into a thin whitewash, us. 
ing 40 gallons water. 

The solution of vitriol and diluted 


whitewash are then poured together 
into a larger tub. Water is then ada- 
ed, sufficient to fill my tank, \ h 
holds about 150 gallons. This ull 
the spraying necessary so far a 18 
codling moth and fungous diseases are 
concerned. For sucking insects h 
as pear psylla, kerosene emulsio S 
proved most effective, using one gal- 


lon kerosene to 12 gallons wate: vo 
injury to the foliage has resulted from 
such use. I use a three-horse power 
gasoline engine. It gives a ly 


pressure of 100 pounds and mai 

a fine spray, which cannot be done by 
hand power. I have had no « ri- 
ence with the San Jose scale. 





Australian Wheat Exports—During 
04-5 total wheat shipments from Aus- 
tralia were 32,309,000 bus, flour in- 
cluded as wheat. About 75% of the 
wheat and 30% of the flour exports 
went to Europe. Africa also figures 
conspicuously in the Australian bread- 


stuffs trade with foreign count: 


Growing Nut Trees—H. S. R.., | 
Nut trees purchased from nur $ 
in either state mentioned by you would 
do well in northern Ohio. sare 
should be taken, however, in the se- 
lection of hardy nuts that will live in 
that climate. Write your experiment 
station at Wooster for information 
about varieties. Get a copy of our 
splendid book, The Nut Culturist, by 
A. S. Fuller, sent postpaid for $1.50 











Northern Limit of Pecan Trees—A 
reader, Dr Robert T. Morris, who is 





making a special study of American 
auts, desires to secure information 
about pecan trees from the ost 
northerly point. Any reader who 
has fruited pecans at any point 1 h 
of the latitude of New York, Pitts- 
burg. Columbus, Indianapoiis and 
Springfield; Ill, please let us hear 
from them. 

Cement Floors for Hog Pen—H. C. 
G., New York: One of the most ie 
tary and permanent swine houses 
known to us is that on the farm of HL 
E. Cook in Lewis county, N Y. An in- 
terior picture with a description of 
this building was printed in American 


Agriculturist, July 22, 1905. The most 
complete work on swine is Coburns 
Swine Husbandry, published by Orange 


Judd Company. Postpaid $1.50 


Buying a Farm—P. F. C.,, New 
York: In purchasing a farm let your 
wants be known through our Fa 
Exchange columns. There are many 
good farms for sale in all three coun- 
ties mentioned by you. 











Chester Cream Watermelon—A | subs 
scriber wishes to know if anyone 
knows a variety of watermelon under 
the name of Chester Cream. He states 
that it is of a light cream color inside, 
that is: the flesh. The sides are ° 
creamy white, the rind is “ag rith 
light stripes, and very mesttie. If any 
reader of American Agriculturist has 
seed of the above melon, or one t at 
answers this description, the e rs 
would be glad to know about it. 


Not the Breed, not the feed, not the 
house, not the yard, not anythi ig 
counts more than the man in poultry 
raising as a business. 





“T saw your ady in old reliable A A.” 












Jottings from the Farmers, 


mhere is much complaint among 
en and justly so of the meager- 





=. the profits of the business. 
puri! ¢ the summer season especially 
there is the old ery of overproduc- 
ti n and the forcing down of prices to 
al where it scarcely pays the 
fat for the trouble of milking and 
delivering his product. Howard Van 
evckle. a dairyman near me, sets his 
wa n price on the milk he produces. 
Several years ago when he took pos- 
session of his father’s 200-acre farm, 
he found a herd of grade Holsteins. 
The profit from this herd scarcely paid 
for the labor on the farm. He dis- 
posed of the grades and replaced 
them with a lot of registered Guern- 
gevs He soon stopped selling milk 
to a Jocal creamery at low prices and 
shipped direct to a dealer in Plain- 
fir ld t a figure materially in advance 
of € ange rates. The increased 
payment for his milk he added to his 
herd and now he is making from 12 
to 15 40-quart cans of milk per day. 
le : gag complete outfit including 
two s He has also put up a small 
creamery building for his own con- 
venic and takes the milk from 
some of his neighbors who produce a 
goo article, paying them higher 
prices than they can secure in the 
New York markets.—[Grant Davis, 
Hunterdon County, N Ji 
We plant corn 8 feet 6 inches or 3 
feet 8 inches and get it in the ground 
5 to 15, generally covering it 2 
nches deep. We plow 3 to 4 


; deep at start and a little less 








iter on. We have produced 3900 
bushels on 42 acres. We crib our 
corn in rail pens, for summer feeding; 
where it is most convenient, for win- 
ter feeding. It should be stored in 
good place if intended for market. 
This n was grown in Darke county, 
O, ar is known as Darke County 
Mammoth. The small yield for the 
state is due to quality and condition 
of s to poor spots in the field; to 
wet ‘ts in the field; to carelessness 
in planting, poor seed and indifference 
in cultivation, poor seed bed, piowing 
too wet and like sins of ommission and 
commission.—[A. H, Judy. 

It is significant that manufacturers 
and owners of “devil cars’ are the 
ones 10 are crying loudest for good, 
roads. This is all at the expense of 
the farmer. It is getting so now that 
it is ngerous for the farmer, his 
wif his child to travel on any well 
kept road for fear of these iegalized 
murderers, It is just as bad day or 
night. I, for one, am in favor of the 
automobilist having roads of his own, 
or ¢ ertain specified days in which 
to 1 All I ask is that the farmers 
and the country people have a chance 
to go on the roads once in a while 
witho fear and trembling. I am 
ready to work for American Agricul- 
turist safe roads proposition in my 
town and adjoining sections.—[H. J; 
Best, Rensselaer County, N -Y. 

ers have abandoned sheep 
in this section, We shear 
shipping stock as soon as we can, so 
as to have a nice growth by the time 
the animals are ready for market. We 
Shear our breeding stock just before 
turning the animals out to pasture. 
About ten cents per head is the gen- 
eral price paid here for shearing. A 
g00d shearer will handle from 25 to 
ov head per day. Our county is given 
largely to dairying. Consequently, 
there are few sheep kept.—[C. R. 
Doolittle. Portage County, O. 

The southern people are good neigh- 

bors and friends, and some take goud 


care 


of their poultry; but most of 
them throw out a little corn and oats, 
let the birds run and roost anywhere, 
anyhow, and wonder where the eggs 
g0 to, —[Charles Bunce, Hillsboro 
County, Fla, 








Hardy Chry santhenume for Farmers 


R. A. VINCENT, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 





The chrysanthemum is becoming 
because the amateur can produce, with 
very little trouble, almost, if not quite, 
more and more queen of.the autumn, 
as fine a flower as the practical florist. 
Great strides have been made during 
the past few years in improving the 
pompon types. Among the newer 
sorts, some have broad petals, some 
sharp, some long and twisted like a 
cactus dahlia, and still others are smal] 
and compact. 

Those who have not kept pace with 
them were surprised to see such an ar- 
ray as shown at the New York exhibi- 
tion recently, where there were hun- 
dreds of distinct varieties. Where they 
are expected to bloom exposed to winds 
and frosts, the smaller, or button var- 
ieties such as Anna”Mary, Bob, Eagle 
d’Or, Fred Peele, Golden Pheasant, 
Jack, Little Pet, ete, should be plant- 
ed. Healthy, young plants may be set 
out in the spring in good, rich soil as 
soon as danger from frost is past. Care 
should be given to pinching back to 
produce stocky bushes, although the 
high ones may be planted among 
shrubbery and hedges with entire sat- 
isfaction. The larger types need some 
protection in the northern states. For 
best results, good, young stock should 
be planted in the field and grown dur- 
ing the summer. Then, before heavy 
frost comes, they should be taken up 
and planted either in a cold house or 
frames to insure protection from se- 
vere frosts. If some are taken up a 
little earlier than others, making about 
three plantings, blooms can be had 
from early October until nearly Christ- 
mas. In the more southern states, 
planting on the sheltered side of build- 
ings or hedges, will usually afford all 
the protection needed. Among the best 
of these types are St Illeria, Globe 
d’Or, Grandeur, Mrs Vincent, Premier, 
Patterson, Prince of Wales and Mel- 
vin. : 

The dwarf varieties are excellent for 
bedding and pot culture. They will 
continue to bloom until late in the 
fall, especially if they are given a 
covering at night when there is danger 
of severe frost. For pot culture, they 
should be grown in 2 or 3-inch pots 
with plenty of room until the middle 
of July or first of August. They are 
then shifted into 4 or 5-inch pots and 
plunged into a frame. Some care 
should be given to pinching back, al- 
though the dyvarf varieties will not 
need much pruning. 

For nice, bushy plants 12 to 15 inch- 
es high and the same in diameter, I 
would recommend Globe d’Or, Nellie 
Rainsford, Rosinants, Princess Louise, 
Dandy, Sheridan, Naomi and all the 
very dwarf varieties. There is nothing 
better in the late fall for decoration 
than a tall spray of pompon chrysan- 
themum grown in the house. They 
should be given the same treatment 
as the large varieties, except disbud- 
ding. Among the best varieties for 
this purpose are Capitivation, Dinizulu, 
Druid Hill, Fairy Queen, Julia La- 
gravere, Ladysmith, Nellie Bly and 
Queen of Bul. 





Sand-Papering Your Face—You can 
get the hair off from your face with 
sand-paper. For the purpose of 
shaving, common toilet and laundry 
soap is not much better than sand- 
paper. For easy and luxurious shav- 
ing you need a special soap. Williams’ 
Shaving Soap is made for the face. 
Send to the J. B. Williams Co, Glas- 
tonbury, Ct, for a free trial sample as 
per their offer in another column. 


SPRING TIME ON THE FARM 


gd, When you buy 
a wagon why not 








buy one that can be 





loaded or unloaded easier 





—carry bigger loads with less draft 


ontheteam? One that runs lightly over 
soft poil and lasts longer; one that can be 
used for all farm purposes and that 
costs you only a reasonable price? 


The Farmers Handy Wagon 


**Made in Saginaw’’ has arecord behind 
it. It’s reputation is built on honest 
material and workmanship. It stands 
the strain of wear and tear for years and 
when you buy one you have the most 
improved of farm wagon manufact- 

dealers everywhere. 


id b 
Write for free Catalog. 
Farmers Randy Weg Wagon Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
City and Des Moines, 


Branches, Kansas 
Makers gs Handy All-Steel Frame Silos and 
dy Hay and Stock Racks. 
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— 
Don’t Get Wet! 


TOWER’S SLICKERS 
will keep you dry as 
nothing else will, because 
they are the product of 
the best 
seventy 
ence in 


materials and 


experi- 


manufacturing. 


years’ 


A. J. TOWER CO, 
Boston, U.S.A. 


TOWER CANADIAN 00., Ltd 
Toronto, Can. 





















The new bufiding material; cheaper and better than 
brick, stone or wood and Is everlasting. Mould blocks 
in perfect imitation of natural stone. You can 
all the stone needed for your own use and sell all 
you can mae at 100% profit. Materials everywhere 
obtainable, No akifle labor ul ce low. 
Machine pays for itself on one building or barn base- 
ment. Sent on trial. Also moulds for 
Tile, ete. Send for catalogue.,,. 


W. E. DUNN & CO.,350 W. Fullerton Ave., 











SAVE PAINT BILLS 


using ARROW BRAN 
far HALT READY 
yin! 
ent . Ww ater 


‘Send to Dept i ter Guamee 2. 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
= Imitations. 



























) 8 Pine St., N. ¥. 
DRILLING 
Machines 
Over 70 sizes styles for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells ta a reind of soil or rock. Mounted 


yng 8 =s on | a ao ay or horse powers. 
} —entage- * Any mechanic can 


rable. 
Operate ene f pa for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


AGENTS a 
WANTEDG. oF Mend-a-Rip 


SS ete 
and 








sale. make 

Wf an. made $20 fret 

3 —— wher mac yy him. Write =a 
(The Great Agents Supply House 


— sheet 14 
ont. $5 to $15 5 





cael 
GOES LIKE SIXTY 
. SELLS LIKE SIXTY 
SELLS FOR SIXTY 





Park Street 





MAN WANTED 


We want a man in all small towns to show and 
sell farms and other properties to our customers, 
good salary and steady position to honest men who 
are willing to learn the business and faithfully rep- 
resent us. 


NORTH AMERICAN LAND CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


The best Red Rope Ro f- 
ing for le or og. St. it. gepe ens 
mails? includ 

laster. Bam 
THE Ay MANTEL 


BOOFING CO., 522 Point St., C 






















Economy Silo 


Air-tight and keeps ensilage mm pee 
fect condition at doorways as we 
in every other part. Continuous self- 
ores doors that even a boy can 
open without aid of hammer or wrench 
—no complicated fastenings 
Well hooped and poops 
venient, permanent ladder. 
Easy to put ap, easy to get ensilage 
inand out. Fu ly guaranteed. 
Write for free illustrated catalogue 
C, with experience of users. 


Economy Silo and Tank Go., Frederick, Md, 


orm a con- 



























EXACT WEIGHT 


STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 1428 


Wagon Scales 
325 . Pay en 6a 


TRUE WEIGHT CO., 
Box 9, BINGHAMTON N.% 
DON’ 


1S WRITE FOR CaTALooue 
osecooo's Hiecu 
Grace Scates. Act 
Kinos.liétCenraat sr 
My OSG00D SCALE Co 
eG BINGHAMTON,N.Y. 
















Twenty-five Bushels 


of WHEAT 
to the Acre 


means a pegdactive capacity 
in dollars of ove 


$16 perAcre 


This on land, which has cost 
the farmer nothing, but the 
price of tilling it, telle its owa 
story. The 


=| Government 


gives absolutely free to every settier 
160 acres of such Jand. 

Lands adjoining can be purchased at 
from #6 to $10 per acre from railroads 
and other corporations. 

Already 175,000 farmers from the 
paises States have made their homes 

Oanada. 

me phiet ‘20th Century Caged 
and ali i geormasion apply to = 
Svorr, | aa of Immigratioa, Ousen, 





on Bldg., Pittsburg, Pe. 
Bank Buildiag, Syracuse, 5. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The dates opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Janl7 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 197, 
Feb07 to February 1, 1907, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly, 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this jcurnal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRES8&—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
Mine (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department, 

OUR GUARANTEE-—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
euch advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: ‘I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred, 
Moncy orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
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One of the express companies, the 
Wells-Fargo, has earned 40% annually 
for the past four years, say influential 
shareholders and they ask that divi- 
dends be enormously increased. The 
express companies oppose parcels post. 
Strange, isn’t it? 

i 

Just how much water a pound of 
butter should contain is a mooted 
question; ideally 11 to 14%. The .be- 
lief has arisen in many minds that 
abuses are creeping into the creamery 
business in the way of leaving in too 
large a percentage of water. Within 
a short time the dairy division of the 
department of agriculture has under- 
taken the delicate work of inspecting 
certain grades of butter as found in 
the wholesale markets. The New 
York mercantile exchange will co- 
Operate with the department of agri- 
culture, which plans to see what can 
be done to prohibit moisture above 
16%. In, England and on the conti- 
nent complaint iS made that our but- 
ter has too much moisture. Through 
some of the abuses the export trade is 
being damaged, to say nothing of the 
effect upon the hundredfold more im- 
portant domestic trade. 


<a> 








The better farming movement is 
permeating every part of the country. 
Our readers are familiar with the 
great interest manifested in west and 
middle states; in evidence in various 
ways for several years past, but accen- 
tuated and taking even more definite 
form this season in the American 
Agriculturist million dollar contest to 
increase grain growers’ profits. Round- 
ly speaking, it looks like 1500 en- 
tries in the wholesome and help- 
ful endeavor to capture the liberal 
prizes offered and noted frequently 






EDITORIAL 


in recent weeks in these columns, 
A widespread movement for farm 
uplift is manifest in sections as 
distant as New England, where a good 
farming special train is now being con- 
ducted on three weeks’ itinerary, cov- 
ering much of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. This latent 
spirit was crystallized through the ef- 
forts of Orange Judd Company 
which brought about the organization, 
the Boston and Maine railroad gener- 
ously placing at the disposal of the 
tarmers of the. three states a splendid- 
ly equipped train of passenger cars. 
The development of better farming 
methods, both east and west, must 
make a profound impression on agri- 
culture within the next few years. 


<> 


The improvement of grain is being 
given no little attention nowadays. The 
Nebraska station is offering substan- 
tial prizes to boys and girls under 18 
who grow the best 100 heads of wheat, 
oats or barley. Other states are work- 
ing on similar lines. Prof J. W. Rob- 
ertson of Ontario was probably the 
pioneer in this line. In every instance 
in which such prizes are offered, much 
good will doubtless result. No one, 
however, seems to have hit upon the 
plan of improving grain by the proper 
use of the fanning mill. This discov- 
ery was evidently left to the Ameri- 
can <Agriculturist to make. In our 
great seed improvement contest that 
is now inaugurated, the ancient fan- 
ning mill is to perform an important 
part of the improvement. This meth- 
od may seem old-fashioned, but doubt- 
less it will be found very effective. 

a 





Congressional action this spring may 
make it possible for national banks to 
loan money on farm lands. Should 
pending federal legislation so result, 
it must mean better banking facilities 
in the agricultural sections and event- 
ually a possible lowering of interest 
rates. While conceding that a first 
mortgage on farm property is gilt 
edge security, opponents of the Dill 
claim such property is not quickly 
convertible into ‘cash, and therefore 
not the most desirable in the way of 
security for a national bank. The 
present law went into effect 40 years 
ago when conditions were greatly dif- 
ferent. Marked changes have taken 
place in the better development of ag- 
ricultural districts, and real estate 
loans nowadays should be regarded 
as gilt edge. The time is at hand to 
remove the ban which has long ex- 
isted against the landed interests. 
Were it possible for national banks 
to ‘make loans on this splendid class 
of security, their service to an agricul- 
tural constituency would be greatly 
augmented. 

os 

The effort of European spinners to 
free themselves from the domination 
of American cotton makes slow prog- 
ress. As noted'in these columns from 
time to time, Sngland, Germany, 
France, etc, have made, and are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to encourage 
cotton growing in their tropical col- 
onies. The chief difficulty isgthe labor 
question. In Africa, for example, 
where the German government hopes 
to accomplish much, it is found that 
it is not sufficient to teach negroes 
how to. work, but even more neces- 
sary to stay by them, and see that 
they perform the work. Recent ad- 
vices indicate that the total production 
of cotton in all the German colonies 
for 1906 is estimated at only 2000 bales, 
or practically a standstill ‘in the pro- 
duction, compared with earlier years. 
Poor transportation facilities from 
the interior, lack of work animals, 
trying climate and insect pests are al- 
so given as obstacles, and there is 
nothing to show that cotton has any 
future in equatorial Africa, whatever 
may be done in other warm countries. 
Even in Egypt, where great things 


“were promised by the completion of 


the Nile dam, the produetion of the 
staple shows little appreciable gain 
up to the present. Meanwhile, the 
cotton boll weevil in Texas seems to 


be slowly creeping northward and 
eastward in spite of quarantine, The 
cottom crop of the world continues a 
fascinating subject. 

The reasonable demand from con- 
sumers for integrity in food supplies 
is bearing fruit in various directions. 
This is quite outside the effort in con- 
gress to place a pure food law on the 
statutes. It now transpires’ that 
many grocers, particularly in the mid- 
dle west, are refusing to handle canned 
corn unless the labels bear a stamp 
indicating that the package is pre- 
pared in conformity with the provision 
of the pure food laws. It is under- 
stood that progressive corn packers 
reading the signs in the sky are dis- 
continuing the use of certain bleaches, 
and are to sweeten the corn with sugar 
instead of substitutes, in order to con- 
form to the requirements. In fact, 
this is temporarily causing some dis- 
turbance to the wholesale markets for 
canned goods. Some of the packers 
are holding large quantities of canned 
corn unsold, resulting in a temporary 
glut in eastern markets and lower 
prices. But there is no logical reason 
why this should threaten producers 
of corn for the canning establishments. 
The demand for canned goods will be 
larger than ever before, once consum- 
ers are assured of the integrity of the 
product. 








Our readers during the past few 
months have been made very familiar 
with the denaturized alcohol proposi- 
tion now in congress. Once through 
the house, the bill to remove the tax 
from industrial alcohol must still go 
before the senate, where some influ- 
ential and bitter opposition is expect- 
ed, particularly in the committee to 
which it will first go. The bombard- 
ment, of farmers’ letters, postal cards 
and telegrams against Washington 
sheuld be continued until the bill gets 
safely through both house and sen- 
ate. This cheap alcohol means more 
for farmers than can be dreamed. 
Urge your representatives to do what 
they can to get this through the house 
without further delay. Then for the 
senate with a will. 

Fancy grape fruit from Florida has 
sold in New York city at auction with- 
in the last few days as high as $8 a 
box. Should such high level continue 
for any length of .time, the stimulus 
to enlarge the grape fruit area in 
Florida and California would be great- 
ly accentuated with the easy possi- 
bility of overdoing the thing. As noted 
@ year ago in these columns, the 
plantings of young orchards in south- 
ern Florida were then very largely in 
the way of grape fruit rather than 
oranges; and the same thing is notice- 
able this season. This fruit is becom- 
ing more popular each year, yet there 
is a limit to the consuming powers of 
the north and east. 


- 


Arbor day has become so thoroughly 
fixed as a pleasant and valuable thing 
in rural life in the west that each re- 
curring spring notes further material 
progress. To the thoughtful person 
the planting of trees is worth while 
even if for no other purpose than 
building for the future. The day will 
be observed in a number of states this 
month, and the custom should be en- 
couraged in every rural school, ‘and 
by every farmer with boys and girls 
facing toward the future. 











Advertising pays; otherwise so 
many firms would not spend large for- 
tunes in doing it. . Likewise the farm- 
er may be able to save much money 
by purchasing from reliable firms. 
Only such use these columns and we 
protect the buyer from loss through 
our contract with our readers, print- 
ed on this page. 





Good farmers make good farms; 
Good farms make good crops; 
Good crops make good stock; 
Good stock make good prices; 
Good prices make good farmers; 
Dispute it ye who dare! 


-proprietary dips are used for the 





Dipping Sheep for Scab, 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 


The dipping -of sheep is practiced wg 
free them from ticks and also from 
the presence of the scab mite. The 
pur- 
pose as a rule, although the bureay 
of animal industry still favors the use 
of the lime and sulphur dip, although 
much evidence has been brought for. 
ward to show that it injures the Wool 
If applied just after shearing the 
sheep, this result would not follow 
Prominent among the proprietary dips 
are chloronaptholeum, zenoleum and 
certain preparations with tobacco ag 
the principal element in their potency. 

The following is the formula for 
making the lime and sulphu dip: 
Take eight to 11 pounds of unslakeg 


lime and add enough water to slake 
the lime, sift into this three times as 
many pounds of flowers of sulphur ag 
there were pounds of lime at the 
outset. Boil the mixture from two tg 
three hours, adding water when nee. 
essary. Pour the mixture into a tub, 
vat or barrel that it may be drawn off 
through a spigot without sediment, 
When using this dip, it is greatly im. 
portant to keep the sediment out of 
the mixture. 

The common form of the infection 
known as sheep scab causes greater 
loss to the sheep industry in the United 
States than any of the external para- 
sites which prey upon them. It is 
produced by minute insects, many of 
which are too small to be seen with- 





out the aid of a microscope. 





however, if a tuft of wool pulled 
out near the edge of the infested part, 
little moving objects may be noticed 


by the naked eye near the base of the 
wool fibers, or among the scales ad- 
hering to them. They irritate the 
skin by biting, this causing an inflam- 
mation which produces an itching and 
gives the sheep no rest. The inflam- 
mation is accompanied by scab forma- 
tion, under which the mites live 
The rubbing of the sheep carries the 
scab to new centers, and thus the 
work of torment is frequently carrid 
on simultaneously on different parts of 
the body. The wool soon becomes 
taggy and finally drops off in various 
places. 

The remedy, as intimated, is dip- 
ping. The sheep should be dipped 
twice with an interval of eight to ten 
days between the dippings. The sec- 
ond dipping is given to destroy any 
mites that may have hatched out sub- 
sequent to the first dipping. As soon 
as dipped the sheep should be removed 
from their old surroundings and pas- 
ture grounds for a period of at least 
20 days. The eggs hatch in two or 
three days after they have been laid. 
When the flocks are. small, the dip- 
ping may be done in a water-tight 
box made for the purpose, into which 
the sheep are lifted. They may also 
be dipped in galvanized vats made 
for the purpose. When large lots are 
to be ‘dipped, however, tanks made 
for the purpose are necessary, through 
which the sheep are made to swim, 
and from which they are made to 
emerge at the farther end. The con- 
struction of these cannot be given in 
this paper. Sheep bought at the stock 
yards may usually be dipped there, 
but it ought to be remembered that 
for scab one dipping is not enough. 
The preparation of the _ proprietary 
dips is outlined in the directions that 
accompany them. 

——- at 

Oats are best adapted to horse feed- 
ing and up to date no substitute has 
been found, especially in the raising 
of colts. For full grown horses bar- 
ley may replace a part of the oats, 
but for very best results horses 
should receive some oats. 
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Fvents at Home and Abroad. 


Hope in Coal Strike Situation. 


have 
op- 


bituminous coal miners 
their differences with the 









ors in some of the districts by 
estoration of the 1903 scale of 
. That gives an advance of 
‘over the wages paid the past 
years In other districts the 
miners fused to quit work when the 
strike was ordered. In still others 
either th miners or the opera- 
tors refused to compromise and 
the miners are idle, or nearly So. On 
¢he whole, the bituminous situation is 
jmproving steadily. ‘ 
The initial strike in the Pennsylva- 
nia anthracite regions was complete. 
ping demands of the union 


ere refused ,but there is hope 





mine . Pp 

0 ttlement through arbitration be- 

% situation becomes serious. 
the price of coal is 





Rate Bill Moves Slowly. 








The flow of oratory on the rate bill 


continu in the United States sen- 
ate, no party agreements and 
with many differences over the form 
that should be given the bill for pass- 
age. There is a general indorsement 
now of the plan to add an amend- 
mé viding court review of rate 





rulings by the interstate commerce 
col l at least under certain 
circul ces. The president has 
yiel ito argument for such a provis- 
jon, as otherwise the law might not 
be titutional. A final vote on the 
measure is not expected before the 
middle c f May. 
~~ 





Michigan Railroads Must Pay. 


Michigan railroads have got to pay 


the state taxes they have fought 
agai the past five years. The 
United States supreme court decides 
tha ] tax law is all right. It 
changed the basis of railroad taxation 
from a percentage of gross earnings to 
an ad valorem system, fixing the 
tax value of the railways on the 
average value at which other 
property in the state is assessed. 

under the new law were 


The 
$744,000 in 1902, against the $263,000 














which suld have been called for un- 
der the old law. The railroads resist- 
ed payment of the difference and 
each year have made like refusal. 
Twenty-seven cases are now disposed 
of and back taxes of $2,00,000, with 
penalties, making in all some $7,000,- 
0010) may now be collected by the state. 
The taxes will swell the school funds. 
Combining Steel Interests 

There have been many rumors re- 
garding the consolidation of the lead- 
ing independent steel plants of the 
cl r A few months ago it was 
re} that John W. Gates, who is 
sul to be hostile to the United 
States steel corporation, otherwise 
known as the steel trust, was getting 


up a rival steel trust to combine the 
Republic iron and steel company, the 
Tennessee coal and iron company, the 
shefield company and some oth- 
Then it was said that the nego- 





tiatior involving these corporations 
were carried on for the purpose of 
merging them with the present steel 
tru - 

Not long after that report came an- 
othe: Charles M. Schwab, the first 
President of the United States steel 


corporation, whose exploits at Monte 
Carlo and elsewhere led to his retire- 
ment, has a steel plant of considerable 


importance in the Bethlehem. It was 
said that Schwab was after the same 
group of steel plants that Gates was 
supposed to be trying to work some 
f&cheme with, It was said that 
Schwab’s financial ambitions were 


leading him to contemplate a great 
rival of the United States steel corpo- 


ration, in which the Bethlehem com- 
pany ould be conspicuous, and of 
which Charles M. Schwab would be 
fay head. And again, other rumors 
ui0OWwed 


that Schwab’s scheme is to 
aged together for, and make bigger 
Tt eee nited States steel corporation. 
‘ Seems certain that an important 
combination of steel interests now in- 
dependent is likely to be accomplished 


. 


Briefly Told. 


An organized movement has been in- 
augurated to connect the Great Lakes 
with ‘the Gulf by a deep waterway. A 
convention will be held at St Louis, 
November 15 and 16. The temporary 
organization was effected at dinner 
in Washington attended by congress- 
men especially interested in the pro- 
ject. The scheme back of the pro- 
posed waterway is to gain more direct 
communication for the commercial 
centers of the middle west with the 
orient by way of the Mississippi river, 
the Gulf and the proposed Panamiéu 
canal. An appropriation of $31,000,000 
is desired from congress for the en- 
terprise and by the next session it is 
hoped that sufficient interest may be 
awakened throughout the country to 
secure the passage of a bill giving the 
desired financial support. A good 
start has been made toward the water- 
way; as we have before indicated, in 
the great Chicago drainage canal. 





Sarah Bernhardt, the famous French 
actress, is playing in Texas under a 
big tent. In her farewell tour of 
America she has been denied the use 
of many theaters because most of 
them are controlled by the theatrical 
trust and Bernhardt is under inde- 
pendent management. The trust con- 
trols the leading theaters of Texas. 
Quite a number of the greatest actors 
are kept out of important cities be- 
eause they refuse to be ruled by the 
trust. New powers are working into 
the field, with new theaters and the 
control of the trust, which has been 
absolute for several years, is being 
broken. 





The democratic state primaries in 
Arkansas resulted in a majority of al- 
most 10,000 for Gov Jeff Davis for 
United States senator over Senator 
James H. Berry. Gov Davis has 
startled many who disapprove intem- 
perate speech and his freak ideas and 
his presence in the senate would not 
add to the dignity of that body. Sen- 
ator Berry has made a good record as 
a conservative democratic statesman 
during his long service in the upper 
house. Davis helped carry the prim- 
aries for his friend Congressman John 
S. Little for governor against Robert 
L. Rogers, the state attorney-general. 





The Chicago city election resulted 
in partial victory and” partial defeat 
for Mayor Dunne’s scheme of street 
railway municipal ownership, It was 
voted to authorize the issue of $75,- 
000,000 in certificates for the purchase 
of street railways. The proposition 
for immediate operation of the lines 
by the city was lost. A majority fa- 
vored it but not the necessary three- 
fifths. Progress may thus be made 
toward the goal to which the city com- 
mitted itself at the city election last 
year when Dunne became mayor on @ 
municipal ownership platform. 


Tuskegee normal institute in Ala- 
bama has celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of its founding. Among the 
guests who participated in the exer- 
cises at that famous colored institu- 
tion, of. which Booker T. Washington 
is president, were Pres Charles W. El- 
iot of Harvard university, Lyman Ab- 
bott of New York, Robert C. Ogden 
and Sec of War Taft. The present en- 
rolment of students at Tuskegee is 
1460 and it has sent out 6000 trained 
men and women workers and teachers. 





The second international peace con- 
ference of The Hague will be held 
early in July. The proposal comes 
from Russia in agreement with The 
Netherlands, where the conference 
will be held. .The program suggested 
by Russia excludes political questions 
and has to do in part with additions 
to the international laws regulating 
opening hostilities in case of war. 
Other nations will offer subjects for 
consideration. 





James Howard, three times convicted 
of firing the shot that killed Gov Wil- 
liam Goebel of Kentucky, has after six 
years »een committed to the state 
prison at Frankfort, Ky, for life. 
Henry Youtsey, whose testimony con- 
tributed toward the conviction of 
Howard, is confined in the same insti- 
tution for complicity in the Goebel 
murder. Caleb Powers’s case is still 
pending, after three verdicts against 
him. 





The .Russian elections, despite all 


reactionary efforts. have resulted in a 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


clear majority, apparently, for the con- 


stitutional democrats. It means that 
after the new parliament for which 


the elections have been held meets, 
the czar will have to grant a consti- 
tution or dissolve parliament. Another 
government crisis putting to the test 
the promises of the czar is near at 
hand. 


‘ 


Aiieged forgeries in connection with | 
W. R. Hearst’s nomination for mayor 
of New York city have resulted in 
prosecutions by District Attorney Je- 
rome. It is charged that at least 2000 
of the 6000 names on the Hearst nomi- 
nation papers were forged. Hearst's 
attempt to get a recount of the elec- 
tion ballots has practically been killed | 





by the legislature. 


The committee on fisheries of the 
national house proposes to establish 
fish hatcheries in Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. In the region 
between the Alleghany mountains and 


the Great Lakes no hatcheries now 
exist. There is a growing need for 
them. 


Wisconsin is spending about $3,000,- 


000 on a new capitol building sur- 
rounding the present structure at 
Madison. Work has been begun and 


it is expected over six years will be re- 
quired to finish it. The building is to 
be in the form of a St Andrew’s cross, 








Just 
Take 
Time 


to investigate 

@ power you 
buy, Know 
about its make, its uses, its adaptability, 
whether it:suits your needs, It will save you 
& world of worry later on. If you don't know 
italready, let us tell you — not everybody 

eC is sa 


Fairbanks 
Powers 


include 50 types and sizes. Every one sold is 
for aspecial need. We suit the power to the 
need. That's why we want to know all about 
conditions, why we send experts out to in- 
vestigate, It's the only way we can be sure 
to please buyers and build a permanent 
trace. Buy your power where they see to it 
that you uy right, help ze to use it right 
and see that it works right. Get acquainted 
by writing for our book on Farm Power. 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., New York. 
Albany, Baltimore, Bangor, Me., Boston, 
Buffalo, Hartford, New Orleans, Phil’a., 

Pittsburg, Syracuse, London, Eng. 




















The government treasury surplus 
grows. The surplus for March was 
$4,800,000, and for the nine months | 
of the fiscal year up to April l, re- 
ceipts exceeded expenditures by $6.- | 
000,000, 

The Spanish Gen, Blanco, is dead. 


He succeeded Weyler as governor-gen- 
eral of Cuba and commanded the 
Spanish forces on the island during | 
the war with the United States, 

The national triennial gatherings 
of chapter and council Masons will 
be held at Boston the week of June 15. 
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guns, 

We make every 
style of shotgunand 
rifle that is made, 
Send for our s40-page 
catalogue of modern 
firearms, It’sfree, and 
will interest you. It de- 
scribes the latest styles 
in rifles, shotguns and pis- 
tols; tells how to choose 
them, and how to care 
for them; together with 
much other useful infor- 
mation. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for postage. 





$5 
$6 
If dealer can’t suppl 
the Zisvens. order heaton, 
We send prepaid, any of our 
be oe rifles or pistols on 
teceipt of price. 


4. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 
40 High St. Chicopee Falis,Mass. 











FOR SALE, 


River. Rg. ty Richm Sud and Martel va 
mond an b 
$50,000 vatue of timber alone on 200 acres. 440 acres 


it farm: tand. 
Apply to Cc. W. Branch, a Hichaseud, Va 





JONES PAYS 
FREIGHT 

Waacon $ 

SCALES 


ALL IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 
YVONG®@ Box 371 BincuamrTon. N. y- 








ORDER QUICK 


UT PRICES. 


To advertise my business, I offer 
Cut Prices on 


Myrick Oats 


Red Fife 
Spring Wheat 


The regular price of either is $5 per bag 
of 2 1-2 bushels, enough for contest acre, 
I will fill all orders from American Agri- 
culturist readers received by me on and 
after April 19 at only 


FOUR DOLLARS 


PER BAG (§4 per 21-2 bushels), receiver 

to pay freight, which usually is 25c to 75¢ 

per bag, as to distance. I will ship 

day your order reaches me, and if you 

re in a hurry and so order will for- 
ward by express. 


I will also send with each purchase a copy of 
the Contestants’ Manual, so that you can 
$300 * for the American Agriculturist’s 














and other Prizes of $25,000. 
My stock of these seeds is getting low. 
ORDER QUICK. 


0. H. DICKINSON, 


SEEDSMAN, 
Springfield. Mass. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 
edge of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with “he realizing sense that you are 
always welcome. 





Commercial Raspberry Culture. 


[From Page 487.] 

loss. Care in selecting plants free 
from root galls and setting them on 
land not previously in raspberries also 
serves to check the spread of the dis- 
ease. It is_popularly believed that 
using manure increases the number of 
galls. 

Rose bugs sometimes injure the fo- 
liage considerably in the early summer 
and there is no really satisfactory 
remedy. Some growers try to control 
them by beating them off into re- 
ceptacles containing oil, but this is 
not much practiced. Shelter fields are 
usually less troubled with rose bugs 
than those standing in the open. The 
prevalence of the pest differs greatly 
with years; some seasons they are very 
bad and but little noticed in others. 


a> 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Farming at Avondale, Pennsylvania. 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





In no part of the United States have 
I seen better furming than in that 
part of Chester 
county which lies 
in the vicinity of 
Avondale, not 
quite 40 miles 
from the city of 
Philadelphia. It 
was my privilege 
to visit several 
dairy farms there 
early in March 
and some of the 
methods that I 
saw practiced 
there may not 
prove uninterest- 
ing. High class 
farming is not very common in 
this country. When one_ sees it 
therefore, it is all the more noticte- 
able. Of all places I have Visited,. I 
am free to say that I have not seen 
farming that suits me better. There 
is a close resemblance in the methods 
practiced in the Chester valley to 
those in western Ontario, where high 
class farming also prevails, and which 
is also a dairy country. In many 
parts of the United States there is 
great room for improvement in meth- 
ods. Neat and careful farming are, I 
fear, the exception rather than the 
rule, and this is more emphatically 
true of the west than of other por- 
tions of this great country. I call no 
farming high class which does not 
consider first of all the maintenance 
of soil fertility; second the profitable 
character of the work, and third the 
neatness of the surroundings. 

THE RIALTO FARM. 

This dairy farm which contains 228 
acres is now owned by Garrett Bros, 
who came from New York, in 1904, 
The herd of Guernsey and high grade 
Guernsey cows numbers 35 to 40 head. 
The cows are fed in a basement, as 
cows usually are in this vicinity, but it 
is a basement that is virtually above 
ground except at one end, and thus 
has ample light and is easily venti- 
lated. 

A grinder was running in a corn 
house by motor power which does the 
work well, except that the power has 
hot always been found available when 
needed. Every important dairy farm 
in that locality is furnished with some 
kind of power to grind food and aid in 
other work such as separating the 
milk. The power generally used is 


PROF SHAW. 


‘that of the steam engine ordinarily fed 


by coal. 
3 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


At this farm were many young an- 
mals, females, which were growing up 
into cows. These showed much of 
uniformity, thus indicating a large 
measure of prepotent power in the 
pure Guernsey sire kept upon the 
farm. In my judgment the aim should 
be, where it is practicable, to replen- 
ish the dairy herd in this way; but the 
difficulty may frequently arise of over- 
stocking the farm. At this farm man- 
gels are grown for the young stock, 
which is an excellent plan. 

THE MOULTON FARM. 

No place which I visited was of 
greater interest than this farm. It is 
managed by four maiden ladies. The 
style of the firm is Emily Maule & 
Co. The farm contains some 240 acres 
located five miles from Avondale. The 
story of its management is a striking 
illustration of the pluck and wisdom 
of which the American woman is not 
unfrequently possessed. Several years 
ago the farm it is said was heavily 
encumbered, now it is not only free 
from all obligation, but a substantial 
bank account has accumulated as well. 
All honor to such resourcefulness and 
courage, wherever it is seen. 

On this farm, from 60 to 70 head of 
cattle of different ages are usually 
kept but the bulk are cows. A bunch 
of steers is also usually fattened every 
autumn, partly with a view to insure 
the maintenance of soil fertility. This 
is doubtless one of the cheapest ways 
of maintaining fertility where this 
has to be purchased. A small flock of 
sheep is kept and a fine lot of swine, 
which is usually the case on all those 
dairy farms. 

One of the most important features 
is the poultry house. It is under the 
care of one of the sisters. A division 
of labor is practiced at this home and 
this is no doubt one reason of the suc- 
cess of its business. In the poultry 
house were 250 white Wyandotte and 
White Plymouth Rock hens. 

To show the excellence of the qual- 
ity of the butter made by this firm, it 
may be mentioned that for many years 
they sold it in New York City for 45 
cents per pound. Now cream is chiefly 
sold from the dairy and is shipped to 
Philadelphia. The farm foreman has 
been with the firm about 20 years. 
Where else outside of a Quaker neigh- 
borhood can a parallel case be found? 


MAPLE GROVE FARM. 


This farm owned by Mr E. B. Sharp- 
less is located some two miles from 
Avondale. It contains 146 acres, in- 
cluding woodland, of which 130 acres 
are under cultivation. The careful 
cultivation will be understood when it 
is mentioned that nearly 50 cattle are 
maintained of which some 35 are cows 
in miik. Her chief products sold are 
cream and skim milk, both of which 
are shipped to Philadelphia. Mr 
Sharpless is a young man full of en- 
ergy, and he is making a marked suc- 
cess of his work. No further evidence 
of this is wanted than the fact that in 
1905 his returns from 37 cows young 
and old, reached $4100. This gives an 
average of $110.81 per cow, and it does 
not include a portion of the skim milk 
fed at home. 

He keeps two sires, a pure Guernsey 
and a Shorthorn. Ey the latter, calves 
are sired that are not to be reared. 
The records of the milk are kept in a 
most unique and original way. Each 
eow’s milk is weighed as drawn, on @ 
machine of his own adjustment. A 
ruled sheet of paner of sufficient width 
to mark the milk of each cow for a 
day, is enclosed in a sort of disk, by 
which it can be moved forward, expos- 
ing only that one space. This makes 
it easily possible to keep the record 
clean. 

Mr Sharpless is secretary of the 
Guernsey club. He takes an active part 
in public work in the locality, just 
that kind of useful man that every 
young farmer ought to try to be. He 
tests his cream every day shipping it of 
a certain standard, hence he has to 
keep an eye to the kind of cows he 
keeps. One of the best things that he 
has ever done was, during the recent 
past, to capture a most sensible and 
capable young lady and to make her 
the queen of his home. 


MR PALMER’S FARM. 


Mr Henry Palmer has a beautiful | 
farm and house only half a mile from j 
Avondale. He is known in @ way as 
the experimenter of the neighborhood. 
He has grown and is growing winter 
lambs, has 2 good herd of Guernsey 
and Guernsey grade cows, and breeds 
Tamworth swine, at present he is 


On his farm I was shown a piece of 
alfalfa. The stand seemed to be thick 
enough but the root growth did not 
appear to be.as vigorous as I would 
like to have seen it. The alfalfa prob- 
lem has not been fully solved yet in 
this region. 

In my judgment the best heritage 
possessed by Mr Palmer is _ his 
promising and intelligent young 
family pushing on to manhood 
and womanhood within the pre- 
cincts of a quiet, sensible Quaker 
home. The conclusion is foregone be- 
fore those young people step across 
the threshold of the home to take up 
the battle of life, that they will prove 
a blessing to the world. Other farms 
were visited, but these cannot be re- 
ferred to now. 

QUAKER FAMILIES... 

All or nearly all the farms visited 
were owned by Quakers, I suppose I 
ought to call them Friends, but I love 
that good old word Quaker, as by that 
name I first came to know this worthy 
people. Applied, I suppose, as an epi- 
thet of division, it has come to be a 
term of honor. I am charmed with 
those Quaker families around Avon- 
dale. The quiet air of true, sincere 
hospitality that met me at every home 
is truly refreshing in this age, when 
hospitality in very many farm homes 
has come to be a declining virtue. The 
honor, the reliability, the integrity and 
sturdy manhood of this people is to 
be greatly admired. The ‘thee’ and 
“thou” have come to sound like music. 
I left Avondale with regret that my 
stay could not be longer, and if ever < 
am privileged to go back I hope to be 
the guest at Quaker homes. I could 
wish that half the people in the United 
States were Quakers. 


-— 
—_ 





Diberry, Wayne Co, Apr 9—Farmers 
making maple syrup and preparing 
for spring work. Bran $22, corn meal 
$22, middlings $23, veal calves 6c, 
dressed hogs 8c, potatoes 65c, buck- 
wheat 55c, corn 55c, oats 44c, eggs 18c, 
butter 20c. 


Westfield, Tioga Co, Apr 9—Many 
farmers are making maple syrup. A 
large run has been boiled down to 
syrup and much sugar made. New 
maple syrup brings $1 p gal, sugar 12c 
Pp lb. Buyers pay 5%c p lb for veal 
calves 1 w. Corn 60c p bu, oats 35c, 
bran $20 p ton, ground feed $20 to 
$24, potatoes 60c p bu, butter 20 to 
25c p lb. Cows bring good prices this 
spring, especially at public sales; $30 
to $50 p head. Many public sales in 
this vicinity. Horses are ‘sigh, good, 
young, sound ones bring $150 to $225; 
pairs of well matched horses, young 
and all right bring $450 to $500. The 
creamery churning sta in this place 
began operations Apr 2. 


Sugar Grove, Warren Co, Apr 10— 
The last week of Mar gave some mapl2 
Sugar weather. The sugar season so 
far has been irregular and not very 
satisfactory. Sugar brings 10 to 12%c 
p lb, butter 27@28c. Horses are in 
demand and scarce. Cows bring $2: 
to $30 at sales. 


Springville, Susquehanna Co; Apr 10 


—March developed considerable cold . 


weather, but now the weather is 
warm again and fields and roads are 
too soft for farmers to do hauling. The 
flow of maple sap has been light. 


OHIO. 


Utica, Knox Co—Stock doing well, 
with plenty of feed. The heavy snow 
in Mar made spring work late. Beef 
cattle 4c p lb, sheep 6c, hogs 6%e, 
chickens 8c, butter 22c, wheat 78c p 
bu, oats 35c, corn 55c, hay $8 to $9 
p ton. There will be about the usual 
amount of corn’ planted this year. 


Troy, Athens Co—March throughout 
was very unfavorable for any kind of 
farm work. Winter wheat is looking 
fine, as is also timothy sown last fall. 
Not much plowing done yet. Stock of 
all kinds wintered well. Rough feed 
will be pretty well used up. More 
attention will be given to raising corn 
than in the past, as there is more 
money in corn than in other grain. 
Fruit is safe to date. Fat cattle and 
hogs bring very satisfactory prices. 
Horses in good demand at good prices. 


Harlem Springs, Carroll Co—Wheat 


in fine condition. Farmers preparing 
spring work. Middlings $25, bran $22, 


using a Tunis sire in lamb production. , linseed meal $35, farm horses $175, 


dai cows $20, breeding calyex $1 
to $20, veal 5c, stock cattle 31, gra 0 
beef cows 3c, loose hay $6. baled a 
straw $4, corn G60c, oats 4; wheat 
78e, potatoes 60c, onions $1, apples ~~ 
butter 22c, eggs 12c. oe 
Arbor Day Next Week—Go\ Patti 
son, from what seemed at many tin 
his death bed, issued the annus] », 
lamation for Arbor day, setti; 
Friday, Apr 20, as the 
observance this year. 
is greatly interested 
tion of the forests of the st; 
this year he made a special] ; 
the pupils in the schools, par 
the rural schools of the state, ty ok 
serve Arbor day with the Planting of 
trees. ; 
Oxford, Butler Co—Farm work a. 
layed by wet. Wheat 
Plenty of rough feed. 
condition. Bad roads 


1e8 
1 proc. 


1S apart 


looks well 
Stock in goog 
except pikes, 


Wheat 75c, corn 38c oats 30c. 


MARYLAND, 


Maryland Farm Items, 


G. O. B. 


One of the finest estates on the 
eastern shore is owned by Miss Geor- 
gia Jones, who inherits it from her 
father, the Hon Isaac D. Jones. of 
the 700 acres, 400 are in cultivation 
and 300 in timber. The mansion cop- 
tains 24 rooms. At the last 
of the Vansville farmers’ club 
A. Councilman gave an a 
alfalfa culture. He said if 
bacco growers of southern 
would give attention to groy 
falfa, their country would soon be 
stored to the condition of 60 year: 
ago. Charles H. Stanley of 
was elected president. Citizens 
Howard, Montgomery, Anne 
and Prince George’s countie 
formed a four-county fair association 
and will hold annual agricultural fairs 
at Laurel. Col William S. Powel! is 
one of the prime movers in the enter- 
prise. William B. Cockey, near Pikes. 
ville had three grade Shropshi: 
that within one week had three lambs 
each. He feeds considerable live stock 
and prefers sorghum to alfalfa, says 
all his stock does well on it. E. Git- 
tings Merryman of Baltimore Co had 
eight ewes that presented him with 19 
lambs. __ 

Our 200 farmers recently inspected 
a new canning house at Barnesville in 
Montgomery co. The factory will be 
incorporated as the Barnesville can- 
ning and farmers’ supply company. 
The Peninsula horticultural society 
offers prizes to Maryland and Dela- 
ware school chidren for best collec- 
tions of insects, fungus pests and 
seeds. At a recent meeting of the 
first district farmers’ club of Horner- 
vale, Dr W. C. Stone described the 
use of tuberculin tests for cattle, and 
Col W. S. Powell made an informal 
talk on Co-operation in neighborhoods 
to secure success. He said labor con- 
ditions now make co-operative condi- 
tions more necessary than ever. §. J. 
Fair and son of Waynesboro, Pa, have 
purchased the farm of R. L. Crookson 
near New Windsor.” A special milk 
talk train was run through Green 
Spring valley and Harford Co via 
Bilair to some towns in Pennsylvania 
March 23-24, and over the western 
Maryland road March 26-27 to towns 
in Baltimore and Carrol counties and 
in several Pennsylvania towns, end- 
ing with Gettysburg. E. Bosley Gittig 
inaugurated the special, which was 
managed by William L. Amos of the 
farmers’ institutes. A fruit growers 
special was run over the M D & V 
railway. Among the speakers was W. 
F. Allen of Salisbury and W. 4. 
Trader of Wicomico. Over 20) car- 
loads of watermelons were shipped on 
this line last season. All agricultural 
interests in the state seem to be more 
alive than ever before. 

— 

Gracham, Frederick Co, Apr 10— 
Anril starts off with favorable condi- 
tions for growing- grain and grass, 
which come through the winter 1o0k- 
ing well; the later sown, particularly 
on corn ground, is short. Horses, Cal 
tle, hogs and farm machinery have 
found eager buyers at good prices at 
public sales. Many spring changes 
made. 

The State Horticultural Society 45 
recently issued its 8th annual report 
through Sec T. B, Symons of College 
Park. This report contains 137 pages 
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interesting papers and discussions 
creat value to fruit growers and 
The report will be sent free to 








all residing in the state who 
ny ts it. The officers are as fol- 
‘Ue eres, E. P. Cohill of Hancock; 
pve: es, Orlando Harrison of Berlin; 
per live members, Charles G. Briggs 
ecnarpsburs, and W. F. Allen of 
salisbury: Requests for reports should 
Brent to Prof Symons at College 
park. 


DELAWARE. 


pridgeville, Sussex Co, Apr 9—The 
.-] 
+ puyers of Bridgeville have decid- 





not to buy any fruit or produce 
ree the package be marked with 
TS same of the grower. This is in 
eompliance with the laws of Dela- 
- and is for the protection of the 


eat and increasing industry. This 
: ij] result in great benefit to all grow- 
ys and Will enhance the reputation 
ie Bridgeville. All farm work has 
een at a standstill because of snow or 
Farmers are setting strawberry 


iets and planting potatoes. Good 
4 ospects for full crop of peaches. 
eye acreage of tomatoes planned. 
Pew farmers contracting this season 
Bithough canners are offering $8 a 
on. Wheat is looking well and pros- 


good for a large crop. 


ects are & 
NEW JERSEY. 








yoorestown, Burlington Co, Apr o— 
ymers planting potatoes. Season 
hackward on account of wet weather, 
in fair condition considering 
Cottonseed meal $30, mules $200, 
$175, breeding calves $10, 
», dairy cows $50, dressed hogs 
» poultry 15c, ducks 12c, hay 
w $14, apples $5, wheat S85c, 
om 6c, retail milk 8c, wholesale 4c, 
utter 28c, eggs 18c. 

Greenwich, Cumberland Co, Apr 10 
March very wet and disagreeable, 
mt farmers getting along fairly well. 
Wheat beginning to look well, rhu- 
jarb starting off nicely, most farmers 
have sown clover, asparagus beds cy- 
tivated and in order. Good prospects 
for peaches. Gardening commenced. 


Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, Apr 11 
-Spring work pushed energetically 
after delay due to recent snow. Teams 
busy hauling fertilizers. Hot beds 
fll, many tomato plants are already 
planted, large acreage of early toma- 


pads 
et. 
Marm horses 





toes expected. Second earlies also 
popular Some hasty growers: have 
plants frozen. 


Montclair, Essex Co, Apr 9—Roads 
fair; spring planting begun. Prices 
usual for season; eggs 25c, butter 30c, 
mholesale milk 4c, retail 8c, corn 58c, 
pats 40c, potatoes $1, loose hay $20, 
straw $18, poultry 16c, live hogs 8%c, 
dairy cows S60, farm horses $200, bran 
$22, linseed meal $30, corn meal $22. 








Another Big Prize is coming into our 
grain contest. We cannot give partic- 
lars this week, but the donation now 
being negotiated amounts in value to 
more than $2500, and is of the greatest 
interest to every farmer. We hope to 
have particulars completed in time to 
publish next week. Every farmer 
who grows an acre or more of wheat, 
torn or oats, or any two or all three 
f these crops, may enter the contest. 
t is only necessary for you to get the 
Contestants’ Manual, which gives full 
Particulars, and contains an invaluable 
fries of blanks for keeping a record 
Mt these crops. The price of the 
manual is 50 cents postpaid, and will 

Sent free to anyone who sends $1 
por 4 year’s subscription to American 
‘sriculturist and requests the manual 
Pt lieu of other premium. 


Milk Notes from ‘the Empire State. 


This year I have 20 milch cows, as 
17 li last year. Some are pure 
red, some grade Holstein, which is 
ol popular breed here. Full bred 
_ ered bull heads the herd. Best 
ie | Sive 40 to 50 pounds milk, a lit- 
less than last year. New York ex- 
“yn Prices prevail, at present $1.18. 
“4 vad ‘ast two years herd largely 
“ a three-year-olds, but returns 
,- St year were between $64 and 
»~dercow. Skim milk costs 10 cents 























acan. Farmers have plenty of rough- 
age; I have 40 to 5O tons hay, etc, sil- 
age all gone. Daily feed, two bushels 
silage, 10 to 12 pounds feed and ample 
hay. Gluten, my principal feed, costs 
$1.15 per 100 lbs, middlings $1.05, cot- 
tonseed $1.45, cornmeal $1, linseed 
$1.75, bran $1.05. Fresh dairy .cows 
are $40.—[(F. H. Payne, Tioga County. 
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Preterences in Dairy Management. 
F. H. BUNNELL, SUSQUEHANNA CO, PA, 





At present I milk seven cows instead 
of ten as a year ago. During the first 
half of March, last year, I sold 1246 
quarts inilk; this year 1103, and have 
fed a calf six quarts new milk daily, 
the average is somewhat higher 
per cow this year. The price is $1.14 
per 40-qt can at local creamery. 
From Dec i to Feb 20 it was $1.24, 
About 50 cans are shipped from 
here at these prices. Farmers are 
not satisfied particularly with May and 
June prices but most of them have 
signed the same kind of contract this 
year; others who have not will sell to 
a butter factory. 
~ I work to have milk from fresh 
cows all the year around. Last year 
ending Dec 31, I sold 63,311 pounds 
milk or an average of 6,331 peunds 
per cow, besides making butter enough 
for a family of six. The average price 
for this was 2.47 cents a quart. One 
of my pure bred cows, six years old, 
gives 45 pounds milk a day and has 
been fresh nearly a month. All others 
were fresh last summer and fall. Two 
are little Guernseys. We get skim milk 
at five cents a can only when thereisa 
surplus. In sections like this where 
milk is sold by the quart Holsteins are 
best. I am working my dairy to that 
breed. At present I have only two full 
bloods and six grades with’some two- 
year-olds and yearlings coming on. 
All are registered. No calves will be 
raised not entitled to registry. The 
herd ‘is headed by an excellent, full- 
blooded registered bull. 

Most farmers here have plenty of 
roughage. I feed hay once daily to 
milkers and corn silage twice. Other 
stock get hay and occasional feeds of 
silage. About a bushel of silage is fed 
to each full grown cow; smaller cows 
get less. Besides this I feed equal 
parts by weight wheat bran and Buf- 
falo gluten after the silage. Thus each 
animal gets two pounds protein daily. 
I prefer these to cottonseed meal, etc. 
At public sales, fresh dairy cows sell 
from $40 to $50 and sometimes more. 
Middlings cost $26 a ton, cottonseed 
meal $32, gluten $23 to $27, corn meal 
$20 to $24, wheat bran $17 to $22. 


sO 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 








At New York, Monday, April 9. 

The cattle market continued dull at 
New York all last week, closing 10c 
lower on steers and 10 to 20c lower 
on medium and bologna cows. Fat 
bulls and choice cows held up firm. 
With heavy arrivals of calves Wed- 
nesday the market was slow to 25c 
lower; closed steady to strong on 
light supplies with all the stock 
cleaned up. 

Milch cows were in more liberal sup- 
ply and the quality averaged better 
than the preceding week. Good and 
choice cows ruled firm and all grades 
full steady with a fair demand. Poor- 


est to best cows, calf included. sold 
at $18 to 55; general sales were at 
30@50. 


On Monday of this week there was 
a very slow trade on account of the 
Jewish holidays. Steers sold off 10c; 
bulls about steady; cows 10 to 25c 
lower. Calves in heavy supply (6130 
on sale) and prices dropped 75c@1. 
There was a good trade at the decline; 
about all sold. Good to choice, 1200 
to 1345 1b steers crossed the scales at 
$5.15@5.75 p 100 Ibs; medium to fair, 
1050 to 1175 Ib steers 4.50@5.10; bulls 
3.30@4.30; cows 1.75@3.60; common to 
choice veals 4@7.25; culls 3.50. 

Today With only 13 cars sheep of- 
fered there was a little more activity 
to the trade. Muttons and clipped 
lambs were steady; unshorn lambs 10 
@15c higher. Prime clipped sheep 
brought 4.75 p 100 lbs; culls 2.50@38; 
prime clipped lambs 5.50; good un- 
shorn Col lambs 6.90; spring lambs 
firm, quotable at 4@7 ea. * 

Hog prices last week were well 
maintained until Friday when there 
was a slump of 15@20c; to-day the 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


market recovered 10c; about 730 hogs 
on sale. Good state swine sold at $6.85 
@6.90 p 100 Ibs; choice light as high 
as i. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

Last week proved to be a lively one 
in all branches of the business and 
dealers generally agreed that at no 
other time this season have horses 
been in such excellent demand. Buy- 
ers were on hand to take anything de- 
cent and while no accurate figures can 
be obtained as to the exact volume 
of business transacted, competent 
judges estimated that the total sales 
for the week equaled anything in re- 
cent years. Good to choice heavy 
drafts are selling at about the same 
range as last week, $250@350 ea; fair 
to gopd 1100 to 1300 lb chunks 175@ 
250; good city drivers 150@225. 

At Philadelphia, trade in beef cattle 
rather slow and the tendency of prices 
was easier. Good to choice fat steers 
sold at $5.25@5.75 p 100 Ibs, common 
to fair 4.50@5, bulls 3.25@4.25, fat 
cows 3@4, thin cows 1.75@2.50, milch 
cows 30@45 ea. 

Veal calves offered freely. This gave 
a slow tone to the market. Fcy veais 
moved at $7.50@8 p 100 lbs, common 
5@6, heavy calves 3.50@5. Sheep quo- 
tations generally sustained. Wooled 
wethers brought §6@6.50. Ewes 5.50@ 
6, lambs 6.75@7.20, spring lambs 4@ 
6.50 ea. 

At Pittsburg, this week started out 
with cattle selling 15@25c lower. Re- 
ceipts amounted to 150 loads, and gen- 
eral sales were as follows: Choice 
beeves $5.50@5.80 p 100 Ibs, good 5.10 
@5.40, inferior to fair 4@4.40, fat cows 
39@4.30, heifers 3.50@4.75, bulls 2.50@ 
4.25, feeding steers 3.25@4.25, calves 4 


With 40 doubles coming in hoz 
prices ruled about as last outlined in 
these columns. Heavies sold largely 
at $6.75 p 100 Ibs, medium to heavy 
Yorkers 6.75@6.80, light Yorkers 6.60@ 
6.65, pigs 6.30@6.50. Offerings of sheep 
aggregated 40 double decks and the 
lamb market was lower, clipped mut- 
tons moved at 4@4.80, shorn lambs 
4.50@5.75, wooled muttons 5@6.25, 
wooled lambs 5@6.75. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York—Owing to the surplus 
of milk in the market and the Jewish 
holidays, which mean a reduction in 
consumption of 2000 to 3000 cans p 
day, the milk exchange held a spe- 
cial meeting Monday to discuss the 
price; exchange price remains 3c p at. 

Revised official figures show that the 
N Y C long haul carried during March 
184,593 cans, and 971,495 qt bottles of 
milk, 10,907 cans of cream and 2005 
cans of pot cheese. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Apr 7 were: 












Milk Cream 
ae betenses ee 1,825 
Susquehanna ...... 14,737 
West Shore ........ 16,833 
Lackawanna ....... 38,450 
N Y C (long haul) 38,881 
N Y C (Harlem) 9,439 
BS eae SO,177 
Lehigh Valley ..... 17,795 
Homer Ramsdell 
BD Kewses rants 6 4 1,400 54 | 
TOW TEBUOE cece sces. 7,508 — 
Other sources ...... 5,313 186 
228,204 8,930 
Country Produce Markets, 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 


corn 52c p bu, oats 36c, timothy hay 
$13.75@14.25 p ton. clover 10@10.50, 
straw 7@8, bran 20@20.50, middlings 
22. Cmy tub butter 27@28c p Ib, prints 
29c, dairy 19@20c, cheese 14@15c. 
Eggs 18c p doz, chickens 15@16c p Ib, 
roosters 14c, ducks l4c, turkeys 18c, 
pigeons 40@50c p pr. Potatoes 80@S85c 
p bu, onions 60@75c, asparagus 6@9 
p doz, beets 2.25 p bu, celery 85@90c 
p doz, lettuce 5@7 p bbl, turnips 65c p 
bu, rhubarb 50@65c p doz, rutabagas 
1@1.25 p bbl. Strawberries 30@40c p 
qt, apples 4@6 p bbl. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 83c p bu, corn 
54c, oats 38c, bran $21.50 p ton, baled 
timothy hay 16. Cmy tub butter 24@ 
26c, prints 25@29c, dairy’ 20@2I1c, 
cheese 13@14c. Eggs 18c p doz, fowls 
14@15c p Ib, roosters 10c, ducks Ihc. 
Apples 5@6.50 p bbl. Potatoes 95c@1 
p bu, sweets 45@50c p %-bu bskt, on- 
ions 65@70c p bu, radishes 1@2 p 100 
behs, cukes 3@4.50 p bu, cabbage 35@ 
40 p ton, tomatoes 2@4.50 p crate. . 


. Cutting Dry Fodder and En- 














| Gasoline Engine 
Superiority 


When a man invests ina farm power, he 
owes it tohimself to get the best that can 
be bought for the money. 

The modern business farm can no longer 
be successfully operated without a power of 
some kind. 

The best, most economical, and safest 
farm power is a gasoline engine. 

The best engine is the 


i. H. C. 


Why? Well, because it's so simple, easily 
kept in order and operated definitely. 
It developes the full rated horse power 
and sustains it against the heaviest load. 
It is safer, cheaper and more efficient than 
steam power. 
Itis adaptable to any and every use re- 
quiring a power. 
Among its many uses may be named: 
Shelling, Husking and Shred- 
ding Gorn; Grinding Feed; 


silage; Pumping; Sawing 
Wood; Separating Cream, Etc. 

I, H. C. engines are made in the following 
styles and sizes: 

Vertical, 2, 3, 5 Horse Power. 

Horizontai, Portable and Stationary, 4, 6, &, 
10, 12, 15 Horse Power. 

Ifinterested in powers in any way, go to 
the International Local Agent and have him 
show you the I. H, C. gasoline engine, and 
supply you with catalogues, or write for 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S$. A. 


(inconPoRATED) 
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Vehicle Bargains 


Not mail order house bargains. We manu- 
facture everything we sell from the raw 
material and sell direct to you from factory 


ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We cut out all profits of agents and local 
dealers and guarantee to give you your 
money back any time within three years if 
your vehicle fails to stand the test, We fur- 
ther guarantee that the vehicle you get 
from us is the equal of any you can buy 
from a local dealer at double our price. A 
couple special jobs right now at extremely 
low prices, Write today for free complete 
vehicle catalogue. 

Progressive Vehicle Mig. Co., 
Dept. A. Ft. Wayne, indiana. 
























BUY—-INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write fer Prices, Samples, ad 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 


©. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The grange in its national field is 
having a steady and upward growth. 
According to National Secretary Free- 
man there were 29 organizations in 
January, 48 in February and 50 in 
March, making a total for the first 
three months of 127. This is an ex- 
ceedingly gratifying showing. Sec 
Freeman says that there is no general 
boom in any particular state, the in- 
crease being a general advance. The 
state of Washington is doing unus- 
ually well and New York is coming 
down the road at full speed. The 
mark set in New York is for 100 new 
granges. 

Maine and New York are competing 
for the honor of having a grange with 
the largest membership. From re- 
ports received March 1, it appears 
that Houlton grange in Maine holds 
the record with 894 members while 
Wolcott grange in New York is a close 
second with 874 members. 

VIRGINIA. 

Brother S. H. MeNeill, an efficient 

grange organizer in Mason county, has 


recently reorganized Robinson, Seg-- 


rist and Mt Pleasant granges. They 
are all located along the Ohio river in 
some of the best agricultural sections 
in the state. The three granges were 
organized with a total membership of 
96 or an average of 382. An effort will 
be made to keep Brother McNeill at 
work throughout the year. While the 
grange in this state is not growing 
very rapidly, its growth is solid and 
permanent. The membership is loyal, 
true and faithful to the principles of 
the order, which in the long run must 
win success. 


OHIO, 


Lone Star grange, organized two 
years ago, has a charter membership 
of over 90 and conferred the third and 
fourth degrees on a class of 31 re- 
cently. New applications are coming 
in at each meeting. It held a “shower” 
recently and dishes, linen and even 
stoves were donated for the new hall. 
The old hall was too small, so a dwell- 
ing was purchased and the downstairs 
fitted up for a dining room, kitchen 
and reception room. Upstairs are the 
the lodge and anterooms. One room 
was furnished with rockers and cribs 
for the babies.—[L. 

Patrons will grieve to learn of the 
death of Mrs H. P. Sellers of Perry 
county. She was of a family promi- 
nent in the grange, a sweet-tempered 
woman who went quietly about her 
work in church, grange and commu- 
nity. Another death that has touched 
the hearts of the fraternity in this 
state is that of the mother of L. J. 
Taber.— [L. 

Mantua grange in Portage county is 
adding new members each month. 
This is the home grange of the state 
master.—[L. 

Bugby grange in Ashtabula county 
recently initiated 12.into the myster- 
ies of the order. This grange is doing 
excellent work and is sure to succeed. 


Deputy C. E. Coates recently organ- 
ized a splendid grange at Pitchin in 
Clarke county, composed of some of 
the best citizens of that place. Dep- 
uty Coates has revived the grange at 
Clifton and Donnellsville. The deputy 
is esteemed by the county and his ef- 
forts are sure to bring success.—[L. 

State Master Derthick addressed a 
large and enthusiastic crowd at Rock- 
way grange in Clarke county. A se- 
ries of meetings was arranged for to 
take up the question of educational 
work.—[L. 

Darke county Pomona conferred the 
fifth degree onea class of 43 at its last 
meeting. It also elected officers as 
follows: Master, W. M. Stuck; secre- 
tary, Elmer Hartzell; and lecturer, 
Edward Wagner.—|[L. 

Twin Valley grange in Preble coun- 
ty has five new members. It is taking 
great interest in the educational 
work. 

Verona grange of Preble county or- 
ganized 11 months ago with 14 charter 
members. It now has over 50. 

Brigham grange initiated four into 
the mysteries of the third and four 
degrees and _ received applications 
from two others at a recent meeting. 

Twin Valley grange recently gave the 
play, A country store, to an enthusiastic 
audience. They were invited to repro- 


1-2-3 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY | 


duce it at several points. The pro- 
ceeds will be used towards repairing 
the hall and in purchasing a library. 
There are a number of young and pro- 
gressive people in this grange. Edu- 
cational work is a feature of their 
meetings.—[L. 


Ohio. state chamber of commerce 
was back of three meritorious meas- 
ures: The Bronson primary election, 
Thomas bank inspection and county 
depository. The latter was secured. 
The grange was in favor of both the 
former. Organizations that can agree 
on measures in advance might well 
work for them in unison, Grange 
workers at Columbus pronounced for 
all three measures. Both of the de- 
feated bills were killed in the 
senate,—[L., 


NEW JERSEY. 


Beginning April 1, Moorestown 
grange changed its time of meeting to 
7.30 p m. This will continue until 
November 1. They will meet in the 
grange hall on the first and third 
Thursday evenings of each month. 

Whitehouse grange No 159 recently 
conferred degrees upon a class of 11. 
A social will be held at the grange hall 
in East Whitehouse Saturday evening, 
April 7. The young grange is doing 
excellent work. 

Dairy grange No 1308 was organized 
recently with 56 charter members. 
The meetings will be held regularly 
every Thursday night for a time in 
Cedar Lodge hall at Centerville. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: 
Master, J. W. Horton; overseer, E. T. 
Thistlethwaite; lecturer, C. A. Dorsey; 
steward, W. E. Bitner; assistant stew- 
ard, John W. Cleaver; treasurer, J. T. 
Pepper; secretary, James L. Dague; 
gatekeeper, William Bailey; chaplain, 
J. T. Taylor; lady assistant steward, 
Mrs Carrie T. Hancock; Pomona, An- 
na Dorsey; Flora, Mrs Lucy O. Baker; 
Ceres, Mrs Ollie Bailey. 


Moorestown grange is in a flourish- 
ing condition. It initiated a class of 
11 recently and has a list of 20 to be 
initiated at the next meeting. This 
will make a membership of 321. They 
have purchased 1200 tons fertilizer 
material amounting to $27,000; also 
ten carloads of northern-grown seed 
potatoes, 

Raritan valley grange No 158 ex- 
pects to celebrate its first birthday 
April 15 and hope to be in its new 
and regular place of meeting. This 
grange is composed of farmers own- 
ing from 10 to 200 acres, who raise 
principally corn, oats, hay and wheat, 
keeping dairy cows and selling their 
milk at creameries. Some have pure 
bred Holsteins and chickens. The 
sisters are interested in fine driving 
horses, but all men and women discuss 
the abuse and nuisance of the automo- 
bile. 

Marlton grange No 45 was reorgan- 
ized this year by County Deputy David 
L. Ballinger with 44 charter members 
and is now pushing right to the front. 
They recently conferred the third and 
fourth degrees on 15 candidates. The 
degree work is being conducted by 








the officers of Moorestown grange. 
Several more are seeking membership 
and another and larger class is ex- 
pected soon. They have purchased one 
carload of seed potatoes. 

Woodstown grange No 9 has another 
class forming and hopes soon to num- 
ber over 200. The literary ccmmittee 
recently gave the drama entitled The 
valley farm, which was a credit to 
them. 

An interesting debate, Resolved that 
women should have the right of suf- 
frage, was held at a meeting of Mick- 
leton grange recently. Considering 
the weather, the attendance was good. 
The debate lasted two hours, strong 
points being brought out on both 
sides. 

Ewing grange No 73 is steadily pro- 
gressing and a good sized class is 
forming for the next initiation. A 
state, traveling library has been ob- 
tained and will be opened at the next 
meeting. It is desired that a brief 
discussion as to what other granges 
are doing in regard to libraries, how 
obtained, how many books, names of 
the most popular books, etc, be a 
feature of the next meetings. Re- 
cently the younger member of our 
grange gave @ most successful min- 
strel performance and cleared $25 for 
the piano fund. 

The worthy lecturer of Mercer 
grange regently attended a conference 
at Yardville to make arrangements for 
a traveling library. This is a move in 
the right direction. Farmers must 
read or get off the band wagon. We 
expect to confer degrees on 12 new 
members at our next meeting. We still 
keep an eye on our legislators at Tren- 
ton and have gained something, but 
not as much as we are entitled to. 

Delaware grange recently initiated a 
class of five.in the mysteries of the 
first and second degrees and have two 
applications to act upon at the next 
meeting. 

Harrisonville grange, No 26, has 
over 100 members. This grange is 
said to be one of the best and most 
up-to-date in its workings. It has 
a ‘wide-awake, energetic master in 
Brother Henry Edwards. Sister-Belle 
Kirby does fine work asa lecturer. At 
each meeting the program is instruc- 
tive and helpfvil. A state traveling 
library has been established. with Mrs 
Louis Morgan as librarian. 

Pascack grange, No 141, has filed 
papers for incorporation. At its last 
meeting the first and second degrees 
were conferred on 15 candidates, 
nearly all being young people, mem- 
bers of the families of the grange. 
This is a new feature and the grange 
hopes to be greatly benefited by the 
infusion of so much young life. Re- 
cently the third and fourth degrees 
were conferred and all reported a 
royal good time at this meeting. 

Cape May grange recently took in 
a class of 18 and there are several 
more to take the first and second de- 
grees. It has live, wide-awake mem- 
bérs, who take an active part. The 
lecturer is doing excellent work and 





COMFORTABLE HOME OF A WESTERN NEW YORK FRUIT GROWFR 
This attractive place is that of Mr and Mrs O. H. Gordon of Yates 


county, who are shown in the picture. 
The grapevine in front of the house is a monster. 


ties of fruits and nuts. 


On ten acres he has many varie- 





gives out questions each week for as 
cussion. There is also good 1, dis. 
which makes a very interesij,. J 
gram. People are beginning to setae 


importance of organization. Helpeae 


ness and sympathy result from th 
fraternity of the grange, 7 hus re 
this grange has had very little eyo.” 

SUCCEsg 


in reaching the young, as thiy « 
to think, it is for people of ,°™ 
mature years. However, at the ‘eo 
meeting several joined and oth... 


expected to follow. The gra) a ts _ 
ing a great work in developing talent. 


that have been lying dormant 
aids in the study and investiga; 
questions which relate not oy 





Y to the 


farm and farm life, but to the affai 
*of state and nation. . 

Burlington county Pomona No 1 
will be entertained by Columh : 
grange, No 58, at the Pr sbyteriay 
church in Columbus, Apri] 24 Since 


the heginning of the year, 
members have been added to Coly 
bus grange. 

Delaware valley grange, which was 


recently incorporated, numbers 4) 
members. It has purchased a hoysg 
which will be remodeled for grang. 
uses. The master and overseer chen 
sids at the last meeting for a contes 
in securing members, the losing sid. 
to provide a supper. The members 


are enthusiastic 


and there wil] 
some hustling, star. 


friendly riy alry dur. 


ing the coming summer which will 
result not only in a healthy increase 
of membership, but also in educating 
people as to the noble aims and pur- 
poses of our order. It expects to en. 
tertain the Sussex county Pomona in 
July. 


In honor of the first ar niversary 
of New Market grange, No 152, a sup- 
per was given to its members and 


their families. After super a pleas. 

ant social time was enjoyed by all, 
MARYLAND. 

The first grange organized in the 

state this year’ was at Princess Anne 


in Somerset county March 22 by State 
Master yoseph B. Ager with 35 charter 


members. The following are the of. 
ficers for the year: Master, W. P. 
Woolsten; lecturer, Levi S. Waters; 


secretary, Edith Michaels. 


The worthy chaplain of the state 
grange, Brother J. Stewart Hartman, 
by instructions from the _ executive 
committee, spent two weeks this year 
in Garrett county, visiting the differ- 
ent granges. It was very hard work 
in a mountainous country during the 
snowy season, but he kept al! his ap- 
pointments and spoke earnest words 
of cheer and encouragement to the 
young granges in that section, which 
will tell in the future. 

At the meeting of Eureka grange re- 
cently there was an address by State 
Master W. F. Hill of Pennsylvania. 
This was very much enjoyed by all as 
well, as were the social features of the 
evening. ; 

At Rhodesdale in Dorchester county 
a subordinate grange was organized 
recently with 16 charter members. The 
number would have been much larger 
had it not been for the very stormy 
weather. The following officers were 
elected: Master, F. E. Loomis; lee- 
turer, C. R. Wheatley; and secrctary, 
Cc. N. Ross. W. G. Dawson, master of 
Cambridge grange, assisted by Vivian 
Carroll perfected the organization and 
installed the officers. 


Plums for the South—We find the 


following varieties of p!ums_ bes 
suited to our section: Red June, 
Abundance, Burbank. All varieties 
are’ short lived with us; frequently 
trees begin dying in the fourth yeuk 


Nearly all plums bear young and are 
heavy croppers in this section. Shal- 
low plowing in fall or spring with fre- 
quent harrowing is best cultivation 
for plums. Deep plowing is fatal to 
them here. The fvllowing formula 
makes a good fertilizer for all kinds 
fruit trees: 1200 pounds acid phos 
phate, 400 pounds muriate potash, 400 
pounds cottonseed meal. Apply in wit 
ter or spring broadcast 50) to 1000 
pounds per acre, harrowing it in well. 
Red June ripen with us June 5 to 1, 
Abundance June 10 to 15, Burbank 
June 25 to July 5.—[Louis A. Rumph, 
Macon County, Ga. 





We consider American Agriculturist 
indispensable to the dairy farmer 4! 
breeder as well as to the agriculturist 
in general. Any one engaged in such 
practices for his own interests, cannot 
afford to be without it.—[W. H. Fite 
gerald & Son, Orange County. N ¥Y. 
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Farmers Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 
ARTMENT is one of the most valu- 


EF 
sai p eatdreee Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
rE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
- wish to buy, sell or exchange. 


BE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
t d each initial or a number counts 
; w Cash must accompany each order, 
# ” rtisement must have address on, as we 
wi “ rward replies sent to this office, 
received Friday to guarantee 
of the following week. Adver- 
‘FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
+ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
- be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
7 BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
4 will be allowed under this head, thus making 
Pal adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
oe J only five cents @ word each insertion, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


ertisement, en) 
we rd. 








COPY must be 

i sue 
pe woo in 
sements 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 





D, BUFF and White Plymouth Rocks, 
a 1u lotte s, Black and White Minorcas, 
— and White Leghorms, Mammoth Pekin 
ks, $2 $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 


$1.50 for 11; $2.7 
Mari- 


45, Duck eggs, L 
44. EDWARD G. NOONAN, 
r County, Pa. 





COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—E. G. 


ness and beauty’ strain. Madison 

" To customers mentioning this 

r e€ 2 per sitting for short time only, 

° ‘ 
Catalog Ob Leg 


orns and W yandottes free. E. G 
‘F, ithac a, ; N Y¥. 


“RHODE E ISL AND > REDS, Light Brahmas, W hite 


















and Barred Roc ‘ks, White Wyandottes and Leg- 

bom, H GS a 7 bre d, pure stock. For 

birds (m rices) eggs to hatch at 8 

eeats ea > W ALTER SHERMAN, Seaside, 
Middle 

< ie White Wyandottes; Single Comb 

Barred Plymouth Rocks and 

eds. Incubator eggs a specialty. 


ik 
prices. FAIRVIEW AND 


POULTRY 
Winston Salem, N C. 


BOCK ¢ 0 





as 
GIANT BI I ONZE TURKEYS, 
greatest 





and greate nners. Winning recently at 
shows 2 firs Toms, $8 up; hens, $6 up; eggs, $8 
to $12 doze Guaranteed as represented. BIRD 
BROS, Box 30, Meyersdale, Pa. 

WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY—No 


“VANOKIN: 


d 12 years for heavy laying, from best 
ica, Stock and eggs at farmers’ 
RT B ISEY, Princess Anne, Md, 

















EGGS—] uze turkeys, $3 per 13; Langshans, In- 
dan G Wyandottes, Leghorns, Plymouth 
Rocks, Guineas, $1; Houdans, Muscovy duck $1,50; 


stock Nol CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


as -—— 





Heavy laying 
Brown 
GLAD- 


LOW IN PRICE, 
le € Buff Orpingtons, 
. Eggs for hatching. 
SUTTON,  Purling, N ¥. 


“BUFF ROC _ "(Nugget strain). 


high in quality. 
Rose Comb 
Circular, 








Eggs from splen- 


did colored, tra large, heavy winter layers, - $1 
per 13. Genonan eight chicks, ARTHUR TAY- 
LOR, Washington, N J. 


FARMERS’ 


| Black Minorcas, 











EGGS AND POULTRY.—Continued. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS exclusively. 
Heaviest laying strain. Hatching eggs - Sad b, # 
per 10. WM SCHLUDBR, Jamesport, “N 








EXHIBITION BARRED ROCKS—(Bright Haw- 
kins), vigorous, prolific. Eggs, 15, $1; 100, $5, Cir- 
cular. A. L. MILES, Laceyville, Pa. 

M AMMOTH PEKIN DUCK —.. me! $1; 

White Leghorns, 
_ Ballston Spa, N Y. 





Anconas, 
6 $1. GEO W. 
DERIDDER, 





PIT "GAMES—Dead game,-15 eggs 
breeds also, Illustrated circular free, 
H, B. GEEK, Nashville, Tenn. 


St U TH ERN 
$2. Other 


EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


GEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





TO START TREES RIGHT, wash them with 


Good's caustic potash, whale oil soap No 3, Clean 
trees well. Death to San Jose scale. Safe, 
reliable remedy. 31-2 cents per 


P al 

JAMES GOOD, 
Original Maker, "309-41 No Front St, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





WASHINGTON OATS, clean white, branch, 3 
pounds best; 36 varieties, experiment station. LKar- 
ly 8-rowed yellow flint and Stowells. Sweet corn, 


Sample free if interested. Choice seed potatoes, 
Y. 


SMITH,-Seed Grower, Shortsville, N 








WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively, 75 
eents for 13 eggs, $4 for 100. FRANK M. ED- 
WARDS, Water Mill, N Y. 





15 EGGS $l—Rocks, Reds; Wyandottes, Langshans 





and Leghorns. Catalog free FRANK HAR 
BAUGH, Middleburg, Md. 

POULTRY CATALOG FREE—Reasonable prices, 
satisfaction guaranteed. FAIRVIEW FARM, 


Shrewsbury, Pa. 








BARRED ROCK and Rhode Island ®ed eggs for 
sale, 75 cents for 13; $5 for 10. J. G. BROOMALL, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 





EGGS—Fancy Single 
Orpingtons Circular 
Chandlersville, O. 


Comb Buff Leghorn and 
free WILLIS WILSON, 
> 








AMERICA’S FINEST Barred and White Rocks. 
Eggs, $1 “4 13. Stock for sale. W. F. CLARKE’S, 





FOR SALE—Cowpeas, $1.35 | to $1.50 & bushel; crim- 
sou clover seed, $5.50 bushel; onion sets, $2 to $2.50 
bushel; second growth seed potatoes, $3 to $3.25 bag. 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





ELDORADO OATS outyield all others. 2 
— have been grown on one acre; they never 
rust or blight. Tit C Cobbler potatoes. None better 
Price right. Send for circular. CHAS CODNER, 





Owego, N ¥ 

ENSILAGE SEED CORN—Early Mastodon 
Pleases all. Germination guaranteed, $2.25 bag, 
two bushels. Check with order, PACKARD, Seed 


Specialist, Dover, Del. 

SEED SWEET POTATOES, sweet potato plants, 
Jersey Yellow, Jersey Red, Vineland Kush. Big 
strains. Asparagus roots. Cc M. HARRISON, 
Vineland, N J 











IT IS PLEASANT to labor for those we love. 
Try the Early Michigan potato. Write for special 
prices. CICERO SHAFFER, Newfield, N X. 








Cortland, 

P ~ PR IZE Ww pel tS—Mammoth Pekin ducks, Eggs. 
Photos. tANK VAN NOSTRAND, R lus, 
 T. 

~ BARRED ROCKS (Bradley, Thompso: Eggs, 


$l 15; $% 10. SPRINGDALE FARM Ww 
Pa. 





BARRED ROCKS—Eggs and a? ae $i 
00; $1 15. S&S. ¥. BYRN, Cambridge, 


INQUIRE about Silver Spangled Hamburgs of 
LYMAN PLACE, Route 8, Oswego, N Y. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES, day old chicks, Eggs. 
FOREST HILL FARM, Burnwood, N Y, 


50 BUFF ROCK “EGGS, $3. BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 


WHITE ROCKS, % eggs $1. 
N Y. 




















CHOICE 
SMITH, Parksville, 


A. W. 





EARLY HURON prize winning aeell x corn, judged 
by Professor Holden, $1.5 per bushel in ear, 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, Chili Station, N Y. 

GLADIOLUS—Cowee’s World’s fair strain a bulbe, 
3 to 7 cents each; 100,000 fruit and shade trees. L, 
F, DINTELMAN, Belleville, Ill. 











VEGETABLE PLANTS-—All kinds, 
greenhouse grown, hardened, 
WARD DAVIS, Zion’s 


transplanted, 
Write for prices, 
Grove, Pa. 





Michigan, Eureka, 
Standard, List free. 


SEED YPOTATOES—Prize, 
Cobbler, Reliance, Gold 
CREST FARM, Dalton, Pa. 





plants, 
DE COU, 


fruit and shade 


PIE PLANT, strawberry 
M Burlington Co, 


trees. UEL C. 
Moorestown, N J. 





“BARRED ROCK EGGS, $1 per 15. GEO HAT- 


| TON, Cochranville, Pa, 
America’s largest | 








BARRED | 








ROCK ¢ COCKERELS, $1.35. REID 
BURT, Melrose, O. 
BUCKEYES-RED FEATHER FARM, War 
ren, O. - 
LIVE_STOCK. 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—$21,000 special 30-day 
sale, $21,000. Largest private offering ever made, 
Re gular prices reduced 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
on registered cows, bulls, heifers and calyes, for 30 

days only. Chance of a life time—$5000 Quarantee. 
Write for il'ustrated circulars and valuable informa- 


VIRGINIA ENSILAGE SEED CORN for sale. 
Finest ensilage corn that grows. J. G. MARTIN, 
Covesville, Va, 


GINSENG CULTURE—Practical experience, 1891 
to. 1906. Price 10 cents. H. W. ELMENDUKvr, 
Ravena, N Y. 





COBBLER POTATOES, 
big yi yielders. W. 





large and small, cheap; 


SCHROEDER, Lock Haven, Pa, 
“TRISH CO: COBBLER a and ‘Early Bovee seed pot toes, 
Bt 


$2.25 barrel, fo b. A. T. LANES Victor, 
“GREGG RASPBERRY —Gooa. strong plants, $8 
per 100, E, L. ALBERTSON, Hope, N J. 





tion, HORACE L, BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, | RHUBARB | ROOTS | for sale. FRANK H, BUCK, 
N ¥ Greenwich, z 
LONG ISLAND HOLSTEINS—The 


herd of registered Holsteins is the largest and best 
on Long Island. Popular strains, grand individuals, 
all registered and fully guaranteed. Special prices 
on cows, calves and service bulls. Also grade 

cows of all breeds, heavy milkers. W. R. SEL- 
LECK, Huntington, Long Island, N Y. 





BARR ED R OCKS exclusively, 
- barred, large bone, bred-to- lay 
$3 dozen. E. F. 


ICKS exc 16 years line bred, 
kind. 15 
SOM- 





B turkey eggs, 
et, Vas 








“WHITE 
wtility fowl: we 
reader to writ 
DARONE, York, Pa. 


ow Y: \NDOTTE S, the world’s greatest 
breed only the best. Wanted every 
for matings, also Pekin ducks, CHAS 





WHITE } PLYMOU TH ROCKS, Buff Plymouth 
ocks and Rose Comb White Leghorns. Gilt-edge 
. k Eggs, 7 cents each, R. C. HINKLE, Mil- 
rsburg, Pa, 





WINNERS 





S C White Leghorn cockerels, 











vhite Lechorn eggs, $1 15; $5 100; Barred Rock 
€E3s _ $6 102. M. W. THOMPSON, Green- 
Mille, Del, 
#® VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
ferrets, pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60-page book 
Weents. List free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 
vetad Pa 
BAR ‘RED ROCKS—(Ringlets). Eggs for hatch- 
Mg, 13 $1; 100 $6. Quality of stock unsurpassed, 
— ~ ng iaranteed, B. H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 
ile, Pa 





HE AVY, L —— strain Single Comb White Leg- 
’. ex ges $1 per 15, $5 per hundred, 
»W ¢: AR P E sr R, Box 234, Port Chester, N Y¥, 
—— 





—Single Comb White Leghorns 
E Eggs!! !!! Cireular and 
G RANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS, Rose Comb 
nd Reds, Single Comb White Leghorns. 
FRED B. KEENEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


nas AND CHICKS from colonied Single 
ceed White Leghorns, bred for business and 
Wri te te FR ANEK EDSON, LeRoy, N Y. 


ROU UGHBRED PEKIN DUCK eggs, § cents 
suf rpingtons, $1 per 13; Belgian’ hares, 
— and up. P, DICKEY, Stanton, Del. 


thOnOUGE {HBRED WHITE WYANDOTTES—15 
Dei” iv, $. EARLE M. LYMAN, Newport, 























PLEASANT VALLEY STOCK FARMS fifth an- 
nual sale, Syracuse, N Y, 413 So Clinton St, April 
18 and 19, 1906; 125 registered Holsteins, consisting 
of young cows, fresh and heavy in calf. Young 
heifers and some extra nice young bulls, Catalog, 
c. F. HUNT, Manlius, N Y. 


HEREFORDS—Owned by 8S. W. 
ANDERSON, Blaker Mills, W Va. A choice lot of 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also some fine Polled 
Hereford bulls. Write for catalog and price. 


"REGISTERED JERSEYS—Will sell ten young 
cows, fresh; 29 heifers, 6 Jersey-Guernsey cross, 2 
bulls, 1 year. M. 8, WILCOX, Jefferson, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED BLACK ESSEX pigs, good 
thrifty stock, the kind that pays. “CHARLES 
LAFVERTY, Little Valley, N Y. 





INGLESIDE 

















March and April 
MAPLE VIEW 


REGISTERED O I C pigs, 
farrow. Prices reasonable. 
FARMS, Marietta, N Y. 


REGISTEKED HOLSTEIN CATTLE, all ages, 
best of breeding. Also Collie pups. SPRINGDALB 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS, ‘a 4 Red and 
White pigs for sale cheap. , LERNINGER, 
Benningers, Pa. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Oollie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


“PURE CLEVELAND BAY sstallion; 
fillies. G. SUMNER, LeRaysville, Pa, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


CHOICE SCOTCH COLLIE pups, males $8, fe- 
males $. Also White Wyandotte eggs, $1.25 for 15; 
$5 per 100; 204-288 strain, GEO L, GILLINGHAM, 
Moorestown, N 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and rab- 
bit hounds, good anton ye and trailers. Also puppies. 
Stamps for circular. BROSE 5&8. TAYLOB, 
West Chester, Pa. 

















matched 











eee 20 kinds, $1. H. BURT, Taunton, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





DO YOU WANT CITY PEOPLE as summer 
boarders, especially boys and girls, young men and 
women? And can you give such young folks some 
instruction in practical work in the home and on 
the farm—something after the manner described in 
this paper a couple of months ago? If so, send $1 
t< have your name and address included in an 
advertisement of parties who can furnish good 
homes. This adv will appear in the Recreation 
Number of the magazine Good Housekeeping, for 
June. %-will be read by more than half a million 
city people, among whom must be many families 
who would jump at the chance of sending their 
young people into the country for July and Au- 
gust, perhaps to your farm home. Write at once 
(inclosing $1 if you want to go in) to GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, Adv Dept, Springfield, Mass. 





THE INTERNATIONAL is the only silo with an 
automatic, self-adjusting hoop, Also has continu- 
ous, open front, air-tight and easy operating door, 
and a permanent ladder, always in position. Made 
of selected 2-inch tank pine. Matched, ad to 
set up. THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO, Box 
91, Jefferson, O. 





WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are “just 
.”” writes Henderson Supplee of Corishohoc- 
Pa, Send for booklet to WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 


YOUR NAME on 20 cards, $1: noteheads, 
4 ag 9 $1, postpaid. RIVERSIDE PRESS, 








WALL PAPER, dirt cheap, will trade for farm 
products, VINES, lll Roseville Ave, Newark, N J. 


CANS—We are manufacturers of cans, labels, 
solder and supplies for packers of canned goods. 
Write for prices, ROBINSON CAN CO, Dept 3, 
Baltimore, Md. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











on ye mg or SOEATORS, hay and straw 


wanted, large or ll consignments of ltry 
and other uce. GIBBS & BR Philadelphis 
ther produce, ” ‘ 


Pa. 





“FOR SALE—White Angora and White English 
rabbits. Beauties NATHAN SHARPLESS, Lan- 
denberg, Pa. 





POULTRY. eggs, apples, potatoes, 


fruits, produce 
sold, highest prices, T. J. 
phia, Pa. 


HOOVER, Philade- 


[23] 


SUPPLIES. 


5°7 


POULTRY 





NEW INCUBATORS, slightly discolored by flood 
Latest improvements. Guaranteed sound. Perfect 
hatchers. A few 108-egg size, $10.50 each; 2i6-egg. 
$16.50 each; (regular price $18.40 and $28). Rare op 
portunity. Standard hatchers- less than cost to 
make. No eirculars on these, Send cash with 
order at once. Regular incubator and brooder cat- 
alog free if you mention this paper. CORNELI. 
INCUBATOR COMPANY, Ithaca, N 


WILL EXCHANGE )-egg Prairie State, 60-egg 
Cyphers incubators for Barred Rock hens, Ayrshire 
heifer calf, Cash or offers, DEWITT SOUTHARD, 
Gilboa, N Y. 





LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 3 cents 


each. Over 60,000 successful poultry raisers use 
them. Catalog free. F. GRUNDY, Morrison 
ville, LiL. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
MAL Gents Fee Wore 





FEMALE HELP WANTED. 


NURSES—The Western Pennsylvania hospital and 


the eye and ear hospital offer exceptional advan 
tages for training. References required. App! 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 194 Fifth Ave 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

WANTED—A capable woman to assist at nous 
work in a small, quict family (in suburban town 
A permanent and exceptionally pleasant position 
Address MKS T., Bo x 328, Moutclair NJ 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SALESMEN WANTED-—For the best farmers’ ac- 
count book made. CHAS H. ALLEN CO, Roche> 
ter, N ¥. 





UP-TO-DATE, capable 
EMMONS & CO, 
Newark, N Y. 


experienced agents wanted 
Wholesale Nurserymen, Dept M, 





M. [AL E “HEL LP waar 
WANTED—Marr ied n a9 to > werk on fruit farm 
Wife and children to pick berries, CARY W, 
MONTGOMERY New ark, O. 
WANTED—A* once, voung man to care for ear- 
den and stock. State wages and experience BOX 


45, Allendale, N J. 








| E. BRUNSON, R F 
N J. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


FOR SALE—135-acre farm in Prince Edward 
county, Virginia, Beautifully located on the main 
road between the Southern and Tide Water railroad 
Latter being built at present within 4 miles of 
two railroad towns, 1-3 mile to postoffice and store 


5) acres clear, rest in timber, mostly 
well fenced pasture with running water 
land in fine state of fertility and partly 
wheat, oats, rye and clover. All buildings, with 
exception of dwelling house new, For price and 
other information, write to SIMON ZIRKNETZER, 
Simplicity, Va. 


white oak 
cultivated 
sowed in 





$300 BUYS this 1®-acre farm: keep 12 cows: spring 
water, 250 apple trees, good barn, 12-room hovts« 
cost to build 12 years ago $1200, To settle estate 
quickly, price only $800, half cash, Full details in 
“Strout’s List No 15,” a circular describing and 
illustrating hundreds of the best trades selected 


from more than 3000 farms listed for sale: 5 to 
400 acres; $500 to $20,000. Write today for free 
copy. E. A. STROUT, Dept 4, 158 Nassau 8t, 
New York City. 


~‘PHIRTY YEARS SELL ANG Fi: FARMS, res 


residences 
stores, etc, everywhere Catalog free to intending 





buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PI'IL 
LIPS & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 
York. 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
ee address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 





FARM VF oR s AL E : of 10 suitable for dair 
and chickens, on stone road, one Mile from railroad 
D No 6 New Brunswick, 


i) acres, 





MOUNTAIN HOME fruit, stock and dairy farm. 





Ideal spot for invalid. 150 acres, $3000. Trades 
considered. W., MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 

FARMS bought, ——- and exchang aif, Send me 
your wants. VERN Cc. MARKER, New 
Brighton, Pa. 








MARYLAND FARMS produce 30 bushels wheat. 
3 toms hay; 50 for sale. O. M. PIRNELL, Snow- 
hill, Md. 

“THREE FARMS FOR SALE—Buy direct of own- 
er and save middieman's profits. BOX 61, Allen, 
Ma. 








FARMS—AMl kinds. Catalog free. WEST & 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y. 
Sold All My Geese. 

American Agriculturist, New York 


City. Dear Sirs: My little adv in the 
Farmers’ Exchange department of the 
American Agriculturist sold all the 
geese I had to spare. I shall have 
another adv in later.—{Mrs Susan F. 
Wheeler, Lyndonville, N Y. 
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There isno engine as 
simple as tne Olds sompare 


it with others and this statement 


is proved. The repairs cost practi- 
cally nothing. 


The Most Economical Engine 


for pumping, sawing wood, feed 

ing, churning, and all farm wor The 

aeged hy is interesting] told in our cata- 
mailed on request. Tell us your re- 


a rements and we wit help you figure 
out what you Seg A yp y 4 atles 
e 50 
and a%G BB) h.p., mt with 
Scascer “te will reduce fuel 
cost 75 per cent.) 


Celebrated Picture Free 
For 4c in compe to ~ 4 cost of mailing we 
will also send you sa Konheur’s “Horse 

Fair,” the most celebrated animal picture 
in the world, size 16 x 20, beautifully 
colored, suitable for framing. 


Olds Gas Power region Working 
eiger Olds Gasoline 
917 Chestaut St.,L Lancing 





= 25 
mee. Better atill, we give you @ 
fenc .e that looks better and wears 
longer than any other make. Write 
at once for catalogue. 


B. DRAKE & CO., 99 Broadway, B. Y. 
FROST WIRE FER 4, Obie. 


CB CO., Clevelan 





THE RAPP FENCE abieand towel priced tence 
ustrated booklet. 


market. 
ION CO. 
THE "HORBLING JOGNSTRUCT hoe” 





You want your fence 

Us dy it will if the 

puts life-time 

quality into ae Un Anchor Fence. 


Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co, ihn 
Dept. C, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.; 
> YS THE 


BROWN ASHE. 


HEAVIEST FENCE MADE; 
AllNo. 9 Steel Wire. Well Galvanized, Weighs im 


























— 
- <= 





more than most fences. 16 to 85c per rod 
We sell all kinds offence wireat Jaap 
wholesale prices. Write for fence book show- 


elivered. 


ing 110styles. The Brown vence and 
Wire ee Sveenate Ohio. 








UP AND DOWN HILL 


It matters not whether yours is 

Da prairie or mountainous farm. 

e Fence fits any surface. The 

oilin the porsecgset bars makes 

to the roughest 
un Soe f+ bar stands 

= pecationlens no cutting or lapp- 
<a ing on the posts. Write us. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box, 914 Adrian, Mich. 


FENCE mato" 


High Carbon coiled wire. Wo 
ts. Selldirect to user a5 
on 30 days free trial. 
ght. Catalog shows 37 
ghts of farm op: try 
direct. W. 


D SPRING co. 
aaa Sing FC INDIANA. 

















THE TOWNSEND 


WIRE STRETCHER 


is the most easily attached or detached 
of any implement made. Stretches to 
tas well as to $ ony. Steel grips 
that never slip. e got at any 
ardware store. inte s for ¢' 
Fotictection geez 
F. A. TOW BEND Painted Post,N.Y. 












3 lapseqeeHeasae time. We have no 
LX LX Si YY YY Y) Sold to users at Wholesale 


seanal 1 FA Me atelogue Cheaper 
KITSELMAN B 
Box 361 i 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 








THE LATEST 

















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot] 1906 | 1905 | 1906 | 1905 1906 |1905 
Chicago..... 85 |1.12 At a 30 
New York...] .90 [1.13 | .553 | .5 38 36 
Boston.....-| — — | .56 a 37} | .38 
Toledo....... 87 {1.115 | .46 | .5¢ 83 | .32 
St Louis.....] .85 |1.07 | .44 46 31 | .30 
Min’p’lis.. .] .81 {1.10 | .43 44 | .80 | .28) 
Liverpool....} .96 1.093 | .61 | .59 —j- 





At Chicago, wheat averaged nearly 
steady. It has been a see-saw mar- 
ket. Influences were much as those 
in evidence for some weeks past. 
Bearish operators were not very ag- 
gressive, especially considering the 
material price decline of the past two 
months, yet made the -most of the 
favorable crop conditiors in winter 
wheat territory. The belief was gen- 
eral that the young plant has come 
through the frost period in reasonably 
good shape. While public and priv- 
ate reports were not all one way, ad- 
vices had much to say about good 
spring rains, and encouraging start of 
the new crop, particularly in the 
southwest and in O. May wheat re- 
mained close to 77%@78%c p bu, 
July much the same level, cash grain 
in about the recent demand. 

Corn showed moderate firmness un- 
der fair support from speculators, and 
a good cash demand. There was not 
much news. The belief prevailed that 
a liberal acreage will be put into the 
ground this spring, but farm reserves 
are being whittled down at a _ rapid 


pace, and domestic consumption is 
large. Moderate quantities are going 
abroad, in fact, export trade a little 


better than recently. No 2 corn in 
store was quotable around 44% @45c 
p bu, May close to 45c. 

In oats seeding progress was closely 
watched by the trade, and with the 
weather reasonably favorable com- 
ment was made that a large acreage 
is probable. So far as news affecting 
the latest crop were concerned, noth- 
ing appeared to greatly disturb prices. 
May continued firm at 31@31%c p 
bu with new crop deliveries a little 
under 30c. 

Rye was little better than normal in 
the absence of offerings, No 2 steady 
in tone at about 6l1c p bu in store, and 
62@63c on track. Futures inactive. 

Timothy seéd was in fair supply and 
reasonably steady on the basis of $3.15 
@3.20 p 100 Ibs for contract prime. 
Clover has shown some advance at all 
markets, contract grade quotable at 
Chicago at $13.50 p 100 lbs; hungarian 
and millets 85c@l1. 


At New York, spot corn appears in 
a very firm position. Receipts fror 
the west, owing to poor condition of 
country roads, have been light and as 
a result stocks here are being cut 
down. Offerings of feeding barley 
are also meager and this is handicap- 
ping the export trade. No 2 red 
wheat quotable at 89c p bu, macaroni 
85 to 89c f o b, No 2 corn 55%c in ele- 

vators, corn chops $20 p ton, corn- 
meal 1.10 p 100 Ibs, hominy $3 p bbl, 
mixed ‘oats 86%c p bu, white clipped 

86 to 40c, malting barley 60c, feeding 

50 to 52c, rye flour 4@4.25 p bbl, buck- 
wheat flour 2@2.10 p 100 Ibs, wheat 
flour 3.75@5 p bbl. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


— 


At Chicago, the tendency of the cat- 
tle market was easier. However, quo- 
tations for fancy beeves are little un- 
changed, these ranging $6@6.40. On 
the med to good grades, however, 
sellers were forced to make slight 
concessions. Buyers claimed the east- 
ern demand for meats lacked snap. 
Medium to good killing steers sold 
at $4.50@5.25. Bulk of fair to good 

native cows 3.30@4.40, canners 1.75@ 
2.50, good to choice bulls 3.50@4.25. 

Calves were in heavy supply, and at 
times buyers gouged the market. 
Good to choice veals sold at $6@6.25 
with heavy calves bringing 2.75@4. 
Best heavy feeding steers range 4:70 
@4.80, stockers 3.25@4. Cattle receipts 
from Jan 1 to Apr 1 were 778, 
head, a decrease of 66,000 from the 
same time in ’05. 

While packers at times managed .to 
temporarily weaken the hog market, 





the general situation at times in- 
clined to firmness. It is claimed that 
provision stocks are considerably 








lighter than a year ago, and packers 





MARKETS 


have been unable to accumulate sup- 
plies during the past few weeks. This 
would indicate a heavy demand for 
pork products. Good to choice fat 
swine sold at $6.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs. 
Hog receipts last month were 676,000 
head, the heaviest supply for the 3d 
month since ’02. 

The main feature of the sheep 
trade is the keen demand and short 
supply of muttons, and the lassitude 
in the lamb market. As a result, 
choice to prime wethers have been 
selling for nearly as much money as 
the best lambs. How long this will 
continue depends upon the proportion 
of muttons among future receipts. 
Buyers appeared partial to light 
weight fleece lambs and there was dis- 
crimination against heavy stock. Best 
wooled wethers sold at $6.25@6.50 p 
100 Ibs, choice lambs 6.50@6.70, med 
to good 6@6.30, shorn 5@5.75, fair to 
choice ewes 4.75@6. Since Jan 1 sheep 
receipts total 1,083,000 head, an in- 
crease of 88,000 over ’05. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless othegwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. hey refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 


Receipts of apples at Boston since 
Aug 1, ’05, are reported at 684,000 bbls, 
compared with over 1,000,000 bbls the 
same period the preceding season. Ar- 
rivals at N Y the first 3 months of ’06 
aggregate only 282,000 bbls, a shrink- 
age of 40% from the same time in ’05. 

Advices from Wash say apples have 
touched the highest point reached in 
years, choice varieties selling up to 
$2.50 p bx or even higher at local mar- 
kets. The Yakima hort union closed 
out its storage stock last month. 

At New York, extraordinary prices 
continue to prevail. Baldwins quo*- 
able at $4.50@5.50 p bbl, while fcy cold 
storage stock makes 6@6.50. Very 
choice Greenings quotable up to $8, 
Russets 4.50@5.50, Spys 5@6, mixed 3 
@4.50. Baldwins now coming out of 
storage appear to have kept unusu- 
ally well. 

At Boston, supplies are still run- 
ning moderate. The demand is neces- 
sarily restricted owing to high prices. 
Spys bring $4.50@6 p bbl, Baldwins 4 
@5.50, Ben Davis 4@4.50. 

Exports of apples from the U S and 
Canada in bbls for the week ended 
Mar 81, as reported by Mahlon Ter- 
hune of N Y were: 


From To Liver- Lon- Others Total 
pool don 

New York 4,836 2,895 1,170 8,901 
Boston ... 571 —- 571 
Portland . 391 a 977 1,368 
Halifax .. 4,079 — 4,079 
St John .. 297 727 —- 954 

Total wk 6,025 7,701 2,147 15 vase 


Se OE 6 ow cutee senses 
Tot x aheeheaatbaeeipee foc 
Beans. 

At New York, the undertone of the 
market is strong, particularly with 
regard to red beans, which have 
moved briskly. Pea beans bring $1.60 
@1.65 p bu. Marrows fetch 3@3.10, 
mediums 2@2.10, red kidneys 2.70@ 
2.75, white kidneys 3.15@3.25, black 
turtle 3.50, yellow eyes 1.60@1.65, 
limas 3.25. 

At Boston, a moderate upturn in 
prices for pea beans, quotations for 
hand picked ranging $1. 60@1.65 p bu, 
mediums 2@2.10, yellow eyes 1.50@ 
1.65, red kidneys 2.75@2.80. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, market for fine veals 
shows some reaction and is firmer. 
Common grades unchanged at 5@6c p 
Ib, choice veals 9%@10c. Hothouse 
lambs in full supply at $5@7 ea. Pork 
holding firm at 9@914c p Ib for light 
and 74%4@8c for heavy. 

Eggs. 

At New York, best western eggs rea- 
lize 18@18%c p doz. Southerns do, dir- 
ties 15@17c, checks 15@16c, duck eggs 
25@35c, goose eggs 70@80c, market 
irregular but the demand picked up 
owing in part to proximity of Easter. 

At Boston, fine fresh western offer- 
ings move at 18@19c p doz, locals 20@ 
23c, northern 19@20c, dirties 16c, duck 
eggs 25@35c, goose eggs 75@80c, re- 
ceipts of late have not been heavy. 

At Chicago, market unsettled. Ex- 





tras bring 18c p doz, fresh _ 
dirties 18@13%c¢, duck eggs 
@65c. 


Se Mt lige, 
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Fresh Fruits, 


Through the courtesy of T. T Vaugl 
chairman town assessors, Ameri.” 
Agriculturist herewith presents _ 





figur; 

showing yield of cranberries jj.) " 
town of Carver, Mass, last yea, he 
‘05 crop amounted to only : A07 oe 
J's 


a shrinkage of 40,871 bbls or &] 
the yield of ‘04. The acreage in + 
amounted to 1816 a, an increas, of i 
over 04. The average yield in (4 I8 
39 bbls p a; in ’05 it dropped ¢ 
In '05 there were 218 diffe; 
taxed in the town at a y: tie 
$614,135" an increase of 68.000 pal 
that of ’04. 


The high price of cranberries 
sulting in a wider area of hipmente 
Eastern berries shipped to the gta, 
of Wash last fall were recently sent 
to Chicago, where meeting with g }, j 
market some of the fruit was shipped 
to N Y, selling around $5 p bx. 

Latest advices from Ga say the dam. 
age to peaches by the late freeze y "48 
not as great as at first believed. The 
southern part of the state ge nerally 
escaped unscathed and it is saiq lesg 
than 50% of blooms in the northern 
part were lost. The Ga commissioner 
of agri estimated 65@75% of the crop 
is uninjured. Some are claiming the 
nm valley district is good for 1000 cars, 

25% increase over the ’05 movement. 

At New York, a good cal! noted fop 
strawberries and quotations well 
sustained, ranging 30@50c p qt for Fla 
and 50@65c for Carolinas. A fey 
cranberries offering at $25@30 p bbl. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, receipts fairly moa. 
erate, running around 6400 tons p 
week. Trade in a good position with 
‘the situation leaning in favor of sel. 
lers. Prime timothy brings Sic p iW) 
lbs, clover mixed 70@72%4c, clover 
@62%c, packing and shipping 45@Ae, 
long rye straw 60@70c, oat and wheat 
40@45c. 

At Boston, there is comparatively 
little No 1 hay arriving for sale but 
the trade is well supplied with con- 
mon to fair hay. Rye straw offered 
freely and the market thereon is weak. 
Finest timothy commands $17@17.0 
p ton, clover mixed 12.50@13, clover 
10@11.50, .long rye straw 12@i3, oat 
and wheat 7.50@8.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

Advices from southeastern Canada 
say new maple sugar is offered spar- 
ingly. Sales noted at 10%c p lb for 
sugar and 75@S80c p gal for syrup. 

At New York, new stock is offered 


¢ Irom 


is re. 


none too freely. Sugar moves at 14@ 
15c p Ib, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

At Boston, maple sugar and syrup 
are not coming in bigger sur ply than 
the trade demands. Pure stock s¢ Is 


readily. Small cakes move at 16@!7 
p lb, syrup 1@1.15 p gal. Receipts 
showing a tendency to increase. 


Mill Feeds. 








Based on Boston rates the Listman 
Mill Co of La Crosse, Wis, quotes mill 
stuffs as follows: Elmco bran $21.15) 
ton, shorts 21.40, white middlings 


red dog 25.40. 
as last 


23.90, mixed feed 21.65, 

At New York, prices pont 
outlined with a firm undertone to the 
market. Bran brings $21.50 p ton, 
middlings 21@24, red dog 2, screen- 
ings 17, cottonseed meal 31, linseed oil 
meal 31.50. 

This is a period when eastern deal- 
ers in mill feeds generally enjoy 4 
good demand. The present season, 
judging from trade the past week ‘ 
so offers no exception to the rule Ade 
vices indicate that bran is not of- 
fered freely from the west, thus giving 
a firm tone to prices here in the east 


Onions. 

Illustrating the heavy onion move 
ment it is shown that receipts at N 
the first three months of this year 48 
gregated 183, 000 pkgs, an incre “ 


41% over the same time last year. 
rivals of domestic onions at Boston 
since Jan 1 total 84,000 bus, a gain of 
24,000 bus or 40% over the corr »spond- 
ing period of ’O%. 

Bermuda onions are ar 
freely at N Y. A cargo coming 


riving more 
in last 


week brought $2.40@2.75 p cra. Qual- 
ity of offerings good although size not 
as large as last year. Reports indic 7 
the movement may not be as heavy * 
anticipated. 
tuation 


At New York, the general si 
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as regards old onions is unchanged 
although very fey stock sell fairly 
well. State and western reds and yel- 
jows bring $1@1.72 p bbl or bag, whites 
)c@1.00 p bu, N C shallots 1@1.25 p 
100 behs, leeks 3@4.50, Bermudas 2.75 
p cra, Cuban 2.50@3. 
Poultry. 

At New York, heavy live fowls 
sought after and offerings cleaned up 
closely. Light weights accumulating 


and inclined to weakness, Live fowls 
prought 14c p Ib, roosters 10@12c, tur- 
keys 16@18ce, ducks 60@90c p pr, 
geese $1.25@1.50, pigeons 30@35c, 


Dressed turkeys ranged 18@20c p lb, 
fcy N Y and Pa broiling chickens 2U 
@30¢, fowls 12@14c, ducklings 20@ 
He, squabs 2@4 p doz, ducks 13 
Gltc p lb, geese 10@13c. 

Vegetables. 
Trade reports say pickle manufac- 
advocating a reduction in 





turers are 

the acreage to be planted in cucum- 
pers this season, as conditions in the 
the pickling business demand curtail- 
ment of production in order to move 


surplus stock, Last year’s cucumber 
crop was large and manufacturers de- 
clare that only a material reduction 


in the "06 acreage can improve the 


situation, 

At New York, receipts of Carolina 
asparagus are light. Cal stock brings 
fey prices, selling up to $11 p 100 bchs. 


Hothouse radishes $2@3.50 p 100 bchs, 


cukes 75¢@$1.25 p doz, lettuce 40@ 
65c, beet tops T5ce@$1 p bu, mushrooms 
4oa6oc p lb, rhubarb $3@5 p 100 
behs, tomatoes 30@40c p lb, mint 40 
@we p doz behs. Southern lettuce 
§1.50@2.50 p bskt, southern tomatoes 
823@5 p carrier, cress $1@2 p 100 bchs, 
turnips $2@2.50 p bbl, southern 


squash $1.50@2 p bx, spinach $1@1.50 
p bbl. String beans $38@5 p_bskt or 
cra, romaine $1.50@2, peas $2@4.50 p 
bskt, peppers $2@3 p carrier, pars- 
ley $2@3 p 100 bchs. Okra $3@5 p car- 
rier. Kohl-rabi $3@4.p 100 bchs, kale 
$1 p bbl, horse-radish 3@5c p lb, egg 
plants $2.50@3.50 p bx, cauliflower $2 
@3 p bskt, escarol and chicory $3@4 
p bbl, celery $3@4.50 p case, Danish 
cabbage $35@45 p ton, new southern 
243 p cra, carrots, old $2@2.25 p bbl, 
new $3@4 p 100 behs, new beets $4@6. 
Brussels sprouts 15@20c p qt, sweet 
potatoes $2@3.50 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





Butter. 
PRICES OF CILOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
U6. . 231% 24 21% 
%5.. 28@28% 28@28% 28 


4.. 2@23% 22@22% 23%@24 
It is announced that the U 8S dept 

of agri will establish at N Y and pos- 

sibly at other leading markets a sys- 


tem for the govt inspection of butter. 
The internal revenue dept holds that 
butter containing more than 16% 
moisture is illegal. It is believed the 
govt inspection will develop more 


confidence in the butter trade. 
At New York, there is much pres- 


sure by liberal offerings of medium 
to poor grades of butter. This has at 
last resulted in a pronounced low- 
ering of quotations on fine cmy. Choice 
cmy dropped to 23%c p lb, dairy 18@ 
aa renovated 17@18%c, packing 15 
@15%c. 


At Boston, a quiet market with a 
weak to lower trend in sympathy with 
breaks elsewhere. Best western cmy 
brings 24c p Ib. 

At Chicago, a sharp slump occurred. 


Consumption seems to be healthy but 
the supply is too large. Extra emy now 
2113¢ p lb, dairy 17@19c. 


The Cheese Market. 
At New York, a little new cheese 


coming but it does not show up well 
and moves at 12@12%c p Ib, while fcy 
fall makes bring 14@14%c. Old cheese 
still has about 2 mos_in which to be a 
predominant factor on the market. 

At Boston, a firm undercurrent to 


the cheese trade despite the weakness 
inbutter. Sellers obtain 14\c p Ib for 
fine twins, 

At Chicago, stocks are reported very 
light and buyers are anxiously looking 
forward to the time when the new 
make will help them out in the filling 
of orders. Twins are quotable at 12@ 
Be p tb, dairies 13% @14%c, young 
Americas 11% @12%c. 








“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


The Potato Situation 
Potato Market ina Better Light. 








The most notable event, so far, of 
the potato season of 1905-6 is the 
sharp upturn in prices of the past few 
weeks. The advance has been general, 
eastern and western markets all re- 
cording advances of 15 to 30 cents per 
bushel compared with average March 
prices. Last week, however, some 
signs of a reaction were visible at Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Some of the wise ones base this ad- 
vance upon the fact that New York, 
Maine, Colorado, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and eastern commercial potato pro- 
ducing sections shipped more freely 
during the winter months than gener- 
ally given credit for: the open winter 
proved highly conducive to a gener- 
ous movement from the interior. 

From the opening of the season to 
April 1 shipments of potatoes out of 
Maine over the B & A railroad aggre- 
gated 5,925,300 bushels an increase of 
711,500 bushels over the. same period 
in ’04-5. When it is considered the 
°05-6 crop was 475,000 bushels short of 
that of the preceding season the in- 
creased movement would certainly in- 
dicate depleted supplies in the Pine 
Tree state. Maine shippers have been 
giving as high as $2@2.20 p bbl, and 
in N Y state farmers are asking 65@ 
80c. On Long Island recent sales have 
been made at $1 and slightly above 
that figure. 

Speaking to an editorial representa- 
tive of this journal, a_ leading 
eastern dealer said: “The advance 
is due primarily to the fact that gen- 
eral shipments to markets have been 
light of late. This is attributable to 
snow storms late in March interfering 
with the country movement. With bur- 
densome supplies out of the way, deal- 
ers at leading centers have been en- 
abled to reduce stocks freely for the 
first time during the season. I believe 
that although the advance may tend to 
bring in more liberal receipts during 
the next two or three weeks, the re- 
duction of market stocks will have 
much to do in helping sustain prices 
in the near future. The main issue re- 
garding the future will hinge upon 
the question of just what proportion 
of the 1905 crop now remains in the 
country to come to market. 

Some say the pronounced up- 
turn in prices will result in bring- 
ing additional foreign tubers to 
the United Siates, thus. reflooding 
the New York market. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the sea- 
son is so far advanced that foreign 
operators will hesitate to_plunge in 
too liberally; European potatoes 
shipped now will not keep nearly so 
well as those brought over at a more 


seasonable period. | 





POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 


Buyers have been riding through 
this section seeking potato sypplies; 
gave 70@75c p bu early this ‘month. 
Less than 15% of crop on hand, 
Farmers hereabouts have great con- 
fidence in the future.—[G. W. S., Steu- 
ben Co, N Y. 

From Jan 1, 06 to Apr 1, receipts 
of potatoes at N Y totaled 319,700 bbls, 
compared with 426,900 the same period 
in 05. Receipts at Boston since Sept 
1, 05, aggregate 2,414,500 bu, against 
2,172,000 the corresponding time in 
704-5. From Sept i, 05 to Apr, 06 
arrivals at Chicago were 5900 cars 
compared with 7200 cars the corres- 
ponding period in ’04-5. 


It is claimed that a buyer has al- 
ready contracted 25% of the new po- 
tato crop in the Hastings, Fla, dis- 
trict. Shipments from that section 
have started a little earlier than usual. 


At New York, the advance last noted 
in these columns apparently overshot 
itself, as late last week the market 
developed a weaker tendeney. The sit- 
uation is peculiarly interesting. State 
and western potatoes command $2.25 
@2.50 p 180 Ibs, Me and Long Islands 





2.40@2.60 p bag, southern potatoes 4 |}. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





IMPORTANCE OF BUYING 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS. * 


This heading voices a most important consideration in the 
purchase of a Cream Separator, and points a most serious 
objection to the purchase of such a machine by the “mail 
order” method even if good separators were sold in that way. 

While the Cream Separator is a simple machine when 
once understood, it is nevertheless of the greatest possible 
importance that it be set up and started just right, and 
that the user have the brief personal use instruction neces- 
sary in its handling and operation. If not it may mean sev- 
eral years of difference in the life of the machine and a good 
many dollars of difference in the results from its use. 

Then, no matter how carefully used, things do happen 
even to the best of separators. It makes a lot of difference 
if you have a competent man near at hand to tell you just 
what is wrong and how to fix it. It makes even more differ- 


ence to be able to get necessary repair parts right and quick- 


ly instead of having to send off to some distant concern for 
them which only sells machines somebody else makes and 
whose employees would not know a separator if they saw it 
and the parts for which are more likely to be wrong than 
right when you do finally get them. 

All this is the business of the local agent for DE LAVAL 
machines. It is just what he is expected to do for users. Of 
course he makes a small commission out of it, but the user 
can mighty well afford to pay that commission and it would 
be a big mistake to try to save it even in the purchase of a 
good separator. It is still more so in the purchase of the kind 
which is sold in the “mail order’ way. . 

The buyer of a Cream Separator should never lose sight 
of the big DAILY difference in dollars-and-cents results be- 
tween the good machine and the poor one. A DE LAVAL 
cataloge to be had for the asking helps to make plain these 
differences. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO., 


Randolph anf Canal Sts., WS-118 Youville Square, 
Chicago. Montreal. 
1918 Filbert Street, 15 & 17 York Street, 
Philadeiphia. Toronto. 
9 & 11 Dramm Street, 14 & 16 Princess 
San Francisco. Winn! ee, 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT 6T., 
NEW YORK. 
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Buy Fence Direct 


from the factory. It is the most satisfactory and most economical method of 
buying. Most economical because, in buying direct, you cut out all unneces- 
sary handling and all profits of go-betweens. This makes quite a saving. 

Most satisfactory because you have so much larger a line to select from. 
We make 26 styles and heights of fence besides gates and stretchers 

The Continuous Stay gives Advance Fence its superior strength. It pre- 
serves and utilizes a// the strength of the wire, about half of which is wasted 
in fences with cut stays. ’ 

30 Days’ Free Trial. If after receiving our fence you do not like it you can 
return it to us at our expense and your money will be refunded. 

We Pay Freight to any steam R. R. station in the U. S. on 40 rods or more 
and guarantee safe delivery. 

rite today for our Free Fence Book 

and wholesale delivered prices. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO. 
56678 Olid Street Peoria, Hi. 





























THERE ARE REASONS 
Let Us “Show You” 


How and why we can sell you this $75.00 Buggy for 
$40.00. Investigate, we willhelp you. Ask for our 
200 page illustrated Style Book Pree. You are not 
prepared to get the best for your money until you 
have it. Wheelsand gears made of selected “ Shell 
Bark" Hickory, rolled steel tires, forged stee! 
axies, oil tempered springs. Old-fashioned oil and 
lead hand painting. We ship on approval, without 
one cent in advance, when desired, and give 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


with a written guarantee for Two Years. Money refunded on all purchases not satisfactory. Yo 
Save Dealers’ ts. We build 150 styles of Vehicles, 5O styles ee Ask the ss 


UNION BUCCY CO., No. 84 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 
“ ABENAQUE” ENGINES 
f 2-251.P, 


Gas and 
Gasolene 













Positive circulation and minimum 
vibration can be obtained only with 





hy Stationary 





@7 p bbl, Bermudas 7@8. 


com 
Write for Free Cata. Cc, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster Sta., Yt. 
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More Money Than 
Most Men Make 


One woman on our 
sales force recently re- 
ceived our check for 
$1,810.00 as the result 
of a few months’ pleasant 
and agreeable industry. 
Another received 
$1,325.00 for her work 
during the same period. 
One of our salesmen at 
the same time had a 
credit of $1,950.00; 
another had $1,004.00. 


We offer you inde- 
pendence and an income 
limited by nothing but 
your own energy and 
industry. You make a 
large commission on 
every new sale and every 
renewal on each maga- 
zine. And sales for both 
periodicals are counted 
in the distribution of 
$5,000.00 in sums of 
$500.00 downward each 
month. 


We want to be personally repre- 
sented in reaching the people of 
your town and vicinity. We want 
you to help us and we will co- 
operate with you to better yourself. 


Write us about our new plan 
and its profits. 


Tue Curtis Pustisuinc Company 
1120-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You” 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
actory at lowest 
factory prices. 
Moreover, you 
get a stove or 
range not excel- 


led by any in the 
world. We uar- 
antee quality under a 
,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 

If you do not find the Kalamazoo ezact- 
ly as represented, the trial does not 
cost you a cent. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. 

Send Postal for Catalog No. 100. 
All Kalamazoos are shipped prompt. 


&y, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs., 
Kalamezoo, Mich. 
AU our c00k stove and ranges are fitted with 
which makes 


oven thermometer 
baking easy. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on _ Editorial Page. 


‘EVENINGS AT HOME 


Between the Blue 
and the Grey. 


Mary McCrae Culter. 





CHAPTER I. 
T was early morning on 
the Ohio river. The Tar- 
ascon, the favorite boat 
of the Louisville and Hen- 
derson Packet Co, was 
several hours late in con- 
sequence of the many landings she 
had been required to make, and was 
steaming along at her. most rapid 
rate. There was the steady throb 
of the engines’ the tinkle of pilot 
and engineer bells, the hiss of 
steam, the puff of smoke, the dash of 
waves behind the great wheels, all 
echoed by the overhanging hills and 
mocking woods on either side of the 
broad river. Tall cliffs rose from be- 
hind the thick foliage of the heavily 
wooded shores. Willows bent to ad- 
mire their own reflections, and wild- 
grape vines trailed their streamers in 
the silvery waves, while the moon and 
stars looked down upon the myriad 
moving lights in the river below. 

Rev Kenneth Gordon paced the for- 
ward deck of the Tarascon, and his 
eyes drank in the beauty and the 








| 
| 











peace of the scene. He had never be- 
fore been so far down the river, so all 
the charm of novelty was added to the 
interest of the view. His home was 
in New Albany, Ind, and most of the 
twenty-five years of his life had been 
spent in that city and in Louisville, 
Ky, its almost opposite neighbor. He 
had been educated, in the classic halls 
of “Old Hanover,” and had completed 
his course in Louisville theological 
seminary. Through ministerial work 
already done, he had obtained the 
name of being ‘‘a talented young man, 
destined to win an enviable position in 
the ministerial world.” On the 
strength of his recommendation he 
had been called to supply the leading 
church in the town of Fairhaven, Ky, 
and was now on his way thither. His 
appointment had been made through 
the committee on vacant churches act- 
“ing with the Fairhaven church ses- 
sion, and through these mediums each 
party in the transaction had been fa- 
vorably impressed with the other. 

Fairhaven had been described to the 
minister as a church originally strong 
in a membership of blue-blooded Ken- 
tucky aristocracy, large in numbers 
and rich in purse. Under the six 
years’ administration of the Rev Fran- 
cis Morton the church had lost in 
prestige and zeal, had become re- 
duced in numbers, and attendance and 
support had steadily declined. It was 
represented to Rev Kenneth Gordon 
that “the right man’ would speedily 
be able to restore the church to its 
pristine power and popularity, and 
furthermore, it was broadly hinted 
that he, Kenneth Gordon, was as- 
suredly “the right man.” 

To the church at Fairhaven, the 
newly appointed minister had been de- 
scribed as a young, vigorous and en- 
ergetic man, full of ministerial power, 
eloquent in speech, magnetic in per- 
son and, being fresh from the theolog- 
ical mint, free from all old-fashioned 
notions and dry and dead theologies. 
Above all, the rank abolitionary ten- 
rendered Father 


dencies, which had 
Morton so distasteful to the slave 
holding aristocracy of the church, 


would be found wanting in this new 
leader. For this was in the spring of 
1859, when the mutterings of discon- 
tent in the south had swelled to con- 
troversies loud and threatening, and 
the Kansas-Nebraska troubles had 
stirred every heart and tongue in the 
land. It was a time when cool heads 
were needed to counterbalance the 
fiery hearts and tongues of those on 
both sides who felt themselves 
wronged, and steady hands were nec- 
essary to guide the country safely 
through the seething rapids and whirl- 
pools of dissension and civil strife, to 
the quiet waters of peace and justice. 
It was a time to try men’s souls and 
characters as well. And if ever there 
was a call for a wise, conservative 
and prudent pastor for the church of 
Fairhaven, it was at that time. No 
wonder, then, that Rev Kenneth Gor- 
don. paced the deck of the steamer all 
night long, wondering and pondering 
on the work that lay before him. The 
long, melodious whistle of the Tar- 
ascon aroused him from his musings, 
and in the light of the early morning 
he looked for the first time upon the 
town of Fairhaven, sleeping -quietly 
beneath the shelter of the Kentucky 


oa 


‘ies, 


hills. The town spread along the 
bank of the river for more than a 


‘ mile, the streets following the curve 


of the stream, the houses scattered at 
comfortable intervals and embowered 
in trees and shrubbery. The business 
part of the town was centered near to 
the wharf, and huge warehouses filled 
with tobacco, cotton, molasses and 
sugar were ranged along the river 
front. Even in the gray of the early 
morning the little town wore an air of 
prosperity and there was a stir of 
business about the landing place as 
the boat rounded in to the wharf. 

The gang-planks had hardly touched 
the shore ere a bright-faced, athletic 
young man sprang upon them and 
crossed to the deck of the boat. “I 
am Richard Henderson, at your serv- 
ice,” he said to the young minister, 
to whom the captain directed him. 
“My father, Colonel Henderson, is the 
elder with whom you have held cor- 
respondence regarding the Fairhaven 
church. As his representative, I wel- 
come you to the town, and beg you to 
accept of the hospitality of our home 
until you see fit to make other ar- 
rangements. Jim,’ to the negro serv- 
ant who lad followed him, “take 
charge of this gentleman’s baggage.”’ 

The proffered hospitality was duly 
accepted by Rev Mr Gordon, and, 
conversing together in mutual cordial- 
ity, the two young men crossed to 
where a carriage was waiting for 
them, and were soon rapidly riding 
through the streets of the awakening 
town. With local pride, Henderson 
pointed out the various business 
houses, the church buildings, the large 
schoolhouse, and the residences of sev- 
eral of Mr Gordon’s future parishion- 
ers. The narrow town was soon 
crossed, and by a steep and winding 
road the carriage ascended the cliff 
that lay back of the little city. 

“You evidently occupy an elevated 
position in life,’”” remarked Mr Gordon 
as they made their way up the rocky 
hill. 

“Yes,” laughed his companion, “we 
are elevated above many of our fel- 
low-townsmen, and yet we do not 
wish to be accused of ‘looking down 
upon them’ in any other than a phys- 
ical sense. When you behold the glo- 
rious view which we have gained by 
our toilsome ascent, you will consider 
us justified in building so high above 
the more convenient sites of the town. 
I will venture to say that in all our 
beautiful state of Kentucky there is no 
more desirable situetion than the one 
where my father’s fiouse stands. But 
here we are, and you may judge for 
yourself.” 

As he concluded,. the top of the 
hill was reached, and a broad pano- 
rama of wooded hitls, fertile valley, 
and sparkling river lcy spread before 
them. Far away to the west the up- 
ward-bound Grey Eagle was just 
steaming into view. Across the wide 
river were the fields of the Indiana 
Shore. Beneath them lay the busy 
town. Over all hung the blue Sky and 
the brilliant sunshine of a fair Ken- 
tucky morning. 

“You are right,” said the minister. 
“T never saw a finer prospect.” 

The gates were thrown open before 
them by a pair of grinning little dark- 
and the carriage rolled swiftly 
along a smooth drive up to the mas- 
sive Corinthian gallery of a large’ 
white stone mansion. Upon the steps 
of this gallery Col Henderson stood 
waiting to receive his guests, and as 
Gordon looked upon him he deemed 
hims the very embodiment of Kentucky 
hospitality and chivalry. 

In the days that followed, Rev Ken- 
neth Gordon devoutly thanked the 
Lord that the lines had fallen to him 
in such pleasant places. All that 
could be devised for comfort and enjoy- 
ment was opened to him at the Hen- 
derson plantation. Col Henderson was 
one of the wealthy planters of that rich 
sectionof Kentucky. Great fields of cot- 
ton, tobacco, corn and cane stretched 
back from the brow of the hill where 
the mansion stood, and although it 
was early spring, they gave token of 
bountiful harvests to come. Numer- 
ous barns, driving sheds, warehouses 
and granaries gave ample room for 
storing these products. An army of 
negro servants were employed in cul- 
tivating the fields and caring for the 
fine stock for which Henderson’s plan- 
tation was noted. A little village of 
cabins not far from “the big house” 
marked “the quarters” for the hun- 
dred slaves that belonged to the estate. 
These negroes were well-fed, clothed 
and housed, and were devoted to their 
white master and his family. It was 
one of the well-regulated plantations 
which afforded to the south its strong- 

























































est plea for the mutual! benefit 























ing to both master and slaye acer 
that “peculiar institution” —7°U8! 
southern states. The Henders,. ,."%4 
ily consisted of the colone| nN fam 


wife, his son Richard, a young 


some 23 years of age, and his dane 
Jessie, a bright, spirited gir) ote 
Beside the immediate family ta 
was a constant stream of reloael 


and guests coming and going, enjoyi 
the bounteous hospitality of ‘the ben, 
sion, and keeping it filled to overfion 
ing with life and gayety. a 
[To be Continued j 
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Bee Keeping for Women, 
ALICE MYRTLE M’GLApp, 
HERE is no work about beg! 
keeping that a woman canno 
do as as well as a man 





; Te 
from it in money are as er, at i 
Can get at any other occupation os 
the farm; it combines out of qo" 
liberty and the cultivation of oa 


of natural history in a w: 
pursuit does. And so, pres) 
some, at least, have a 
come beekeepers, 


no Other’ 
eSumMIng that! 
desire to be. 
who are unable to 














MBS MCGLADE EXAMINING FRAME. on 
do so because of a lack of knowledge hive 
as to how to begin, I shall endeavor each 
to give you a few simple instructions for | 
which will be short chapters from my once 
own actual experience. you 

There are a few things necessary to desp 
begin with—a smoker, bee veil, gloves as t 
and A BC of Bee culture and a colony agal 
of bees. Any dealer in beekeepers’ sup- day. 
plies can furnish these things; the < 
highest priced are the best, but the my 


cheaper do quite as well for a while the 


Buy a smoker the first thing; without Y 
it a beginner can do nothing with a0 
bees. The veil and gloves will help om 
in preventing stings, and inspire con Holi 
fidence, but will be laid aside after? the 
while becuase you can work so much shar 
better without them, I always go a ‘wing 
you see me in the photograph, bare - 
handed, much of the time bareheaded. the 
Buy five, eight frame dove tailed ithe 
hives complete for comb honey, i ‘and 
the flat and put them together your able 
self. They will assemble like a watch § the 
Buy a colony of bees of a neighbor it nad 
a modern hive if you can. Select the ‘old 
heaviest by lifting them. Close the ne 
entrance with a piece of wire screen, whe! 
fasten top and bottom securely, putit by s 
in your buggy and drive home. Set The 


the hive on the ground, in the shade two 


as near the house as possible. I have ishe 
mine where I can see them all the put 
time while at my work in the hous will 
Put a wide board under the hive. Th I 
hive is set on the ground so that when the 
the bees come in loaded, and miss Wou! 
the entrance they can run right ™ here 
without having to take wing again. get, 

When the temperature is hist just 
enough go out and look them over, will 
and find the queen, don’t open the Sale 
hive when the thermometer is below Bo0d 
50; above 60 is better. Don’t bother then 


them in the morning or evening we 
it is cool; in the middle of the day * the 









the best time, when they are fyins shad 
most. Light your smoker, puff some Ibs 
smoke in at the entrance, wat 5 then 
minute, puff some more, then = be | 
fully take off the cover without 4 Jat, ful) 
remove the cloth and smoke a tell 






just enough to make them quie 
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Easter Song 


LOUISE L. MATTHEWS 


Hark! the anthems loudly ringing, 

Every voice in gladness singing, 

For anew the world is making, 

From the cold and darkness 
breaking ! 

Alleliuas heavenward drifting |! 

Hearts and hands in praise 
uplifting ! 

Springtime flowers their incense 


Unto Him—the Ever-living ! 
Hark! the mighty organ’s swelling, 
O’er the earth the glad news telling ! 
From the gloom, the tomb forsaking, 
Life eternal now is making. 
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nomore. Carefully remove the frame 
nearest to you, look it over and set it 
on the ground, leaning against the 
hive, then remove the others looking 
each one over carefully. It is hard 


fora beginner to find her, but when 
once found, it is easy afterward. If 












dge 






* you fail to find her the first time, don’t 
to despair, but replace the frames just 
ves as they were, close the hive and try 
ony again in an hour or two, or the next 
iD day. Eggs in the cells indicate her 
the presence in the hive. 

+ When you do find her, set the frame 


on end on the ground, leaning against 
the hive, and quietly pick her off. 
th You may miss her the first time, but 
tatth her by the wing; she won’t 
hurt you and don’t you hurt her. 
Hold her in the thumb and finger of 
the left hand by one wing, and with a 
sharp pair of scissors clip the free 
wing; half of it will do. Then replace 
her quietly on the frame, return it to 
the hive, replacing it just as it was, 
Then when the honey is coming in, 
and the swarm issues, she being un- 
able to fly, will be found crawling on 


ons 





the ground. Put her in a little cage, 

made for that purpose, remove the 
he old hive some 10 feet away, and put 
n, phe of your new hives in its place, and 
it gvhen the swarm returns and_ begins 
<et 0 in release her at the entrance, 
de When she will go in. Now we have 
ve two. Remove the super of the unfin- 
he ished section from the old hive and 
52, put it on the new. The 4x5 sections 
he will give you the best satisfaction. 
en I sell my honey to consumers at 
$8 the same price the commission men 
in oe give me, and have a market 

ere at the house for nearly all-I can 
ch fos Don’t worry about the market; 
or, ust get the honey and the market 
he . be there. “A sign “Honey for 
ow le” doesn’t look bad, and is a pretty 
er _ talker. Paint hives white, set 
en em in straight rows about 6 feet 


is ot Where they can be seen from 
~Frige Cherry trees make good 
ths . Each colony should have 25 
there honey say, in September to do 
em through the winter but 40 would 







"ee 

if, fant etter. The brood frames when 
m, tell “ about 5 Ibs each. You can 
nd yY looking in the hive, or by 
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weighing the hive. But this you will 
learn, the more honey they have in 
the fall, the better they will come out 
in the spring. As a rule, the two 
worst months for bees are March and 
April. 

There is much knowledge which 
can only be acquired by personal con- 
tact with the bees. That is why I 
urge you to lay aside all fear. Move 
about slowly, always stand at the 
side of the hive. With the entrance 
at your left, never in front, as you 
will be in their way and they will hit 
you, which irritates them. Set the 
hive facing the south if possible. The 
bees shown in the picture are Italian 
from an imported mother. They will 
gather no more honey than the blacks, 
but are more gentle and docile and 
easier handled. When I began 12 
years ago my nerves were, in a 
wretched condition; now they are as 
steady as a clock, I get out of doors 
into the fresh air, I am independent, 
doing that which I would like to do, 
and have made money at it. If I can 
by this encourage any woman to try 
a new occupation I shall be satisfied. 


-— 


Rent Made Invisible—A member of 


our family had the misfortune to tear 
his Sunday coat in the most conspicu- 
ous place, on the back, right in line 
with the armhole. Of course it was a 
three-cornered rent. The material was 
quite thick and mending tissue did not 
seem to hold it. I finally put a piece 
of the same colored goods under it, 
smearing thickly with flour starch. 
The tear was carefully adjusted, cov- 
ered with a dry cloth and ironed until 
thoroughly dry. When the owner of 
the coat looked for the rent he was 
unable to find it, and nothing but the 
sense of touch reveals the secret.— 
{Mrs George Gray. 





White Woolen Shawls, caps, etc, can 
be made to look like new by washing 
in buckwheat flour. Cover with the 
flour and let stand over night, then 
wash with the hands the same as you 
would in water, and the beauty of it 
is that there is no shrinking.—[Mrs 
G. W. G. 





HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


Keeping the Children. 


H. ANNETTE POOLE, 


How shall we keep the love and trust 
of our children through all their grow- 
ing years? By making them our com- 
panions in not only the pleasures but 
in the tasks of the home; by making 
them feel that the home is a co-part- 
nership in which all are to share. 
And the father should not feel that 
the boys are his peculiar property, 
while the girls are the care of the 
mother. In fact, keeping the children 
is peculiarly the task of the mother, 
for business cares, providing the 
maintenance for the home, will take 
the father away from the home, while 
the mother is always there. Dear 
mothers of boys, interest yourselves in 
whatever interests them, their games, 
their athletics, their best loved books 
—I think you will find Henty at least 
as profitable as the Elsie books, and 
Henty will not hurt the girls, either. 

My own lad used to like on Satur- 
day mornings to make a list of every 
household task, pin it on the kitchen 
pin cushion, do what he could, cross 
off each finished “chore” and then 
away we would go together up the 
mountain road which had its own 
choice resting places; one in particular 
which will always be green and cool 


4 





in our memories was a little triangular | 


space made by a fence corner and a 
little oak tree just big enough to sit 
under while we ate our sandwiches 
and cookies and drank the ice cold 
spring water that gurgled just be- 
low us. 

It was a good place to discuss the 
Sunday school lesson, and that puzzling 
problem in algebra, and the fact that 
“all Gaul is divided into three parts,” 
and what kind of bait would be besi 
for the bass “‘over at the mouth of the 
Deerfield,” and whether we would 
make the tulip bed over and many 
other vital and interesting questions. 

It is the doing things together that 
makes and keeps the feeling of com- 
radeship, whether there is one child 
or half a dozen. And so may your ef- 
forts be blessed and your children be 
yours until the day comes, which 
comes to every parent, when the chil- 
dren make their own lives and are no 
longer wholly ours. Happy are we 
then if we still have their affection, if 
sometimes they turn their thoughts 
and steps to the old home. 


— ro 


At Life’s Threshold. 


J. A. EDGERTON, 





Little life from cut the life divine, 
Little heart so near and dear to mine, 
Little bark new-launched upon life's 


sea, 

Drifting o’er the tide to mine and me, 

Little traveler from eternity, 

May my love protect and shelter thee, 

In the passage through our human 
state, 

Many dark and dreary days await; 

Many are the burdens must be borne; 

Many are the times our hearts are 
torn. 

From the stings of all adversity. 

May my love protect and shelter thee. 


For enwrapped invisibly thou art 

In a tendril reaching from my heart; 

And around thy tiny form entwine 

Love-cords from thy mother’s heart 
and mine; 

And, my child, whate’er thy lot may 


e, 
May our love protect and shelter thee. 
2s 

Hint for Sewers—If anyone wishes 
to follow Mrs Henry Wright's direc- 
tions for ‘making a “cute little gar- 
ment,” in the issue of March 17, I 
think they will find it an advantage to 
cut a $14-inch square from the part of 
the foot which is cut off, then insert 
this gore where the seams join, giv- 
ing extra fullness and preventing tear- 
ing out. The seams may be sewed on 
a machine. These have long been in 
use in this vicinity, for children from 
six months old to those of three or 
four years. We use elastic in the top 
hem as well as in the bottom, as they 
are more easily adjusted and fit better. 
{Mrs Charles Flanders, N H. 





The thing that whips peace away 
from the pillow is the thing you did 
that you wish you hadn’t done.—[{B. 
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Decayed Stomach 


A Food Problem, 


An Asheville man tells how 
food did that which medicines 
failed to accomplish: 

“For more than 15 years,” he says, 
“I was afflicted with stomach trouble 
and intestinal indigestion, gas form- 
ing in stomach and bowels, and giving 
me great distress. These conditions 
were undoubtedly due to the starchy 
food I ate, white bread, potatoes, etc, 
and didn’t digest. I grew worse with 
time, till 2 years ago, I had an attack 
which the doctors diagnosed as ap- 
pendicitis. When the surgeon oper- 
ated on me, however, it was found 
that my trouble was ulcer of the pan- 
creas, instead of appendicitis. ‘ 

“Since that time I have had several 
such attacks, suffering death, almost. 
The last attack was about 3 months 
ago, and I endured untold agonies. 

“The doctor then said that I would 
have to eat less starchy stuff, so I be- 
gan the use of Grape-Nuts food for I 
knew it to be pre-digested, and have 
continued same with most gratifying 
results. It has built me up wonder- 
fully. I gained 10 pounds in the first 
8 weeks that I used Grape-Nuts, my 
general health is better than ever be- 
fore, my brain is clearer and my 
nerves stronger. 

“For breakfast and dinner, each, I 
take 4 teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
with cream, a small slice of dry toast, 
an egg soft boiled and a cup of Pos- 
tum; and I make the evening meal 
on Grape-Nuts and cream alone—this 
gives me a good night’s rest and I am 
well again.” Name given by Postum 


right 
had 


Co., Battle Creek, Mich 

There’s a reason. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 





W.L.DoucLas 
$3:2°% *32° SHOES. 


W.L. Douglas $4.00 Clit Edge Line 
cannot be equalled at any price. 











































| giDOUGLa. 
| SHOES 
ALL _~ 
PRICES 
| \ 
“S i eS 
’ 2 
est 
in 
THE 
WORLD 
a ESTABLISHED 
we JULY 6 1876 
we Capital ©2,500,000)| 
W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & ORE 


SELLS 
50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
TURER IN THE WORLD. 


MEN'S 
MANU 
REWARD to anyone who can 


AC 
$1 0,000 disprove this statement. 


if 1 could take you into my three large factories 
et Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which every, pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W.L. Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greater 
W.L- Douglas Strong Made Shoee f 
le jas 
Men, $2.50, $2.00, Boye’ Bohol & 
Dress $2.80, $2, 7.7 7,891.60 ? 
CAUTIOC —— st upon having W.L.Doug- 
las shoes. ‘ake no substitute. None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog< 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. N, Brockton, Mass. 











“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 
Is oe 

pat — =k Ty dF. eg &: 
comb pos basal Un coping “Tees Gaus atvlin eh an 
Ushio A, 4.” and then the rest will almost write isl? 
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explains how we eliminate all risk from 
piano-buying by mail. 
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Use lt a Month 
FREE 


We will ship this 
piano to any re- 
sponsible person 
for 30 days’ trial, 
test, and comparison with any other piano 
at any price. If it pleases you, buy it; 
if not, the trial costs you nothing. This 
ae is a beautiful instrument, cased in 

nest oak, walnut or mahogany, and its 
design and finish are duplicated in few 
$600 pianos. Tone is superb, action the 
finest French repeating, 7 1-3 octaves. 
Our price is $165 cash. Can be bougltt 
by small,monthly payments. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


No piano for less money can be safely 
guaranteed for solong atime. We have 
been a for forty years, and our 
guarantec of quality goes with every piano. 

Your old piano or organ taken in ex- 
change at a liberal allowance. 

We sell this piano at a wholesale price 
—because direct from our factory. 

Ask your Bank about our responsibility. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
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Which will you have— 
fice cream, sherbet, an ice or frozen custard? 
Your choice of any two flavors can be 
made at one freezing only in the American 
Twin Freezer. Less effort than ordinarily 
required to make one flavor, because an 
easily rocked lever does away with tiresome 
turning. Divided can with double dasher, 
allows two flavors to be made side by side 

without one tasting of other. 


Has, in addition, all improvements which 
its makers include in their famous Lightnin 
Gem and Blizzard Freezers—durable p 
bound with electric welded wire hoop which 
cannot come off,can with drawn steel bottom 
which cannot fall out and automatic scrapers 
which produce extra smooth, velvety cream. 
Your dealer will gladly show it to you. 


Booklet, “Frozen Sweets.” by Mrs, Rorer, FREE. 
North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


























































Write for illustrated piano book. It 


C. J. HEPPE & SON, 


6th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 





A Book of Verses 


Underneath the Bough 





Helps to keep the boys and girls interested and on 
the farm. A few good books of standard fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc., as well as the technical rural books, thet 
tell how to make the farm more profitable, ought to be in 
every subscriber's home. Write a postal for our complete | 
catalog. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ,459 Lafayette Strect, 
New York. Marquette Bldg., Chicago. Springfield, Mass. | 





Rider Agents Wanted 


town to ride and exhibit sample 


model. Write for Special Offer. 






. 


2 
y m iF 
Vi 
‘ Wy Nk 
4 We Ship on Approval without a cent 
deposit, the freight and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, bi 
buy 


half —— prices. ofl 
t talogs. rete e. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.76 B.Chicage 












How and 


Where to Buy a Washer. 


The market is flooded with poor washing machines, free offers, premiums, 
ly reli ost 


etc. That is not the cheapest way to get a thorough 


of them are expensive 


you 


abou’ 
® E 


lable washer. M: 


and provoking in the long run. t a guaranteed 


washer, made by the reliable manufacturer. That’s what w2 want to say to 
t ] 


ROTARY 
ASHER. 


It’s the easiest washer to operate, the simplest to under- 


stand, Our 


ntee is tacked inside of eve 


machine, 


The U. K. Washer will handie your biggest was 
doit so much better that you cannot afford nofto have one, 
A beautifu! machine, too, painted in maroon and fitted 


Ps. gilded hoops. No warping because 


the lumber is 


uisiana Red Cypress. The lid is steam proof. 


SEND US YOUR NAM 


E TODAY. 


Also the name and address of your dealer. We'll tell you where 

and how to get the O. K. washer, and full particulars, Address the 
Sueteny. H. F. BRAMMER MFG. COMPANY, 

oad, Davenport, Iowa. 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE SPECIAL 
wor, 29 JEWELED, ADJUSTED is" 







fo! ttings with locomotive on eke fa 
—E E , Cut this out and it to us your 
SECING!S BELIEY! N$.. and we will send the watch to you by 
for examination. You examine it at your express office and if as represent 
agent our bargain sale price $4.95, and ex) charges and it is 
8 advertisement will positively not 


to-day as thi again. 
i. E. CHALMERS & CO., 856 Dearborn St., Ohieage, 
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HAND SAPOLIO DOES, by a 


method of its own, what other soap can not do. 
If you want a velvet sKin, don’t PUT ON prep- 


arations, but TAKE OF 
the new perfect cuticle 


F the dead sKin, and let 
furnish its own beauty. 





FIAND SAPOLIO neither coats over 


the surface, nor does it 


and dissolve their necessary oils. 


go down into the pores 
It opens the 


pores, liberates their activities, but workKs no 
chemical change in those delicate juices that 
go to make up the charm and bloom of a per- 


fect complexion. Test 


it yourself. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 






Sighing Wind and Magic Water. 


CAROLYN C. NORTON. 





The Young Folks’ Editor has received so many 
nice stories written by his little friends that he 
has decided to devote a part of this page from 
time to time to the little authors and artists of 
our jolly circle. What do you say to that? The 
best stories and verses sent him by boys and girls 
under 16 years of age will be printed, providing 
that these stories are strictly original, that is, 
“made up” either from your bright, lively imagi- 
nations or from facts which you know of in real 
life. You must have no help whatever, either in 
planning or in writing a story. It must be all 
your own, The Young Folks’ Editor puts you on 
your honor to comply with these simple rules, 
The best story each month will be printed with 
the author’s name. Isn’t that an honor worth 
trying for? The pretty little fairy tale which fol- 
lows is by a bright little Nutmeg state girl. Caro- 
lyn is 12 years old and this story is wholly her 
own.— The Editor.] 

NE day a little princess followed 
O a small brook which ran across 

one corner of the park surround- 
ing her father’s palace. Suddenly 
the brook turned and she found her- 
self walking into a forest. The banks 
of the brook were covered with moss 
and rare lichens. She did not notice 
that she was in that part of the forest 
that was inhabited by fairies. 

Suddenly the brook turned and she 
saw a big rock in the middle of the 
brook, on which sat a tall and beauti- 
ful fairy. Theefairy, or lady as the 
princess supposed her to be, turned, 
and the princess saw the most beauti- 
ful face she had ever beheld—large, 
soft, wistful blue eyes, regular feat- 
ures, cheeks delicately tinted with 
pink. But her crowning beauty was a 
wealth of golden hair falling in thick 
heavy braids, the ends of which were 
almost dangling in the water. 

She spoke in a voice which was as 
soft and sweet as the babbling of the 
brook. ‘Dear princess, do not follow 
the brook back to your home, for 
there is a wicked witch, called Snake- 
eye, who waits for you at the edge of 
the forest.’ 

“Who are you and how do you know 
all this?” demanded the princess. 

“I am Magic Water, one of the 
fairies who own this brook and forest. 
I know the witch, and where she is, 
for ne one can come within a mile of 
this forest, and hide, and I not know 
where she is and what she came for.” 

“How can I get home if I do not fol- 
low the brook?’ said the princess. 

“I do not know,” answered the fairy, 
but my sister, Sighing Wind, who is 
far superior in knowledge to me, can 
help you; I will call her.” 

Thereupon she made a noise like the 


babbling of the brook as it goes over 
the stones. A rushing sound was 
heard, and Sighing Wind stood before 


them. She was tall, slender and 
graceful, her eyes were large and 
brown, sparkling with fun, her feat- 


ures regular, her skin slightly tanned, 
and her hair, which was of dark 
brown, fell in rich profusion around 
her shoulders. 

“Little princess,”’ she said, and her 
voice sounded like the wind as it sighs 
through the tree-tops, “Little princess, 
I know why my sister called me and I 
will help you.” 

Sighing Wind whistled and a golden 
chariot drawn by snow-white doves 
came and stopped before them. 
“Come,” said Sighing Wind, “get 
into the chariot and we will take you 
home.” 

They all got in and away flew the 
doves. At first the princess, whose 
name was Rosebelle, was frightened 
and shut her eyes, but she soon 
opened them and clapped her hands 
in delight as she peeped over the edge 
of the chariot and saw the birds, 
flowers, trees, grasses and brooks, far 
below her. Magic Water opened a 
bag which hung at her wrist, took out 
a magnifying glass and gave it to Rose- 
belle. “Take this, dear princess, and 
you_will be able to see every living 
thing on earth and in the sky.” 

Rosebelle took the glass and leaned 
over the side of the chariot and 
looked down below. "What do you 





































think she saw? An old 
ting into a chariot dray 
who belched out fire at ; 

Rosebelle drew 
“Look,” she said. 

Sighing Wind looked 
was startled, then she id to } 
Water, “What shall we do?” Mag 

Magic Water turned ty the pri 
and said, “Do not be frighten 
get down in the bottom of the ch; . 
and put my mantle over yo — 
witch Snake-eye is comin; 7 
in her chariot but if you 
ered with my magic i 
can harm you.” 

The witch hovered near the , 
did not offer to take Rosebelje ws. 
she knew to be with them After 
while she went away and a 
fairies ‘took Rosebelle to the pa) 
gates and left her. As soo 
fairies left tosebelle S . 
swooped down from a place wher 
had been hiding and caught Roset 
in her arms and put her in the char 
beside her. Rosebell bea 
and called after th fairies, hd 
fairies turned and started back 
help her. Then car 
race. 

Over fields, brooks and forests + - 
the witch! After her . 
The dragons 
for breath, 
and it was hard for them to go so fast 
but the doves were light and t 
along without seeming to tire 

Suddenly the witch cried, “They are 
gaining on me; they are coming neareq 
and nearer; they will soon catch me 
it would be better to throw you out t 
be dashed to pieces on the 
hundred feet below, than 
fairies get you! 

It was true. The fairies were 
beside her and the witch's ch 
higher and higher until 
above the earth. Then \ 
ment’s warning she caught 
in her arms and thre 
side of the chariot. 

The fairies saw her falling, 
caught her and placed 
side them in the chariot 
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and the 
ifely b 
Rosebellg 


had fainted from fright, but the king 


fairies soon opened her pretty bright 
eyes. When she recovered the fairie 
took her home and placed her in he 
mother’s arms. Before they left he 
Magic Water gave her a magic whistl 
and said, “Dear Rosebelle, wheneve 
you are in trouble and need us, blo 
softly three times and we will come. 

The two fairies often saw Rosebelle 
but Rosebelle didn’t see them unti 
she married a wise and good king 
from a neighboring kingdom, wh) 
loved her very much. Then the fairied 
came and danced at her wedding 

Magic Water said, ‘Dear Rosebelle 
I will give you for a wedding present 
the love of al) your subjects.” 

“And I,” said Sighing Wind, “will 
give long life and health to the new 
king and queen.” 

The king and queen lived long and 
ruled their kingdom wisely. Whetl 
they died they both died together and 
the kingdom was filled with mourning 

They left a handsome son. He was 
as wise and good as the old king him 
self. He mourned for his mother am 
father for two years, but when his 
subjects asked him to get a queen, he 
went to his room and took the mag 
whistle, which his mother left him, 
and blew softly on it three times. + 
fairies came, and he told them the 
wish of his subjects, and asked them 
to- find him a beautiful ond good 
maiden for his wife. 

The fairies departed but 
turned, bringing with them 
and beautiful maiden. Sheé sok 
and slender, with white skin and se 
cheeks. Her features were result 
and her eyes were of a deep Vi0KN™ 
Her hair was golden, and it fe ao 
long curls far below her waist. e 
name was Violet. — 

When they married, bells were — 
joyously throughout the kingcol) 
The fairies took care of their childre 

[To Page 513.] 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


school frocks are always 
f interest. Some wonderfully 
have been made this year 
was never a time when 
ere more simply and at the 
becomingly dressed. 





The little § 


subject ° 
pretty 
and there 
children W 
time 
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No_ 47 83—Simple Frocks for a Girl, 

_— 5 G, 7, 10 and 12 years. 
The lo1 nach effects are still rife 
and when the skirt is not pleated it is 
Spe ciruclar or shaped from the waistline, 
so as to flare prettily about the lower 
y an edge. The skirt shown in No 4783 is 
circular, while the dress is one of the 

smartest of the season’s models. 

A SMALL CAPE COAT, 

mes No 4015—There is an air of real 


style about this little coat which 
both mother and little maid will ap- 
preciate. For construction by the 





and 
hen 0 4015—Child’s Cape Coat, 5, 6, 7, 
. 8! ¥, 10 and 12 years. 
was Amateur sewer it is an excellent 
rime model, as there are so few seams, the 
and modishness being due largely to its 
his shaping. The cape is circular and 
he adds not only warmth but grace te 
agit the garment. 

him, No. G60 Here is sketched a little 

The cressing sack of white Swiss lined 

the with pale blue, while the only decora- 

a HOW TO ORDER. 

2 In ordering patterns, be sure to 
give the number and size wanted. 
ee atterns are sent postphid for 

cents each. Address Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 


=: 


A Correction—Inadvertently an er- 
ror was made in the recipe for bran 








bunnies, 


5 published in the issue of 
= ; ‘rch 10. It should have read “1 qt 
lor ran and 1 pt wheat flour,” instead of 
dret qt wheat flour as printed.—[The 





Editor. 








BUSY 


Sighing Wind and Magic Water. 


{From Page 512.] 


and their children’s children, and I 
suppose their descendants are taken 
care of unseen by the fairies to this 
day. 

But what became of Snake-eye? She 
tore her hair and screamed with rage 
to think that Rosebelle _was taken 
safely home by the fairfes. After the 
fairies took Rosebelle home, they 
caught Snake-eye and put her under 
an enchanted mountain to wait upon 
a strong giant who dwelt thefe. There 
she is to this day, if the fairies have 
not taken pity on her. But I think she 
is probably out, roaming through some 
of the forests in this great, wide, beau- 
tiful world of ours, for the fairies were 
good and possibly they took pity on 
her. 


-— 


Reports from Young Foik’s Grain Club. 





Good news are coming in rapidly 
from the schools that observed Seed 
Grain day. From the south, where 
this event took place April 4, comes 
news of many fine school celebrations. 
It is yet too early to make announce- 
ments concerning meetings held this 
week. 

Secretaries of clubs and teachers in 
the schools should not fail to send in 
lists of members promptly and avoid 
delay in getting outfits. Also send re- 
ports of the program carried out on 
Seed Grain day. Have some of the 
pupils send essays or poems, read at 
that time. Report progress in grain 
testing and send photos of exhibits 
whenever possible. 

EVERY CHILD MAY 

Arrangements are being made 
whereby each and every child that 
competes may have a prize for his 
labors, Any that live in sections 
where there is no club may. compete 
and get a prize as well as member- 
ship in the General club by sending 
their.name and address to the Editor 
of this journal. 


WIN A PRIZE. 





What are we here for if not to see 
how good we can be and how easy 
we can make it for others to be good. 
—E. W. 





While we are in heaven we shall 
get no credit for being good. Let us 
deserve all the credit we can while 
we are here.—[E. W. 





FINGERS 


Quickly Cured 
at Home 


Instant Relief,Permanent Cure—Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is°a fearful disease, but easy 
to cure if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dan- 
gerous, cruel, and rarely a permanent 
success. 

There is just one other sure way to 





be cured—painless, safe and in the 
privacy of your own home—it 
is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to | 


all who write. 


| 
It will give you instant relief, show 


you the harmless, painless nature of 
this great remedy and start you well 
on the way toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box 
from any druggist for 50 cents, and 
often one box cures. If the druggist 
tries to sell you something just as 
good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

The cure begins at once and con- 
tinues rapidly until it is complete and 
permanent. You can go right ahead 
with your work and be easy and com- 
fortable all the time. It is well worth 
trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Co, 2368 Pyramid 
Building, Marshall, Mich, and receive 
free by return mail the trial pack- 
age in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this 
easy, painless and inexpensive way, 
in the privacy of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 





All druggists, 50 cents. Write to- 
day for a free package. 
PATENTS ie 

on Wreterences 
ashington, D. C. 





ever to return. 


ok wer Acts like Magic. 
PILES Feit oe MAILED FREE. esas 


E.M.Botot,Box5 90 , Augusta, M 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Clothing § 227ucotine 
Made out the dealer’s profits. 


Get two suits for the 
price of one. All wool 
suits and overcoats 
MADE TO ORDER 
handsomely trimmed 
and guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Many pat- 
terns to choose from. 


Save Half 
’ All s 4 
Men % Wool uits 


MADE TO ORDER 
$7-5° to $15:00 


5 Women’s dress goods 

Ladies direct from the mill to 

the wearer at wholesale 

Spring prices. All the newest 

styles and colors. Chev- 

Dress iots, Broadcloths, Bril- 

liantines, Panamas, 

Patterns Henriettas, Shepherd's 
in all 

Shades PAIB. Write for samples 

and catalogue. 

CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 

200 Main &t., Somerville, N. J. 


to Order 
at the 
‘Mill 


Checks, Mohairs, Silk- 
downs. Every yard guar. 


anteed. EXPRESS CHARGES 











NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


CLOVERS 


And How to Grow Them 
By Thomas Shaw 


This is the first book published which treats on 
the growth, cultivation and treatment of clovers 
as applicable to all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and which takes up the entire sub- 
ject in a systematic way and consecutive se- 
quence. The importance of clover in the economy 
of the farm is so great that an exhaustive work 
on this subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by 
students in agriculture as well as by all who are 
interested in the tilling of the soil, After thor- 
oughly explaining the principles and practice of 
successful clover cultivation in general, the most 
important species and varieties are discussed in 
detail, With each are given its varieties, pastur- 
ing, harvesting for hay, saving seed, renewing, 
value as fertilizer, Thus each chapter is complete 
in itself, Illustrated, 5x8 inches, 337 pages, 
GENE IND nnevnpbsnnsecdesteuccovesncctbeonces ++-$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 




















the man very well either. 


all cight.” 
W 1,1 didn’t like that. 


me me thinking. 


try the horse. 


machine. 


12 minutes, without wearing out the clothes, 


This “1900” Gravity Washer 
Must Pay for Itself 


MAN tried to sell me a horse, once. He said it was a fine horse 





and had nothing the matter withit. I wanted a fine horse. But, 
I didn’t know anything about horses much, And,I didn’t know 


So I told him I wanted to try the horse for a month. He said “all 
Tet, but pay me first, and I'll give back your money if the horse isn’t 


I was afraid the horse wasn’t “all right’’ 
and that I might have to whistle for my moneyif I once parted with 
it. So I didn’t buy the horse although I wanted it badly. Now this set 


~~"You see I make washing machines—the “1900” Gravity Washer. 

And, I said to myself, lots of people may think about my Washing 
Machines as I thought about the horse, and about the man who owned it. 

But I’d never know, because they wouldn’t write and tellme., You 
see I sell all my Washing Machines by mail. 
000 that way already—nearly five million dollars’ worth.) 

So, thought I, it’s only fair enough to let people try my Washing 
Machines for a month, before they pay for them, just as I wanted to 


Now, our “1900” Gravity Washer is a new invention, and I know 
what it willdo. I knowit will wash clothes without wearing them, in 
less than half the time they can be washed by hand, or by any ordinary 


When I say half the time I mean half—not alittle quicker, but twice 
je—f as quick. 

I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in Six minutes, 
I know no Washer made by any other concern can do that, inless than 


I will send any re 
liable person a “1900” 
Gravity Washer on a 
full month’s free trial! 
I'll pay the freight out 
of my own pocket. 
And if you don’t want 
the machine after 
you've used it a month 
I'll take it back and 
pay the freight that 
way,too. Surely that’s 
fair enough, isn’t it? 

Doesn't it prove 
that the “1900” Gravity 
Washer must be all 
that I say itis? How 
could I make anything 
out of such a deal as 
that, if I hadn’t the 
finest thing that ever 
happened, for Wash- 
ing Clothes—the quick- 
est, easiest and hand- 
iest Washer on Earth? 
It will save its whole 
cost in a few months, 
in Wear and Tear on 
clothes alone. And 


(I sold upwards of 500,- 











I’m in the Washing Machine business for Keeps. That’s why I 
know these things so surely. Because I have to know them, and there 
isn’t a Washing Machine made that I haven’t seen and s 

Our “1900” Gravity Washer does the work so easy that a child can 
run it almost as well as a strong woman. And, it don’t wear the 
clothes, nor fray edges, nor break buttons, the way all other washing 
machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the threads of the clothes 
like a Force Pump might. 

If people only knew how much hard work the “1900” Gravity 
Washer saves every week, for 10 years,—and how much longer their 
clothes would wear, they would fall over each other trying to buy it, 

So, said I to myself, I'll just do with my “1900” Gravity Washer 
what I wanted the man to do with the horse. Only, I won’t wait for 
people to ask me. I'll offer to do it first, and I’ll “make good” the offer 
every time. That’s how I sold nearly half a million Washers. 











then it will save 50 
cents to 75 cents a week over that in washerwoman’s wages. 


If you 
keep the machine after a month’s trial, I'll let you pay for it out_of 
what itsaves you. Ifit saves you 60c a week send me Sc a week, till 
paidfor. 
I'll take that cheerfully and I'li wait for my money until the 
machine itself earns the balance. 
Now, don’t be suspicious. 


I'm making you a simple, straight- 
forward offer, that you can’t risk anything on anyhow. I'm willing to 
do all the risking myself! Dropme a line today and let me send you 
a book about the 1900 “Gravity” Washer, that washes Clothes in 6 
minutes. Or, I'll send the machine on to you, a reliable person, if you 
Say so, and take all the risk my self, Address me this way.—R. F. 
Bieber, Gen. Mgr. “1900 Washer Co.,” 5889Henry St., Binghamton, 
N. Y., or 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Cinaéa. Don't delay, write me a 
post card now, while you think of it. 
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Simpson - Eddystone 


Solid Blacks 


Why have they been the standard 
dress-goods for more than sixty years? 
Honest making—the best that 
human knowledge dictates; staunch 
materials ; absolutely fast colors, 
Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Solid Blacks. 


Three generations of Simpsons 


EDDY. have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS _ the Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia _ 
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Burns 
Hard 
Coal, 
Soft 
Coal 












You want to know the facts before buying—you want to 
avoid any possibility of getting an unsatisfactory steel range. Jim 
These are reasons why you should send at once for our new_] 
book and learn all about 


JEWEL STEEL RANGES 
(Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere) 

This book tells inside facts about steel range build- 
ing and gives information that will enable you to 
make your choice with perfect confidence. Tells € 
about the Jewel improved construction—how Jewels 
do baking better and quicker with less effort and 
how and why Jewels : 

SAVE ONE-THIRD THE FUEL 
It illustrates the Jewel Double Walled, Hand i, 
Riveted, Air-tight ion; the scientifically << . 
designed fire boxes; the direct flue construction; the Trussed Top Plates that / 
do not warp or crack, and a score of other improvements that you must have in 
order to secure greatest fuel economy, durability and satisfaction. Pg 


¢ 
Look for the Jewel Trade Mark = “4.41 
For more than forty years it has stood for all that is best Detroit 
in stove and range building. Over 4,000,000 Jewels 4 Stove 


now in use. / Works 

Send for Free Book today. Fill in attached coupon ¢ 
and mail at once to 7 Detroit, Mich. 
¢ Send me the Jewel 


OIT STOVE WORKS ( *™ "= 
“Largest Stove Plant in the World” Y NE ccc osccatnacsiak e 
DETROIT CHICAGO ” adaress «........ 


Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


The latherfrom cheap, common soap is thin, harsh 
and quicklydrying. If used for shaving it burns and ir- 
ritates the face. The lather from Williams’ Shaving Soap 
is rich, thick, creamy and emollient. 
It makes easy work for the razor. 


and it keeps the face comfortable and 
healthy. Which do you choose? 





DET 


























Send 2c. stamp for trial sample 
(enough for 50 shaves). 


Williams’ Barbers’ Bar, Yankee, Mug, 
Quick & Easy Shaving Soaps an 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks.—Sold every- 
where. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 























— —— — 
: Gold Coin R me 
oe old Coin Ranges "3 

mom- This well-known line of Stoves and Ranges which has been standard 

eters for nearly fifty years, we will sell direct to the user at 

joe hol le Pri 

Good Wholesale Prices 

Bakiag safely delivered, freight prepaid, highly polished, ready to 
Easy put in your home, with the privilege of 


A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
Return stove at our expense if not satisfied and we will return 
your money at once. Gold Coin is the first Standard Trade-Marked 
stove ever offered at the wholesale price. Write for our Free Illustrated 
Catalogue. It tells all about stoves, and gives wholesale price on each, 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE ©O., 1 Uak &t., Troy, N. ¥- 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod, Est. 1860) 


ATANDARD FARM BOOK | “E Saw Your Adv. in | 


oe 
cnt a cient gurenes Guanine the Old, Reliable A. A. 
439 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. If you begin every letter you write toan 
chen eione vathaa advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 

























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 













































Opinions Discussed 












Twilight. 


MES R. A. WHEELER. 





The day is dying in the west; 
The shadows gather one by one; 
My Father hears thy child’s request, 
Abide with me, oh Holy One. 
For Thou my refuge are and tower, 
I am so hopelessiy without Thee. 
Thou great Jehovah, rock of ages, 
Be Thou my shield and shelter me. 


And since Thy love hath blessed me 
daily 
Through all these years I’m sure it 
still 
Will hover o’er and not forsake me, 
But guard me through the night 


until 
The morning breaks, then help me 
early 
To oe Thee homage praise and 
ove; / 


And let it be by Thee excepted 
Oh Thou, who watchest from above. 


But should there dawn no morning, 
Father, 

For me on this side of the tomb 
Take Thou my hand—be Thou my 
pitot. 

And lead me 
gloom. 
What though the clouds may darkly 

gather? 

They can not harm while Thou art 

near! 
For death has tore its sting through 
victory 

Won on the cross at cost so dear. 


safely through the 


A Problem in Child Government Solved. 


MARY LUKE. 








The following actual experiment in 
child government should interest all 
parents. A fine, sensible, young 
woman, with strong character, even 
temper, and a thinker, who has had 
the good sense to bless her otherwise 
childless home with a little foundling, 
who has now grown into a fine girl of 
eight years, gave me the following ex- 
perience. “A revelation in child gov- 
ernment has come to me lately. 
While I am a woman who believes in 
punishing when necessary, unfortu- 
nate attempts to conquer me in my 
childhood by whipping when I was 
not to blame, and my dread of seeing 
a child suffer either pain or humilia- 
tion, has kept me almost entirely from 
corporal punishment with my little 
one. 

“But our little girl has her little 
faults like other children. But our 
greatest difficulty has been with her 
music lessons. She does not like to 
practice, or did not until recently. 
She would practice fairly well when 
I was away, but when at home I 
seemed obliged to sit beside her while 
practicing or she became restive and 
inattentive. At last so much annoy- 
ance was caused her that I feared she 
might be serious'y affected by the 
nerve strain. So i stopped the les- 
sons for a time. 

“It was then I met a gentleman who 
seemed interested in children and in 
talking. of the ease with which she 
was controlled, he said she was fol- 
lowing my instructions by a sort of 
suggestion and the force of my will 
which constantly controlled her. I de- 
nied this as my one aim has been to 
get her to do right because it is right, 
and entirely of her own accord. He 
insisted, however, that she did nothing 
of the sort, was not old enough for 
one thing and never had a chance 
for another. And he offered to prove 
it by a test. First, I was to let her do 
as I directed her to by herself, and if 
that failed I was to faithfully carry 
out his plan. 

“Well, we started the music again 
with one of the best teachers in the 
city, and I spent several half hours in 
putting the case clearly to my little 


one. She must practice one-h 

hour each morning and evening i. 

fectly, because in that way only onal 
Y only eo 


she become & good musician, I wa 
to leave it to her but I could not help 


telling her that I would bx 


appointed if she failed me ie sre 
and I used all the skill] I could m this, 
to impress on her mind the ree 
tance of this one duty to her wif ol 
us. All went well for severa] days re: 
I saw from the first that without the 


constant display of my wil] thines 
would soon be in a deplorable state, 
fo even before the second | sson The. 
gan to carry out the gentleman's plan, 

“I took the little girl on my lap anj 
explained to her the whole plan oa 
all that IT have told you. I also tolg 
her that the gentleman’s plan was 


ing to be carried out to the let 
namely that she must practice per. 
fectly the required time; that | 


would do-anything in reason to reward 
her for so doing, beside the reward 
hard work would bring to her of itself 
that she should go to musicals, op- 
eras, etc, but practice she must: that 
I would not use any urging or Will 
force to keep her at it, but would, if 
she could not do it without, punish 
her in the good old fashioned way as 
cften as was necessary. ‘ 

“She heard all this and remarked 
“*Well, I guess I will have to prac. 
tice now, won’t I mamma?’” I told 
her that there was not a doubt of it. 
After thinking a while she added, 
“*Well, if I get a spanking like Bes. 
sie does once, I would not dare slight 
my practicing again in a long time.” 
I assured her that she would get it 
just as hard as Bessie or any other 
naughty girl every time the practice 
or lesson was bad through her own 
fault. ° 

“This talk put new life into tha 
music lessons for several weeks and 
the teacher praised our dear child, 
both for her industry, attention and 
talent. But this was too good to last; 
I had been gotten too cheaply and I 
began to notice the practicing was not 
nearly as well done. The teacher 
ceased her praises, but made no com- 
plaint. For the days preceding the 
sixth lesson after our talk, the prac- 
tice was decidedly bad and seriously 
cut short at both ends. I ached all 
over to stick my will power in and re 
mark in the low tone she had learned 
to respect, “my dear, do that over 
much better.” But I held my peace. 
I was away when the sixth lesson took 
place, but met the teacher on my way 
home. She remarked that my little 
girl was not doing as well lately and 
believed her practice was not careful 
enough. My heart seemed to swell as 
I thought that now I must keep my 
word, But it was with a firm step and 
well defined purpose that I entered 
the house. The child looked unhappy 
and nervous. 

“I took her in my lap and asked 
her how her lesson had been. She 
said, ‘I did not know it and I guess 
teacher thinks I don’t try.’ I asked 


her if she had practiced well and she 
hung her head a little and replied that 
she just couldn’t do it. I asked her 
if she remembered our talk and she 
did. I told her the time had come 
for the punishment. She _ said, I 
know mamma I need it, but please let 
me have one more trial.’ I told her 
that nature did not teach us that way 
if we ate too much or too little we 


were punished every time, and that I 
was going to punish her. 


“She kissed me, cried and begged, 
but we proceeded upstairs._ vo 
kindly but firmly I applied 15 or ; 
sharp stinging spanks with 4 little 
ruler I had put there for the purpos 
a few days before. She slid off my lap 
danced around me for a few seconds, 


then threw her arms around my neck 
erying but kissing me fervently: 
Within a minute or two she sainé 
control of her voice and ré marked, 
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«oh. I am so glad it is over! I have 
peen dese rving that for a long time, 
t | thought may be you would not 
-” it’ I asked her if she wanted me 
do preak my word. ‘No, mamma, I 
A awful glad you spanked me, now 
nat it is all over, and I never, never 
eM get lazy again and you will see 
cor @ ll I can play,’ was her re- 
swe were never so near to each 


other as at that moment. From then 
* ner practice was perfect and her 
jessons the teacher pronounced per- 
fectly lovely. She has become inter- 
i in her practice and I have to 
) er 

we xed this mother if she would 
punish the child again for other faults. 
She hesitated, then said, “yes, I 
<hall. For one thing the dread of 
hing is gone; it is done so quick- 
iy and seems to do her so much good 
and she loves me all the better for 
it, I will not see her go wrong at all 
if I can cure it so easily and perma- 
nently as I did the music trouble.” 


punis 


-— 
>_> 


More Petitioners. 

Help please, for these who have lit- 
tle difficulties which can be smoothed 
over by the experiences of others. 

Some kind Tabler tell me how to 
remove several layers of calcimine 
from my kitchen wall without injur- 
ing the wall. It is such a difficult 
task to scrape! Is there a prepara- 
tion that may be put on with a brush? 
{Florence, N Y. 

Wil! some of the Tablers give me 
some advice in regard to weaning a 
year old baby, who seems to have a 
distaste for food, even cow’s milk? 
She will taste sometimes with appar- 
ent relish, but soon pushes it away 
with a ry face, often gagging as 
though the mere taste made her sick. 
The child is well, strong and plump. 
Began to walk when ten months old 
and now weighs 19 pounds and has 

! Should she be weaned 
and forced to eat? Or would it be 
better to nurse her until she shows 
more desire for food, even if that 
means nursing through the hot sum- 
mer months?—[Nan Nan. 

I wonder if any of the Tablers could 
tell me the words to an old poem en- 
titled “The Minister’s Doorbell. It be- 
gins “The minister’s doorbell, ‘twas 
ringing, ere morning had scarcely be- 
gun.” I will gladly return the favor.— 
[William J. Sessions, Massachusetts. 

Last spring and summer I was 
troubled with large wharf rats, which 
caught my chickens. I tried every 
way I could think of to get rid of 
them. I used poison and patent wire 





and sté traps, using different kinds 
of baits, but all to no effect. Can any 
of the Tablers suggest any means of 
extermination or of driving them 


away? I would like to hear more from 
the Young Dairy Woman who lives 


hear the White mountains, how many 
cows she milks and takes care of and 
which breed she likes best, also which 
breed of poultry she likes best.— 
[Anxious e 

What is good to clean wall paper 


on th> wall of a room that has been 
smoked from a defective stove pipe? 
[W. L. Chute, Ont. 


-_ 


Between Tablers. 


Dr B. P, March, look deeper for a 
hame for your country home in Missis- 
Sippl. Consider, for instance, a name 
“ historical interest in that locality. 
Indian names are often euphonious, 
musical, and have a local significance. 
The name Seminolia became an ap- 
propriate name for a Florida home. 
The early history of Mississippi is 
filled with interesting and romantic 
detail of several nationalities, from 
which a name can be found suited to 
oa ~~ of ground referred to.—[Mrs 





Janet Alexander, The pursuit of 
Some serious and valuable subject will 
Indeed afford happiness. Take, for 
hele, the growth of liberty in the 
ustory of our own country; how few 
there are who are qualified in the 
Principles which govern the great 
commonwealth. The earth and its 
elements, its hills, valleys, minerals 
and fossil remains of plant and ani- 
mal existence, isa profound study and 
rr to follow. We need more devo- 
“on to the common things with which 
mee almost daily associated. “He 
lat is wise shall shine as the bright- 
hess of the. firmament.” Useful 


MORE 


knowledge helps to exait a nation. 
Let us study our native birds and 
learn to identify them. Plant life is 
beautiful and refining in its teach- 
ings. Learn of the trees their differ- 
ent systems of roots and leaves. Train 
the eyes to see intelligently the plants 
and flowers and insects along the 
pathway. Oh, the world is a vast 
storehouse of beautiful knowledge for 
our study and enjoyment!—T[Jasper 
Blines. 

Dr March: I would suggest the fol- 
lowing names for your country home; 
Grand Orchard, Marpealum, a coined 
word, being the first three letters of 
March, and peach and the last three 
of plum, Persicalia and Pomona Farm 
{[A. M. Learned, Mass. 

—_———_—__a—_— ————_ 

A Novel Honeymoon—If some young 
bride-to-be and the one man on earth 
are trying to decide how to spend 
their honeymoon, I would like to sug- 
gest a novel way which I know from 
experience is most delightful. One 
lovely summer day we stood before a 
few relatives and friends and were 
made husband and wife. After a 
short reception we were driven to a 
pretty little lake several miles dis- 
tant, where our tent stood in a dear, 
secluded spot, a small clearing front- 
ing on the lake and surrounded on 
three sides by trees—a most delightful 
spot, where we began our first house- 
keeping and spent ten of the’ happiest 
days of our married life. The time to 
leave camp Honeymoon, as we called 
it, came all too soon. The cost was 
little. The camp equipment consisted 
of tent, camp bedstead, large three- 
burner oil stove, folding table, camp 
stools and a large box-with lock and 
key, in which were kept our dishes 
and provisions. The dishes were of 
agate ware. We took a small supply 
of food already cooked, and we bought 
some cookies, etc, at a store across 
the lake, but what we cared for most- 
ly was potato, fish and cocoa. We 
had a tick which we filled with straw 
and then spread up the bed with the 
sheets and quilt. Our pillows were 
covered with black cotton and we used 
them for cushions in the boat day- 
times, but at night put white slips on 
them for the bed. We preferred this 
camping expedition to any trip we 
could think of and we never regretted 
‘our choice.—[Vermont Matron. 


Protect the Birds—How often 
do we see this in print? There 
is one thing overlooked .by many 
would be bird protectors, and that 
is the cat, the common house 
cat, that belongs to no one and is at 
home anywhere it is allowed to stay. 





I have studied the cat for about 30} 


years and find that where there is 
one good, honest cat that don’t break 
the game laws, a thousand do. ' They 
are great foragers, and the weather 
seldom gets too bad for them. Just 
go out hunting when there is a snow 
and you can see cat tracks almost 
anywhere. What have they been 
doing all over the fields and woods? 
Follow their travels and you will find 
where they have caught some poor 
bird and nine times out of every ten 
it is the poor lark or quail. Some 
say we can’t have quail because it is 
too thickly settled. Now I live just 
one mile from the postoffice and 135 
yards from corporatiun line of a town 
of 2000 and eyery summer there are 
quail around near the house. Last 
summer one came into the yard and 
sang “Bob White” to its heart’s con- 
tent. I would like to hear from others 
on this subject.—[W. M. W., I 





From a Flower Lover—We live on 


a farm and we have great quantities 
of the trailing arbutus, which is very 
fragrant and beautiful. We also have 
pinksters, sometimes called Indian ap- 
ples, and beautiful wild lilies. I won- 
der how many of the Tablers have 
these flowers and how many love 
flowers, both wild and cultivated. Let 
us hear from flower lovers.—[Mrs B. 
W. Howard. 


“The girl who wears calico is apt to 
wear well.” 

“Vanity is a mighty poor understudy 
for pride.” 


CHAT 
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OPEN PUBLICITY 


The Truest Guaranty of Merit. 





OPEN TO EVERYBODY is the fullest 
information as to the properties and uses 
of the several ingredients entering into 
Dr. Pierce’s family medicines. Not only 
are all the ingredients printed in plain 
English on each bottle wrapper, but a 
little “sok of extracts from numerous 


| 
| 
| 


stand..d authorities of all the different | 


schoo.s of medical practice, extolling 
these several ingredients and giving their 
properties and uses, has been compiled 

y Dr. R. V. Pierce, and will be mailed 
free by him to the address of any one 
sending a _ postal card or letter to him, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and requesting a copy of 
the same. 

In this way the afflicted, who may 
think favorably of using these non-secret 
mediéines, are taken into Dr. Pierce's 
full confidence and are informed as to 
the properties and uses of each of -the 
several vegetable ingredients of which 
om are composed, 

us you do not have to rely upen Dr. 
Pierce’s recommendation alone as to the 
marvelous curative properties possessed 
vy his “Golden Medical Discovery” for 
the cure of weak stomachs, dyipepsia 
torpid liver, or biliousness, impure blood 
and kindred ailments, nor of his " Favor- 
ite Prescription” for the cure of weak, 
nervous, invalid women, for you have in 
addition’ the strongest kind of endorse- 
ment of each and every ingredient enter- 
ing into the composition of these world- 
famed medicines by numerous leadin 
medical writers of the several schools o 
ractice. In fact nothing which Doctor 
ierce has ever said in recommendation 
of these medicines is quite so strong and 
laudatory of their merits as what has 
indirectly been said of them through the 
numerous unqualitied endorsements and 


recommendation of each of their several | forty years ago, he discovered that chem- 


ingredients by the leading writers on 
Materia Medica 


written from entirely disinterested mo- 
tives and are therefore the more valu- 
able. They were written to instruct 
medical practitioners in the properties 
and uses of the several ingredients which 
enter into Doctor Pierce’s medicines, 
the writers not being aware that they 
were extolling and endorsing ingredi- 


| Pierce’s 


blood, curing all manner of “humors,® 
blood taints, screfulous and skin affec- 
tions. 

In all irregularities and painful 
periods to which women are subject 
displacements, as prolapsus, antever- 
sion and retroversion, ulceration, in- 
flammation and kindred maladies, Dr 
Favorite Prescription has 
more real cures to fits credit than any 
other medicine put up and _ sold 
through druggists for the cure of this 


| Class of weaknesses and diseases, 


| nsing. 


When a woman takes "Favoite Pre- 
scription.” she knows just what she is 
Dr. Pierce takes his patients into 
his full confidence. His medicines are 
not secret compounds, are not putent 
medicines, but the favorite ‘prescriptions 
of a regular, graduated physician. of 
large experience in actual practice. 

You can not afford to experiment with 


|} your health by accepting and taking free 


“trial bottles” of Cheap John Fake Medi- 
cines, so freely given away in this 
country. Health is a heritage too sacjed 
to be trifled with in that way. Take 
only Medicines of Known Composition— 
chose made after formule so choice that 
the makers take you fully into their con- 
fidence and feel that they can afford to 
tell you just what you are using when 
you employ their medicines. 

Dr. Pierce never believed it necessary 
or advisable to use alcohol in the prep- 
aration of either his "Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” for weak women, or his “Golden 
Medical Discovery,” the well - known al- 


terative tonic, which is so largely used 
as a remedy for indigestion, torpid liver, 
bad blood and kindred ailments. Over 


ically pure, tripie-refined glycerine is a 


Of eoures theses endorsements were | °° better solvent of most of the active 


principles residing in our native medicinal 
plants when used at a proper and sus- 
tained temperature than js alcohol; and, 
furthermore, he found that a glyceric 
extract kept much better than an alco- 
holic one, and that the glycerine pos- 


| sessed intrinsic remedial value, being de- 


ents which are used in these medicines. | 


Hence the great value of these highest 

ossible endorsements, coming, as they 
o, from leaders of the medica! profes- 
sion in the matter of Materia Medica. 

Among the well-known authorities will 
be found Drs. Bartholow, Hare, Johnson, 

, King, Scudder, Hale, Coe, Elling- 
w and many others. 

The ingredients are all indigenous, or 
native, medicinal roots. Dr. Pierce be- 
lieves that medicine can cure disease 
only as it assists Nature to overcome the 


mulcent, nutritive and an effective, anti- 
septic and antiferment. Although cost- 
ing somewhat more, Dr. Pierce predicts 
that glyceric medicinal extracts will, in 
the not distant future, largely replace 


| alcoholic ones so generally prescribed by 


abnormal or discased conditions. . For | 


thus assisting Nature in throwing off 
disease, Dr. Pierce believes the best and 
only real remedies are to be found in 
Nature’s Laboratory. In the roots of 
medicinal plants found in this country, 
Providence has stored up mot valuable, 
active, curative principles, which. when 
scientifically extracted and combined in 
ust the right proportions, as in Dr. 
ferce’s Golden Medical Discovery, are 
most effective in curing a long list of 
chronic or lingering and most obstinate 
diseases. 


In chronic, bronchial, throat and lung | 


affections, accompanied with hoarseness 
or lo:s of voice, cough, profuse expecto- 
ration and even bleeding from anon 
“Golden Medical Discovery” has proven 
@ sovereign remedy. 

In cases of weak stomach, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, ulceration of stomach or 
bowels, torpid liver, or biliousness, the 
“Golden Medical Discovery” has never 
been excelled as a tonic and invigorater 
which puts the affected organs "in tune” 
and enables them to perform their proper 
functions. 


|mon Sense Medical Adviser. 
}of 1008 pages, profusely illustrated. It 


physicians and put out by proprietary 
or “ patent medicine” manufacturers, as 
being more efficient and entirely free 
from the serious objection of making 
inebriates when used in lingering or 
chronic cases, where a somewhat pro- 
tracted use of medicine is necessary no 
matter how good or well adapted to the 
case it may be in order to obtain per- 
manent results. 

Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
billousness, sick and bilious headache, 
dizziness, costiveness, or constipation of 
the bowels, loss of appetite, coated 
tongue, sour stomach, windy belchings, 
“heartburn,” pain and distress after eat- 
ing, and kindred derangements of the 
liver, stomach and bowels. Put up in 
glass vials, tightly corked, therefore 
always fresh and reliable. One little 
“Pellet” is a laxative, two are cathartic. 
They regulate, invigorate and cleanse the 
liver, stomach and bowels. 


A good medica! book, written in plain 
English,-and free from technical terms 
is a valuable work for frequent consulta- 
tion. Such a work is. Dr, Pierce’s Com- 
It’s a book 


is given ps now, although formerly 
sold in cloth binding for $1.50, Send 21 
cents, in one-cent stamps, to pay for cost 
of mailing only for paper-covered copy, 
adtiressing Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; or 31 cents for an elegantly cloth- 


It purifies and enriches the | bound copy. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








r 
**Internationa) Stock Food” is prepared from pure, medicinal Roots, Herbs, Seeds and ‘Barks and is fed in small amounts as an addition to the regular grain feed. It Purilics the Blood, 

Cures and Prevents Disease, Tones.up and Permanently Strengthens the Entire System and-greatly Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that each animal obtains more nutrition from all grain 
eaten. Endorsed by over One Hundred Farm Papers and over Two Million Farmers and Stockmen. Sold By over One Hundred Thousand Dealers on a “Spot Cash Guarantee”’ to give you paying 
results or your money promptly refunded. : Dan Patch has eaten “International Stock Food’’ every day for over three years and you know what he hasdone. 4” WE HAVE THOUSANDS OF 


TESTIMONIALS SIMILAR TO THE ONE GIVEN BELOW. 


Breeders Who Win Premiums Are the Men It Pays to Follow. 
CHARLES E. KELLER, BREEDER OF LEADING STRAINS OF POLAND CHINA HOGS. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO. Newark, Ohio, January 17, 1906. 
i Gentlemen:—You will find under separate cover a picture of my Poland China show herd. You will also find enclosed a 
record of their winnings from World’s Fair at St. Louis, 1904, down to the present time. As my hogs were prepared for the show 
with the use of your “International Stock Food,” I thought perhaps you would appreciate the picture as it might prove 
valuable for your Bulletin, as they have an unequalled show record. At the World’s Fair the litter from my great sow, Lena 
Perfection, won eight ribbons, which is an unequalled record. I also exhibited seven head at St. Louis and won nine money prizes 
and Reserve Champion. My winnings at State Fairs have been remarkable in show ring history. “International Stock Food” 
is a great and reliabie preparation. Very respectfully, CHARLES E. KELLER. 


~ 





$20.00 Extra for Young Cattle. Saves Veterinary Bills. 
CovincTon, IND, 


International Stock Food Company, Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 
GENTLEMEN :—We have about sixty head of stock of which thirty-eight 


FoRMAN, N. Dax. 


Internationdl] Stock Food Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your “International Stock Food” is not a stranger to me. 
It is the best medicated stock food on the market. By its use I have been are horses and they all eat “International Stock Food.” We use more “later 
able to get $15 to $20 more for young cattle than any of my neighbors who national Stock Food” than any one in this section and pay less in veterinary 
have equally as good grade of stock, but did not use “International Stock bills. Have not had a case of spasmodic colic since we commenced using it. 
Foed” owing to false notions of economy. Yours truly 


Respectfully, Wo. Hurry. McMALION & PETERS. 
ww 


DAN PATCH 1:55’ 
MAILED FREE 


ws Dati 














_ . WeHaveA Beautiful, Six Color Lithograph of Our World Champion Stallion Dan Patch 1:55%. It Was Made From Photograph And Sho 
Hitched To Sulky And Pacing His Fastest Clip. It Also Gives All Of His World Records. This Is A Splendid Horse Picture For Framing. It Is The Most 
Life Like Picture Ever Taken And Shows Dan Flying Through The Air With Every Foot Off Of The Ground. We Will Mail You One Copy Free, Postag¢ 


Prepaid, If You Write Us And State How Much Live Stock You Own And Name This Paper. 
Address INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota, U. S. 4. 


